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'T Belides the Common, | are contain'd many 
- © Excellent New Rules, very profitable for directing 

of Reaſon, and acquiring of Fudgment, in things as | | * 

well relating to the Inſtruction of a Mans ſelf, as | þ- 


of others. yr Z 
—to banhtt————— 
. [I, Conſiſting of Refleftient upon Ideas, or upon the 
4. £ firſt Operation of the Add, which is called Appre- 
|. henfion, &c:, 
* | TL.OF Corſi derations of Men about ProperFudgments,&C. | 
\- | II Of the Nature and various kinds of Reaſoning,"&c. 
+4.IV. Treats of. the moſt profitable Merhad for De-" 
þ -monſtratung or. Uuſtrating any Truth, &c. 
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AN 
Advertiſement 
L:9 OF THE 


AUTHOR: 


HIS Small Treatiſe is a'together more behold=- 
ing. for its Birth to Fortune, or rather an 
- Accident of Divertifement, then to any {e+ 
ri0us Deſign, For it happen'd, That a Per- 
fon of Duality, entertaining a Young Nobleman, wha 
made appear a Solidity of Fudg ment, and a Penetration 
| of Wit much above his Tears; among other- Diſcourſe: told 
bim, that when he bimſelf was a Yowng Man, be had met 
| with a. Perſon, from whong in Fifteen Days time be had 
learnt the. greateſt and miſs material. Part of Logic. 
This Diſcourſe gave occaſion to another Perſon then preſent, 
and one who was no:-great Admirer of that Science, ta 
anſwer with a Smile of Contempt, That if, Monlteur —> 
would give himſelf the trouble, hbe' wenld. undertake to 
teach him all that was of any uſe, in the ſo much. cryd up 
Art of Logic, in four or- five Dayr:. Hhich Propojal 
made in the Air, having for ſome time ſery'd us for Par 
. ſlime, I reſolv'd to make an Eſſay : And becauſe 1 did 


| |} not think the wu 'oar Logics, either Compendiouſly or 


* Politely written, I deſign'd an Abridgment for the' pats 
ticular uſe of the Toung Gentleman himſelf. 
This mas the only Aim 1, had whin I firſt began the 
Fork; nor did Ithink to have ſpent above a day about is. 
A % - But: 


An Advertiſement, "&c. 


But” ſo ſoon as T had ſet my RY to work, 0" many new 
Refleftions crowded into try "Thoughts, that I | pr con- 


Nrain'd to rhe? »n | ; Xa oy diftharge of | ay Me- 


mory. So that inflead of one day, I fpent four or five * 
during which tim?, this Body of f Logic was form, ts 
which aftertbards ſeutral otber {Lis were added. 

New tho it ſwell d.to a greater Bulk of- Matter then 
was at firſt intended, yet bad the Eſſay the ſame ſuccels 
which 1 at-firfte xpeRted. For the Toung Nobleman having 
rediic'd 'rhe whole into four Tables, he: learnt with-eaſe, 
ene 'a day,' without any i{ſ;ſtance of a. Teacher. Tho true 
3 73, we cannot-expet that others ſhould be ſo nimble 


as he who had a Wit altogether 2xtraordinavy and prompt - 


xp attain tbatever depended upon tbe Underſtanding. 
And this ewas the accidental oicaſion that produc*d this 


Treatiſe, But no-whatever cenſurs is may undergo in. 


the World, -Tcamot be juſtly blan'd for common it to 


the Preſs ; fince it was rather. a forc'd then voluritary- 
AR. For of Hſe Perſons having ebtain'd Copses of it in. 


Writing (which cannot well be done without ſeveral Errors 
of the Pen) and underſtanding withal , That ſeveral 


Bookc ſellers ere about to Print it, 1 thought it better. 
wo ſend it i1to the World correfied and entire, than to let- 


4 be Printed from defefiive Manuſcripts. But then 
again, T thought my ſelf oblig'd to make divers Additions, 
which ſwelld it about a Third Part, believing. the Ls- 
its of the Firſt Eflay roo ſhort for « Public View. 


"Ati to that purpoſe we have made it the Subje&t of the 


following Diſcomſe 40 explain the End, which ive propoſe 


St vo on ſelves, and the reaſon why we Gow mecluded ſo M | 
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FIRST DISCOURSE; 
24g 1 - Shewing the 91%, | 
.-DESIG N.. 
'.OF-; THIS: 


New Logic. 


GHERE is nothing more —_ of E- 


| ſieemy than ſoundnels of Judgment, and 
- an/exa&t meaſure of. Wit to diſcern. be- 


| 


:..,- tWeen truthand falſhood:, All the other 


| | Faculticobef : the - Mind are.of {ingulariuſe, .but EX=, 


a&tneſs of Reaſon is univerſally profitable upon. all. 


| occalions, - and. in all the employmeats of Life. For 


. it is not only 1n the Sciences that it is2 difficult thing, 
to. diſcern 'T'ruth. from. Error, bur alſo.ig, all thoſe, 
Affairs 'and- Aftions both of the Bady; and Mind, 
which are the Subjects « ot Human Dilgourk. :Fhere 
is in 'every one a ſignal difference;. whito. ſome..are 
true and ſome are falſe; and therefore.ir belongs. to. 

Reaſon to make the choice. Who chuſe arighr, 


B are 
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are they who are indu'd with an equal poiſe of Wit; 
ſuch as make a wrong choice, are'they whoſe 
Judgments are depravd; wherein conſiſts the 
ehi:feſt and moſt important Difference between the 
Faculties of the Underſtanding. og 
And therefore ir otight to be the moſt principal 

Study of a Man to form and ſhape his Judgmear, 
and to*render it the mpſt exat that poſſible” may 
be z the main aim to Which bis utmoſt diligence 
-ought to tend. To this end we muſt make uſe of 
Reaſon, as the Inſtrument to acquire Knowledge, 

and on, the other fide, we ought to make uſe of 
Rnoewledge to perfe&t Reaſon. Truth of Under- 
itd | being! infinitely of greatcy valte than all 
fSeetarive Knowledge, by means of the>moſt (olid 
and certain Scfences : Which ought to be a caution 

to_ all Men of Prudence, not to engage farther in 

theſe Speeulations, than while they ferve to that end, 
anFonly to vp of thoſe Studies, not tgem- 

ploy'therein tht whole force of their Wit. ©. 

- 'For if the diligence of Men do not 'tend-to'the 
end, they will not find the ſtudy bf the ſpeculative 
Scieaces, ſuch 'as Geometry, Aſtronomy and Phy- 
{tck, to be other than a vain Amuzement, or that 
they be much -more to be valued than the Ignorance 
of thoſe things ; which at leaſt has this Advantage, 
chat it is "ffs. rroubleſom,' 'and does not puff Men 
up with that” fortiſh- Vanity; which they aſcribe to 
chttmlelvesfrom the knowledge of thoſe Fruitleſs and 


Birren Sciences. 
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The Firſt Diſcourſe. 3 

'The hidden Secrets and/Myſteries of thoſe Arts 
are.not only of little' profit, but altogether uſeles, if 
Men conſider 'em ohly in themſelves and for them- 
ſelves. For Men were' not born to employ their 
time in meaſuring Lines, in examining the pro- 
portion of- Angles, or conſidering the difterent Mo- 
tions of Subſtance. Their Souls are too lofty, their 
Life too ſhort, -their Time too precious, to buke 
themſelves about ſuch petty-Ob;e&s. Bur they are 
obliged to be juſt; 'to be upright, to be judicious in 
all their Diſcourſes, -in all their Actions, and in all 
Aﬀairs which they undertake. 

: Which Care-and Induſtry 1s ſo much the more 
neceſſary,” by how much this one rare PerfeRion, 
Exactaeſs -of 'Judgment, ' is fo be admired above all 
others: : For 'every- where. we meet with none-bur 
wandring Underſtandirgs, uncapable of diſcerning 
Ecuth, who in-all things take a wrong Courſe ; who 
ſaisfy/themfelves with corrupted Reaſons, and fain 
woulld* impoſe the ſame upon others ; who ſuffer 
chertſolvesto.be led away with the ſinalleſt Experi- 
chces;" who are always in Excefles and Extremities ; 
who want ſufficient ſtaidneſs to preſerve theme! ves 
conſtant to the Truths which they know, as adhe- 
cing thereto, rather by hazard than ſound and-judi- 
cio3 Choice; orelſe quite contrary, contmue ſo ob- 
RimrehPhx'd in'their Opinions, that they will nor 
ſdamudras liſten to thoſs that-could undeceivethem ; 
who- boldly ' decide nd determine Arguments, 
which tney neither know nor underſtand, and which 
were" tiever Fet anderſtood--by any other: Who 
<2) 2 make 
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Which is.the, reaſon thatthere-gre no: abſurdities 
how inſupportable foever,,, which. do: nat find their: ; 
'Champions, : He that has a deligntoj Dtceive.4lie- 
F World, ſhall not fail of Perſons 4s ready-to be gull'd, : 
| and the moſt ridiculous Fopperies ſhall'meet with". 
Underſtandings. proportionate to their Eolly..' .AAd 
indeed we, ought.gotto wonder at any thingg:while:: 
we. find ſo many People-nfatuated -with the! Fooke- | 
ries of. judicial Aſtrologyg..and Perſons of Gravity 
{o ſerioully handling that Subject... /''Thete 1s:a cer- 
tain Conſtellation in the F irmament;whith ſome 
Men have been pleas'd to call a'Bakwict;: a3 llike'a | 
Ballance as, a. Wind; Mill, and-g]l 9heo This: Bates 
' dance, they cry,"isan Emblem of Juſtice, andallithar; 
are born,under. that Conſtellation, ſball; be|-upright. 
and juſt. There are thrce'other;;Sighs'in-the Z-. 
diac, which they call, the one a. Ram;the:other:a; 
Bull, the third; a Goat ; .and-which they. mighyas: | 
| well have called an Elephant;, a Crocodile, on!) Riwr 2 
noceros,” , Now the Ram, the Bul,..and the Goap are! 
Beafts that chew. the Cud z; anditherefare they..thae! 
take Phyſick when the Maggs in any of theſe Comgw 
ſellations, ſhall be in danger to'vomit it up agaig.: 
Thele are ſtrange Ectravaganciesz yet as extrava»/ 
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pant as they: are, there are perſons that utter *cn? 
abroad for ſound; ware, \and others that as eaſily be-- 


: lieve:thern. T4 - 


"Fhis Falſhosd 6f the Underſtanding is not” only” 


\ the Cauſe of rthoſe-Errors that are intermix'd in the 


Sciences, but of the'greateſt part of thoſe Faults and 


- Crimes that are committed in Civil Life and Con-- 


verſation, of unjuſt Quarrels, of ill grounded Law-: 
fairs, of raſh Advice, and of Enterprizes ill contri- 


- ved-and' worſe managed; There are few of thefe 


Miſcarriages that have-not their ſource from ſome 


"Error or Defect of Judgment. So that there is no 


Defe& which-ir more concerns a Man to correCt in- 
himſelf than this. 

Bur as this amendment is preatly tobe deſu'd and: 
wiſh'd for, fois it-equally as difficult ro maintain, 


' ſeeing it depends much upon that meaſure of Intel-- 


ligence, which we bring into the World at our 
Birth. For common Sence no is ſuch Vulgar Quality” 
as Men take it to be. There ae an infinite Com- 
pany of dull and ſtupid Heads which-are not to be: 
reformed by Inſtruction, but by reſtraining them 
within thoſe bounds which are proper for their Ca- 


-pacity,. and hindring'em from medling wich thoſe 


things of which they are uncapable. . Neverthcleſs,.. 
"ris very true, that the greateſt part of the fallacious 
Judgments among Men proceed not from this Prin- 


cipte,''as being rather causd by the precipitation of 
Xhe'Bramn, and through :defe&t of Conſideration ; 
'from-whence it comes to paſs,that they judge raſhly 


of what they .only know obſcurely and confuſedly. 
. B. 2 The- 


6 The Fit: Diſuurke. 


The little regard and love of Truth in Men, 'is the 
Reaſon that they take fo little pains, the chiefeſt 
part of their time, to diſtinguiſh what true from 
what is falſe. They admit | into their [ Breaſts all 
forts of Diſcourſes and 'Tenents,- rather chuſing to 
ſuppoſe them to be true, than to examine 'em. If 
they underſtand them not,- they are willing to be- 
lieve that others do. And thus they load their me- 
mories with an infinite-number of Falfitics, -and af- 
terwards argue upon thoſe Principles, never conf1- 
dering what they ſay, or what they think. 

Vanity and Preſumption alſo contribute very 
much to this Miſcarriage. They think it a ſhame 
to doubt, and not to know ; and they rather chuſe 
to talk, and determine at a venture, than to ac- 
knowledge their not being ſufficiently inform'd to 
judge aright. Alas! we are full of Ignorance and 
Error and yet it.is the moſt difficult labour in the 
World to draw from the Lips of Men ſuch a Conteſ- 
fion as this, I am at a ſtand, Iam at a ſtand; though 
ſo juſt and {o conformable to their Natural Condi- 
tion, 

Others there are, on the other fide, who not 
having wit cnough to know that there are a thou- 
ſand things full. of obſcurity and: uncertainty ; and 
yet out of another ſort of Vanity, defirous to ler 
the World ſee that they are not ſway'd by popular 
Credulity, take a pride in maintaining that there 
is nothing at all certain. Thus 'they diſcharge 
«themſelves of the trouble of, Examination, and 
miſguided by this evil Principle, they. queſtion x1 
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- moſt conſtant Truths, even of Religion it ſelf. 

"This is a Source of Pyrreiſm, which is another 
Extravagance of human Witz whichz though 
appears quite- contrary to the raſhneſs of thoſe that 
decide and determine all things, flows nevertheleſs 
from the ſame Spring, that is to ſay, want of Ccn- - 
{ideration. For as the one will not take the pains 
to find out Error, the other will not be at thc 
trouble to face Truth with that ſtedfaſtneſs whic)\ 
is requiſite for” convincement, The leaſt glimmer- 
ing ſuffices to make the one believe notorious Falſ- 
hoods ; and to the other is a ſufficient fatisfaCtion 
to make '«m-queſtion the greateſt certainties. Bur 
as well in the one as the other; it is only want cf 
Induſtry that produces ſuch different Effe&ts. 

True Reaſon places all things in their proper 
Station. She. cauſes us to ſcruple-all things thac 
are doubtful, ro reje&t what is' falfe, and ingeni- 


- ouſly to acknowledge what is clear and evident ; 


without contenting our ſelves with vain Arguments 
of the Pyrronians, which do no way deſtroy the 
rational Aſſurance we have of things certain, nor 
in the very Judgments of thoſe that propole 'em. 
No Man ever-ſ{eriouſly doubted whether there were 
a World, Sun and'a Moon, or whether the whole 
were bigger than its part? Men may outwardly 
fay with their Lips that they doubt ſuch a thing, 
but they can never afhrm it in their hearts. There» 
fore Pyrroniſm cannot be call'd a Set of People 
that are perſwaded of what they aver, but a Sect 
of Lyars. So frequently do they contradict one 

B 4 ancther 
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another in | diſcomr{ſing of their Opinions, their 
- Hearts not being able to accord with their Tongues, 
- as we may find.in.Montaigne, who, has endeavour'd 
- to reſtore that Set to this latter Age. For after he . 
has affirm'd,.. that. the Academic's differed from the 
Pyrronians, he declares -himſelt for the Pyrronzans 
in theſs words, The Opinion of the Pyrronians, faith 
he, #s more bold, and altogether much more probable : 
Whence it appears, that there are ſome things 
more probable than others. Nor does he ſpealc 
thisto maintain a piece of Subtilty : They are-words 
| that eſcaped him before he was aware, and that 
proceeded from the bottom of Nature, which the 
Falſhood of Opinion cannot ſtifle. 

But the miſchief is, that in things that are not ſo 
ſubje& to'Sence, theſe Perſons that place their 
whole delight-in doubting all things, will not per- 
mit their Wit to. apply it ſelf to what might con- 
fm their Judgments ; or if they do, *cis very {light- 
ly ; by. which-mcans they fall into a voluntary ſuſ- 
pence and wavering in matters of Religion, as be- 
ing pleas'd wich that ſtate of Darkneſs which they 
procure to th:mſzlves, and more convenient to al- 
| lay the ſtings and reproaches of their Conſcience, 
. and .give the free Reins to their paſſions. 

Secing then, that theſe Irregularities of the Un- 
gerſtanding, which appear f$ oppolite, while the 
one gives. eafte belicf ro-what is obſcure and urcer- 
tain, the other ſtil] queſtions what is clear and evyi« 
dent, : have yct the ſame Source; that is to ſay, want 


of attentive Study to diſcern the Truth; the Remedy 
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1s vilible, {ihce there is but' one way to guard our 
ſdves from thoſe Miſcarriages, by reQtifying .our 
Judgments and our Thoughts, with mature and 
' ſtudious Deliberation. Which is the only thing 
abſolutely neceſſary to defend a Man from Surpriſes. 
For as to whatthe Academics affirm'd, that it is im- 
poſhble'to; fipd out-the Truth, unlefs we had the 
marks of it, as it would be impoſſible ro know a 
Runapate Slave, if met by chance, unleſs his pecu- 
liar marks were known, it is- a meer frivolous piece 


of ſubtilty. . For as we need no other marks to di- - /. 


Tinguiſh Light from Darkneſs but the Light it 
ſelf, ſo-neither do we need atiy other marks to di- 
#Finguiſh'Troth, than the brightneſs of the Evi- 
dence which'furrdunds ir, and dues and convinces 
the Underſtanding, maugre all appoſition, So that 
all the Arguments of theſe Philoſophers are not able 
to prevent the. Soul from furrendring her ſelf to 
Truth, whenfully 'penetrated by its piercing Rays, 
than they are able co hinder the” Eyes from ſeeing, 
when'open, afid that'they-are pierced by the light 
of the Sun. - | 

But becauſerhe Underſtanding ſuffers it ſelf to be 
ſomerimes abuſed by falle Appearances, for want 
of neceſfary .confideration, and becauſe it.has nor 
attain*d to na Knowledge of things by long and dit- 
ficult Examination, moſt certainly it would be of 
great Advantage to find out Rules for the improve- 
ment of the Search of Truth,” that fo it might be- 
come more eaſie and more (urely efteCtual ; nor is 
it impoſſible but that ſuch Rules might be found 
Bs _ 
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cut. For ſince that Men are Frequently deceived 
in their Judgments, and. ſometimes: again as right- 
Iy underſtand when the argue one while iil, another 


while well; and after they have argued ill, are ca-' 


pable to ſee their, Error ;-'tis but obſerving by re- 
fleting upon their own thoughts, what. method 
they follow'd when they argued well, and what was 
the cauſe of their miſtake, when they happen'd.to 
be deceived z and, by vertue of thoſe reflections, to 
frame Rules to themſelves, whereby to avoid being 
ſurprized for the future. | 

| This is properly that which. the Philoſophers un- 
dertake, and - which they. make ſuch magnificent 
promiſes to perform ; and therefore if we may be- 
lieve *em, they furniſh. us in thas ſort of Learning 
which they deſign tothis purpoſe, calling it by the 
name of Logic, with a Light ſufficient to diffipate 
all thoſe Clouds that darken our Underſtanding. 
They corre& all the Errors of our Thoughts, and 
give us ſuch infallible Rules that we cannot miſs the 
Truth, and ſo neceflary withs!, that without them 
' It is impoſſible to' know any thing of certainty. 
[Theſe are the Applauſes which they themſelves give 
their own Precepts. But if we conſider what we 
find by Experience concerning the uſe which theſe 
Philoſophers have made of thoſe Rules, as well in 


Logic as in other parts of Philoſophy, we may 


have ſufficient cauſe to. miſtruſt the verity of their 
Promiſcs. | 

But becauſe it is not juſt to rejet whatever is be- 
reficial in Logic, becauſe of the ill uſe that is Lg” 
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of it; and for that is is not probable that ſo many 
great Wits, who have ſo ſeduloufly ſtudied the 
Rules of Reaſoning, could find out nothing that was 
ſolid and material; and laſtly for that Cuſtory has 
introduc'd a kind of neceſſity for us to have ar leaſt - 
a rough knowledge of Logic, we thought it might 
in ſome meaſure contribute to the publick Advan- 
tage, to draw from thence whatever it contain'd 
molt ſerviceable to reQihe our Judgmens. And this 
is chiefly the deſign of | this Treatiſe, together with 
ſome new RefleCtions that came into our Thoughts 
while the Pen was in bur hands, and which indeed 
make up the greateſt and moſt conliderable part of 
the whole. | 

For we find that the ordinary Philoſophers had 
no other intention than to ſet down the Rules of 
good and bad Arguments. Now though it cannot 
be faid that theſe Rules are altogether uſeleſs, ſince 
many times they ſerve to diſcover the Fraud of in- 
tricate and puzling Arguments, and to diſpoſe our 


"thoughts to argue and refel in a more convincing 


manner; nevertheleſs we are not to believe that 
this benefit extends very far; the greateſt part of 
the Errors of Men not conſiſting in their ſuffering 


themſelves to be deluded by ill Conſequences, but 


in permitting themſelves to be {way'd by falſe judg- 


-. ments, from whence falſe Conſequences are drawn. 


And this is that for which they who have hither-' 
to treated of Logic have found but little Remedy ; 


and which is therefore the _—_— of the new Re- 


flections fo frequent in this Treatiſe, 


Never 
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Nevertheleſs, we are obliged to acknowledge, 
that theſe. Reflections which we call new, becauſe 
they are not to be found in Common: Logics,> are 
not. all the Author's own ; but that we have bor- 
rowed ſome from the Writings of a Famous Philo- 
ſopher of this Age, wherein appears as much per- 
ſpicuity and curioſity of Wit, as there does confu- 
fion'in others, Some few other Refleftions we have 
alſo drawn from a ſma!l Manuſcripe of the deceas'd 
Monſieur Paſchal, entitled, The Soul of Geametry, and 
' this is that which we have made uſe of in the Ninth 
Chapter of the firſt part of the Difference between 
the Definitions of Name, and the Definitions of 
Thing,and the five Rules which are explained in the 
Fourth Part, more largely.handled there than in . 
this Treatiſe. s Rx 

As to what we have taken out of the ordinary Lo- 
gic Books, our following Obſervations declare. 

In the firſt place we had a deſign to bring into 
this Treatiſe all that was really beneficial in others, 
as the Rules of Figures, the Diviſions of Terms and 
Ideas, with ſome RefleAtions upon the Propolitions: 
other things we thought of little uſe, as the Care- 
gories Or Predicaments and Places ; but becauſe they 
'were ſhort, caſte and common, we did not think 
| fitto omit 'em with a caution however, what judg- 
ment to make of 'em, to the end they might not be 
thoughr more uſeful than indeed they are. 

We were more doubtful what to do with certain 
other Things, ſufficiently knotty, but of little pro- 
fir, as the Converſion of Propoſitions, the Demonſtra- 
$108 
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tion of the Rules of Figures ; but at length we re- 
ſolved not to leave 'em out, the difficulty it ſelf.noet 
being altogether uſeleſs : For true it is, that when 

it does not terminate in the knowledge | of 
Truth, we may have reaſon to ſay, Seultum eſt dif- 
ficiles habere nugas, "Tis a fooliſh thing to labour-in 
difficult trifles, Yet are they not altogether to be 
avoided, when they lead us to ſomething. of Truth, 
- fince it may prove to a Mans Advantage ro Exer- 
ciſe hinaſelt in the underſtanding of Truths that are 
intricate, EY 
There are ſome ftomacks that only digeſt light 
and delicate Dier, and there are ſome Wits that 
cannot apply themſelves tothe ſtudy of other than 
 eafie Truthgarray'd in the Ornaments of Eloquence. 
Both the one and the other is a niceneſs not to be 
commended, or rather a real Weakneſs. For a 
Man muſt endeavour to enable. himſelf ro diſcover - 
Truth, when it is moſt concealed and envelopped, 
and to reſ{pe&t her in what ſhape ſoever ſhe appears. 
For if a Man be not able to: ſurmount that niceneſs 
and diſtaſte ; which is eafily conceived of things 
that appear a little Subtle and Scholaſtic, he does 
bur thereby contrat and ſhrivel up his Under- 
ſtanding, and render himſelf uncapable to appre- 
hend any more than what is to be known by a long 
Series of ſeveral Propoſitions. So that when one 
Truth depends upon three or four Principles which 
he muſt neceflarily conſider and ſtudy all at one 
time, he is amazed and. foiled, and. many times 
deprived of the knowledge of ſeveral things highly 
| Advan- 
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Advantageous ; which is a Fault of great Conſe- 
quence. 

The Capacity of Man's Underſtanding ſhrinks 
or dilates its ſelf according to uſe and cuſtom, and 
therefore for the enlarging of the Intelle& the Ma- 
thematicks and all difficult Studies chiefly conduce; 
for they cauſean Expanſion of Thoughts, and ex- 
erciſe *em in diligence, and 'embolden them 'in a 
ſteddy confidence to ftick ro what they know. 

Theſe are the Reaſons that induced us not to 
omit thoſe thorny Subjects, and to diſcourſe of them 
as nicely as any other Treatiſe of Logic. They 
who think them tedious, may forbear to read them, 
and indeed we have already given them that cau- 
tion at the beginning, that they may have no rea- 
ſon to complain, {ince it is at their own choice to 
read-or let them alone. 

Nor did we think it neceſſary to mind the diſguſt 
of ſome Perfons that abhor certain terms of Art, 
fram'd only to retain more ealily the ſeveral Fi- 
gures of Argumentation, as if they were ſome 
Charms in Magic, and frequently ſpend their in- 
fipid Jeſts upon Bareco and Baralipron, as being too 
Pedantical ; for we looked upon their Pwns to be 
more Pedantical than the words ; for there is no- 
thing Ridiculous in the Terms, provided they be 
not adored for too great Myſteries ; for it would 
be very abfurd indeed for a Man that was going to 
diſpute, to admoniſh his Opponent before-hand that 
he intended to diſpute in Baroco or Fel/apton. 

| Men ſometimes make an il! ufe of that —_ 
| 0 
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of Pedantry, and ſometimes fall into it themſelves, 
while they lay it upon'others. Pedantry is a Viceof 
the Mind not of the Profeſſion ; for there are Pe- 
dants in all Habits, of all Conditions and all Quali- 

| ties, To utter Law and mean things in bombaſt 
Expreſſions, to bring in _ and Latin by Head 
.and Shoulders, tobe in a pelting chafe about the 
Order of the Attick Months, the Habits of the Mz- 

 cedonians or ſuch like: F rivolous Diſputes ; outragi- 
ouſly to abuſe another, that is not of his Opinion 
about a paſſage in Suetonius 3 or about the Erimo- 
logy of a Word, as it his Religion and his Country 
-lay at Stake ; to endeavour to raiſe all the World - 
againſt a Man, as a Diſturber of the Peace of 
Chriſtendom, that has not a venerable Opinion of 
Cicero, as Fulius Scaliger has endeavour'd to do a+ 
gainſt Eraſmus ; to intereſt himſelf for the Reputa- 
tion of an antient Philoſopher, as if he were one of 
his neareſt Relations ; thisis properly that which en- 
titles a Man to Pedantry.. But to make uſe of a 
term of Art ingeniouſly found our, for the eaſe of 
the Memory, may. be cafily allow'd without any 
ſuch Reproach. 

It remains that we ſhould give a Reaſon for 0- 
mitting ſo many Queſttons as are found in the com- 
mon Logic-Books, as thoſe which are handled in 
the Prolegomencs, univerſal 4 parte res, Relations, and 
ſuch like, T'o which it may ſuthce to anſwer, that. 
they belong rather . to Metaphificks than to Logic, 
though that was not the principal Reaſon that in- 


duced us lo to do; tor when we believe that ſuch 
or 
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ment, :'tis Qt: nareriaÞb--whar Science it 'belongs. 


. The ordering |of :various forts of Knowledge is as 


. free as. the ranging. and methodizing-Lerters ina 
Printing-houſe, ;provided-ithe Method be natural. 
20s ſufficient that the thing inſerted be'ſerviceable 
to ourriſe; and mot to conliderowhether it be' fo- - 

Teign; hutwhether it be proper; ard. therefore-it-is | 
.that- you #hall imeet in this Freatiſe with -ſeveral 


_ things appertaining to: Phy/ick, and. Erhicks, and as 


much” Metaplyſicks- as: are neceflary to:be known ; 
though” as for- thoſe things we do not- pretetid to 
have borrow'd from any orher Perſon. - Whatever . 


may: be ferviceable:ito Logic appertains to it; And 


indeed iris 4.) ridiculous thing 'to: ſee how ſeveral 
Authors torment themſelves, eſpecially. Ramus and 
the:Ramifts,, though otherwiſe Men of: Sence,- to - 


| bound the Juriſdiftion of every Science, -and to keep 


them from entrenching one upon another, as if they 
were marking out rhelimitsof Kingdoms, or bound> 
ing.the Prerogatives of Parliaments. - 6 ff 
\But:othar which induc'd us\wholly'to lay afide 
theſe School-queſtions was not barely their difficul- 
» and:Cheir being out of uſe, for we have handled 

| of the ſame Nature ;. but becauſe that ha- 

ving ſo many bat qualities, we thoughr they might 
he diſpens'd with, - without | offending any perlon, 


| _ as being o little-regarded or eſteemed. 


Forit behoves'us to make a great difference be- 
tween unprofitable queſtions, with which the Wris 
tings of Philoſophers are inſiguificantly ſtuffed. 

. I _ Some 
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Some there are lufficient!y concemn'dby the Authors 


/ 


themſelves ; and others there: are which are cel 
brated and authentick, -and-which-are notoriouſly 


- handled in the: Writings: of Perſons otherwiſe; 'of 


great Eſteem. (7 com lt bi nf BI 

And therefore it ſeems to be a kind of Obligati« 
on upon us, in reference to thoſe celebrated and com- 
mon Opinions, how, . falſe ſoever they may be 
thought to be, not to.be ignorant of what has'been 
ſaid concerning them... . We owe that Civility,:or 
rather that Juſtice, not to their falſhoody/ which 
deſerves it not, but to-Men prejudiced againſt them, 


to prevent their rejeting what others value with- 


- out Examination. It being but reaſonable to pur- 


chaſe at the trouble of underſtanding thoſe Queſti- 
ons, the priviledge to-ſcorn *em.. | 

But there is a greater liberty allow'd in. reference” 
to the former, and thoſe: Logical enes which we 


- have thought fit to omit are of that nature : They 


have'this convenience, that they are of little Credir, 
not only in that part of the World where they are 
unknown, but even among thoſe that 'profeſs to 
teach *'em. No Man, God bethanked, takes the 
part of Univerſal 2 parte rei, the Unities of Reafon,, nor 
Second Intentions, and ſo We'have no reaſori to-fear 
leaſt any one ſhould be offended, for paſſing tem 
over in Silence. 

Nor wilſ*it be amiſs to advertize the Readers. 


| thatwe have allow'd our ſelves a diſpenſation, not 


. always to follow the Rules of a Method altogether 


exact, as having (et down many things ig. the Fourth 
| Part, 
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Part, which relate to the Second and Third. Burt 
-we did it of ſet purpeſe, becauſe we thought it 
- - more proper to {ee- in one and the ſame place, all 
' that was: neceſſary. to render a Science:altogether 
perfe&, which is the main deſign of -the method 
handled in the Fourth Part, and for that reaſon it 
- was that we reſerved the Diſcourſe of Axioms and 
* Demonſtrations tor that place. | 
And thus we have well nigh given ye a proſpect 
- of, our deſign in this Logic. Peradventure for all 
this there will be ___ that will reap any Ad- 
vantage by-it, becauſe it is not their Cuitom uſually 
to praQtice Precepts by expreſs ReflcCtions. Nevers« 
theleſs, we hope that they who will carefully per- 
uſe theſe Sheets, will recive (uch a Tin&ture from 
thence, as will render them more exact and ſolid 
im their Judgment before they perceive it ; as there 
are certain Remedies that cure the Diſeaſes of the 
Body, by augmenting and fortifying the vigour of 
the Partss However it be, the "Treatiſe will beno 
long trouble to any one ; for they. who are but a 
little before hand in the World of Learning may 
read and con it in ſeven or.eight days, and it is a 
- hard caſe, if in a Treatiſe that contains ſo much 
Variety, they do not find ſomething ſufficient to 
. repay their trouble. | 


THE SECOND, 
DISCOURSE 


Containing an Anſwer to the Principal Ob- 
jeaions made againſt this Logic. 
T:: EY who adventure to impart their Works 
to publick view muſt reſolve at the ſame 
. 'ime to have as many Cenſurers as Rea- 
ders, Nor oughr this Condition to appear either 
unjuſt or birchenſom. For it they are really uninte* 
reſted, they 07/25 to have abandon'd their Proprie- 
ty'in making the taing publick, and from that rime 
look upon it wich the {ame indifterence,as upon the 

Works of a Stranger. | 

The only right that they can reſerve to them- 
ſelves is that of correCting what ſhall be found de- 
feQive,to which end thoſe various Cenſures that are 
made of Books, are very advantageous. For they 
are always profitable when they. are juſt; and when 
unjuſt, they do no harm. | 

Nevertheleſs Prudence ſometimes requires that 
upon ſeveral Occaſions we ſhould ſubmit to Cen- 
ſuresnot always altogether ſo juſt ; for though they 
do not make appear the thing reprowd to be bad, 
they ſhew us at leaſt that it is not proportionable to 
the Underſtanding of thoſe that find fault. Now it 
i3 
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is better without doubt, : it may be done without 
falling into,any ce to chuſe a 
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edge will þ, of Wit and Intelligence. 

'Ehus,it were to. be. wiſh'd, that Men would nat 
Took: upon the firſt Editions of Books, but as rude 
Effays Shich the'Author propoſe to the "Learned to 
underſtand their Sentiments of the Compoſt tion;to 
the end' thar by a: ColleQion' of »yarious Thoyghits 
and\Cenſures, they may endeavour upon a ſegond 
review to bring their Work to Perfection to-theut- 
moſt of their Capacities. 

And thisis the Courſe we would willingly have 
takenin the Second Edition of this Logic ; bad we 
heard more than what the World. had already faid. 


- "of the former:Nevertheleſs we have:done-what we 


could ; as having added, ſtruck out,and correfcd ſe- 
veral things according to the thoughts of thoſe who 


were fo kind as to let us know their ObjeCtions. 


And firſt of all for the Language,we have almoſt 
in every. thing follow'd the advice of 'two Perſons, 
gave themſelves rhe trouble ro obſerve ſome 
faults that were crept in through Inadvertency, and 
certain .Expreffions which they thought were not 
properly choſen. Nor. did weadhere to their Opi- 
nions till by Conſulration with others, we found that. 
all their Opinions agreed. In: which caſe we Roo 
weinight'be allow'd our Liberty. 
- [Lhe Reader will nd more Additions then Al. 
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rerarions or Retenehmentgnorbding dulyiinform'd/ 

of-the faults ' that: were found itowhan wag: ahieady) | 
done,” However: 'tisrrug wharwexinderftaod:of tome! 
generalObjectionethar were madeagainſt theBoak,) 
which we thougheno tet to bur further: Progrels;;: 
belibving that they: rhemſelgeowtio mare !em, would) 
caſilyj bfaridfyedywhenwe thqqkd pive-our:Reafons: 
forowhavwe AidFor which Cane; itwillnop bein 
rhilaito retort aweurſwer: toinhe ohletelk _ thaſs 
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>Some there « were waffended adthe Tale,of the ths: 
of Thinking; infteadof which rlicy would have hddy 
The:4#«6 of weil Reaſamnize: Bur we defireZem to'can(s: 
dmpuniotpantas mand Deſyge of Lagit'is 
to:give:Rules toraliche Actions af 2the Undectian-.” 
ding and as well for fimple'{dearyias- fob ;Judgment, 
and[Argunents, there was no other-word.rhat =9m- 
prehended al|thoſe/ diffetem: Actions;z.: whereas the: 
word Thiugbe cotmprehends3em: a}l.l\Simple ddexrare: 
po pFndemientrare abobo bts; ahd>2uftgdmenta are: 
of 2012/ 


Touwiig;zimguryat buveidd rhe; Are; 
:| bat chav Addiion:was not nedefiah; 
ry,beingrutierh tpimplytd by the word:4raawbichs 
hghificsofr ad ſelt.'s methiad::of. doingcanp.ttiings 
its ' And* therefore :it is: ernugh.ra layiche; Artof) 
Paton inde rtf tbeabreng hacenor an fappo| 
ſesat tobe abArt be! Pabirel,/ orimutinke ncaling 
Accoinpitaid? © i cord W : ber 19972n $10 

iv Therecisidnorher Obption: againſt hilt multi» 
tude of thingedrawin-fromather Sciences) diloaurs'd! 
<: in this Logic. Which becante./iv aſlaulcs.the 
whole 
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whole Deſign, and pives us-an'occafion to explain! 
our ſelves, ..it is-neceflary. to;examine with ſo much. 
the more care. +-T'o \what-- purpoſe; fay hag wa all. 
this motley, ' variety of Rhetorie,/. Echics, Phyſic, Mes 


aphyfics and Geometry ? When wethought co meet 


oaly with-Logical Precepts, we. are tranſported of 
2 fuddain inta-the Upper Region:of the' maſt lofty 


_ and- notional - Scierices," before the Author know. 


whether we'underltand themor not; Rather ought: 
he not to have conlider'd, that if we had-all thoſe: 
Sciences already perfe, we. ſhould have no need 
of exrag../ ? A had it not been better for. him: 
to: have .a-plain and.down-tight . Logic, 
with. Rus eaplab's by Exarmpiles drawn. front» 
common: Things, than* ro enctimber -thetn- with: 
perplext and- intricate:Notians: :;// | ./; 

-*But they who:argue thus, have not faffciently 
conſfider'd,' that-rhe. efcacſt diſadvantage to a Book 
13, : nat. '20 be read; ſince itcan only be ſerviceable 

toithofe.thatiread; it; 1 Arid © whatever contributes 
to:ca12h: a Book to be read; (contributes.ts irender-cit+ 
weful:: Now:r.is-certaing that had ; gratified their: 


Fancies; and} amade; a dry+ barren Logic . with the 


uſual;Exampleiof; Anima .and Horſe, how.exatt ſo-. 
ever" and-methodical it might have: been, .it\ would: 
haveoaly. ed the-mumber+ of-ſo many other. 
Books, of which the, Werld2a full,” Ands which: are! 
therefore never read. Whereas ir is this {dolle&bia 
on: of ifterent Things.thathias procurid the. Salt of 
this, and. causd. it Tto'be with-leſs' omg gun# and 
ditaſt than others..ou0 wy. og 210ls ahh 10 
-) 7 Never- 


III 
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| Nevertheleſs: this was nor the principal Ain we 
had in this -mixture ; for we are-apt. ta believe we 
have follow'd the moſt natural and moſt ufeful way | 
of handling this Art, by applying a» Remedy, as 
much as in us lay, to an inconvenience, that, ren» 
der'd the Study of it almoſt:Fruitleſs.: - . - 

--The Experience: ſhews: us,: that of a Thouſand; 
yonng Men that learn Logic, thereare bardly 'Ten ; 
that know any wo, hd it, fix Months after they-/ 
have performed their Exerciſes. Now the real caule 
of this ſo frequent either forgetfulneſs or negligence ; 
ſeems to be this, for that all the Subjes treated of 
in Logic, being of themſelves abſtrafted and remote. 
from uſe; the:Examples alſo. by which they are: ex< 
plain'd are'mo'way taking ,and-ſeldom- diſcours'd 
of otherwhere ; ſo that making nu impreſſion upon 
the Fancy, they are with the greater difficulty re- 
tain'd in memory, which ſuddainly loſes all the Ideas 
it had a while ago Concetv'd. » ; 

-- Moreover finding theſe common Examples not: 
ſufficient to prove . Aura Art it ſelf: may be'ap+ 
ply'd to any thing uſeful, they.accuſtom-themſelves 
to immure Logic within it ſelf, not ſuffering it to 
extend any farther ; whereas Logic was invented 
to'be ſerviceable; as an Inſtrument to the reſt of- 
the Sciences'; ſo that having never ſeen its true uſe;. 
they never make any-ulſe of it, but are glad to-be: 
rid of it, as of a*mean and: unprofitable Know- 
ledge, - | bigoted 

For remedy of which Inconveniency, wethought 
it the beſt way not to ſeperate Logic, according to 
the 
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the-uſaal Cuſtom; fo' far from the reſt of the Sci- 
ences; for-the! Service of which. ir was delign'd, ' 
bat:to join-them together both the one and the orher 
by-che means of Examples drawn from ſolid Reas 
ding, ſhewing at the ſame time both the Rules and 
the Practice, to.the end that fo the Scholar may 
learn ro Judge of thoſe Sciences by Logic, and re- 
tain [Logic ur /bis Memory, by the help of the 
- Sothat this Variety is ſo far from being a means 
to darken theſe Precepts,that nothing can contribute 
more to. brighten and explain them ; for ofcthem- F 
ſelves: they are. too! ſubri] _ to. .mzake any Impreflibn? 
upon the Mind, if there be.not ſomething to: make 
thempleafing: and acceptable to the Fancy.: | 
{'Fherefore to render this mixcure: the mare ac- 
ceptable, we have not borrow'd Examplesat a ven- 
ture from. thoſe Sciences, but have made choice of 
the moſt important Pcints . of T'ruthy 'and which 
might be” oft {erviceable tothe Ryles-and Pririci- 
plesto find out! theiEruth in other Matters, which" 
could not;bechandicd-at the ſame: rime. 
« For Exatmple; as to what concerns Rhetoric, 
we.confider'd that there is lictle, advantage to- be: 
drawn from thatArt,for the finding out of Thoughts, 
Expreſſions and:Emwbailſhmenrs. ' Our wit tuzniſhes 
us/with Thoughts); .Uſe affords us Exprefion, and: 
for Figures and ..Qrnaments: they are many times: 
ſuperfluous , ſo that all the Benefit from thence! 
conſiſts in avoiding certain' evil Habirs of Writing 
and Speaking, eſpecially an Artificial and Rheto- 


rical 
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rical Stile compos'd of falſe Iomtnations 
bates, and fore'd Figures, the malt unpardonable of 
all Vices in an Orator. Now perhaps. you will 
find in this Logic, as. much. I, | 
knowing and avoiding thoſe - Bs in 
Books that expreſly handle that Subjeft.: The laſt: 
Chapter of the Fiſt Parr, ſhewing the. Nature of 
figured. Stile, at the ſame time, ſhews the uſe of it, 
and, diſcorgrs. the true Rule by which you may 
know Legizimares from Spuriow Figures. The Chap» 
ter-where-we treat of Places in general, may very 


Yetedd 


-1 4 much avail ro prune off the ſoperfluqus 


of vulgar. 


Arge, whorem we 


diſgrace An Nl of Falſhood, pron 
the by, a moſt important Rule of Rhe- 
'than which 


which there is nothing more prevas 


the, more dangerous, by how much they are moſt 

dithc i ok ber. 

| As tar Ethics, the principal SubjeCt of this Treas» 

tile, woyld not, permit us to inſert more than we 

have done neverthelels, I am apt to believe by 

What is fer down in the Chaprer of falſe ys. 
C 
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Good ad Evil,''n*the Fyſe Part, as *alls in that * 0+ > 
ther Chapter of fallacious arguing thar happens 1 in_ 
civil Converſe, that'Men miy ſee the latge extent. 
of it, andhow it conduces to diſplay a great part 
of humanrregylarities.. © 

"There is nothing 10 Meta oft more confide- 
rable oy the! 'Orj Sal of fe decks, and, ie ſe- 


$i6s 


| Prodly of-its Þ Itietority founded upon that iſto.” 
Ction. . All which things are largely” handled i in the 
Fiſt and: Fourth Part. 

"In ſeveral Places'alſo occur” the greateſt part of 
the general-Principleg'of Phyſic ic, which it” "Ul be 6* 
I; thing to np or together. / FYoin wherics! 
the Reader: may be- Act enlightnell in what! 
is moſt proper to 'be known'concerning Pondero- 
{ty, the ſenſible Qualitits, the Adtions, "the Sences, ! 
the atiraftive Faculties, the 'bctult: Veſtnes,: ſtib<? 
ſtantial' Forms, ſufficiept to undeteiy#h5 of in $21 
numerable Company of - falſe eas; Whictt "we * 
ſuckd in from- our Infancy” to the igulicy? of 


Truth. | 
Not that I, however, bein here are "many 


things tobe learn 'd, would have the Reader nog-" 
lect ſuch” Books as'expteſly trear upon thofe | Sub 
jets, which are CT catefully*to'be (ft 
But w@have conſidered that there are: &rrgin 
ſons, who may think "this general and ory 
Knowledge of the Sciences ſufficierir;-and fo it may 


be perhaps to thoſe that never intend'to-devote them- 
lclves 


| Ws 


th 
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ſelves to the {tudy of Divinity; For Theology re-. 
quires an accurate Knowledge of Scholaltic: Philo- 
ſophy, which is as it were its, Mothet Language. 
Now though it is impoſſible they ſhould find. all 
that they have to learn in this Book 3; nevertheleſs, 
: £1 dare affirth, they may find whatever'is conyenierit; 
+ Þ} co bellaid up in the, memory for Uſe. + 
t } * As. to whar they, object, .chat there are ſome. of. 
the Examples that are not- proportionate. to the Ca» 
pacities of 'young | Beginners ; they err in theic 
affirmation, unleſs it be in reference to Geometry. 
For as for any of the reſt, they may he,cafily un-. 
> Þ| detftood by all that are not. alrogether” void, of Las, 
53 | derftanding, though they never Jeargr any thing of;. 
gi | Philoſophy. *'Nay, perhaps, they may be more ea-. 
ie! I bly underſtood by "thoſe 'who are as. yer free from 
,_1 Y all manner” of prejudice, than by ſuch as.are-amply.. 
+ { | furniſh'd with the Maxims.of common Philoſophy. 
21 | As for the Examples of Geometry, 7tis very txvs,, 
: they willnot'be underſtood, by all he World: bur 
16: | vere lies the Iriconvenience ?. For they are. qnly, 
of brought. where Geometry is expreſly,-and. by i 
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/ Bf4f, diſcoursd of, and fo may be paſs'd over with- 

; y Your any harm ; or ar lealt where the things. are (0, 
g —_— hemlever, pes need no illuſtration, , 

11 Yor elle arg ſ6.explain'd by other Examples; tha; the, 
cl help'gfa Galeick ay jd way Regpitce "mr 1 trol 
er. | Peides," if y cxamine 6g where Shes 
Wy! EXarti les-ate mat of, they . Wiltice that it, was a, 
api hard marcer to 4 ga Os; at were ſo 'proper_;_ 
Y there being only t Wo 


Wwe 2 Thaikdd £ "wad 
zence which bk able td afford 
, {3 
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US clear Tdeas and Propolitions not to be controver-_ 
ted. _ 

" For Example, ſpeaking of reciprocal Proprics 
ties, we have rior d, that there is ſuch'a Proprie- 
Ty in Rectangle Triangles, where the Square of the 

patenuſe 1s equal ro the Squares of the reſt of the 
fG Which ts clear and certain to a that, mr er- 


Nand it: They that do not a he it fy be” 
poſe it x0 be fo ;' nor will they p hay the |c6 ap- 


prehend ' the thing it phil "which the Example is 
brought to 


Apain, 1 for had been to Poe the common: 
Example of Riſiit, which is the + prop Pro- 
._ pticy © ly we. propos 'd a rn 

not otly very obſture bur very ' much ch colnroy 
For if we EONS: by 'by ws, a power « 


trating and'dilg know not why on 
nizy notteach' more imitate thoſe LTet 
Lips ; and ſome we know there : are that do { O, wo] ; 
if we include within the f gnilication of ey 

nbt only the' change of thee Countenance, but nl 
the Thoughisthat accompany and. I produce it.; and. 
ſo by Re/ibility mean' 2 Power to Laugh, by ul : 
in thit i inanger ral human AQtions may ah called re-. 
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thoſe, Who attribute Thinking: to- Beaſts,. and who- 
may as well allow them- Laughter with: Thoughe.. 
Whereas the Example before alledged will not ag- 
mit theſe Cavils as beinFGertain:and uncontroverted 
among all Men. | 

Itr another place, we hinted that there are ſome 
Corporeal things which- we- apprehended after a 
Spiritual manner, . without rhe help of Imagination. 
And to confirm this,. we brought. rhe” Example of 
the Ch;/50gon,. or: Thouſand: Angled Figure. Which 
Figure we conceive clearly. and: diſtintly in our 
Minds, though: the Imagination . cannot from any 
delineation of it,. be ſo diſtin& as to difplay its Pro- 
prieties.  Curſorily.alfo we aſſerted that one of the 
Proprieties of. this Figure. was, that all theſe Angles 
were equal. to-1 995-Right Angles. - . And it is ap- 
parent thar- this: Ex he Pootes what we intended 
to make'our in-thatplace. 
4 It remains that we clear our ſelves from an en- 
i? | vious Complaint that ſome Perſoris have made a- 
22 gainſt Us,. that we have taken out of Ariftorle's Ex- 
nd. amples of vitious Definitions, and ill cohering Ar- 
£ gumentations ; which ſeems ro be done”our of a 
"Fl ſecret deſign to deſtroy the Periparetic Philoſophy. 
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\p Burt they had never pronounced fo ſevere a Sen- 
4 rence againſt us, had they conſidered the Rules to 
mul be obſerved in citing Examples of Errors, which 


be however we haveadhered to in quioting 4iforle. 
Firſt, Experience ſhews us, that thoſe which | 
he |. 9 vulparly propog'd, are of little or no uſe, and 
57 || difficulr ro be remembred, as being fram'd' ar plea- 
, C 3 fure ; 


jo The Second Diſcourſe. 
- fare; befides thar.the Errors.are fo palptle and fo 
'vilible, that a Man ,would think it impoſſible ro 
Fvmble. upon them.  Therefore.ir is much, more 
'Þ> the pulpole; 6 the end that what is faid-cop- 
-cerhing' thoſe Errors, may be the more deeply. re- 
tain'd in Memory, , and the more eaſily... avoided, 
to leleft ſome notable Example of the Errors, into 
"which ſome celebrated Author has already fallen. + 
"For finding the Reputajzon of great Men .not 
free fron noted 1lips, Ws are incited by, Care and 
;zduſtry, to preſerve. our ſelyes From "the, like, Sur- 


. 


| 


* Moreover ſeeing | every Man is bound to, make 
what he writes. as profitable as may be, therefore 
of ſer-purpoſe thoſe Examples of Errors are to. be 
* produced, . of which! it maſt imports us n6t to þe 
| Br For. it would be an endleſs. Toil to,re- 
"member all the dreams and trifles of Flud,, Vanhe!- 
3101 and Paracelſus. And therefore it is better to 
f-arch Examples in Famous Authors, whoſe Errors 
may be worth while to underſtand, 
_ Now all this is to be, found in Ariftozle.to a Hairs 
| Breadch:., For nothing can fo: effeQtually perſwade 
a Man to.avoid, a: fault, as to- ſhew, that ſuch, a 
a Man as he, ſtumbled.at the .ſame:Block. And 
"bis Philoſophy is become fo famons through the 
vaſt. number of deſerving Perſons that have 'em- 
 braced'it, that there is all the Reaſon in. the World, 
bis Defects ſhould, be, expos'd. Which ning ſo, 
we thought.it would be worth while . for the Rea- 
der to take a review of the Maxims of the Perips- 
relic 
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teric Philoſophy, yet- becauſe it is never good: to. be 


deluded, thoſe Maxims are ſo propos'd,: that-what 


-they:.;are may be eafily known, as baying curſo- 
-rily merkedout'the Defedts,- for farther. detection 


of their Fallacies. 

'4-'W hich. we have not done to-leffen- the Repura- 
tion--of - Arifterle 3. but rather to do him- honour as 
. njuch as may be done by thoſe that differ in Opi-. 
nion from him. And *tis vilible in other places, 
that the +pgints which are tax'd of Errors, are of 
-No.:reatImportangs, - nor: ſhake, the Foundations 
tr hs Philoſophy, hich we had no- Tncention- to 

ils 4 $OC 

\But+if we make no mention ' of . thoſe things 
wherein! Art/ftovle: has excelled in ſeveral of his Books, 
- the Reaſon way this, ; becauſe the Series a the Dil- 
- courſe:-did not:-afford- an; Qpportunity.; lo to do ; 
. whiqh;;haweyer we would willingly:-and | gladly 
| hayp done,. if 1Ogcahon-had offered; ner. had t- 
' ryſtotle - wanted his- due Applauſt,- who, beyond all 


.Conttoverſie;was a Perſon of a capacious and ſearch. 
. Ing Genius, upon which he relying, has linked 


- ogether long Chains:of Conſequences in. (ach: Mar- 
ters wponWhich he diſcoutrled i And, therefore;ne has 
'baen very. Proſperos. id whathe has writenin-the 
Second Book of his Rhetoric concerning the'Paſ- 
{10ns. [ Egregious allo are his Notions and Ob- 
ſervations Wbich..be-:has delivered in bis Politics, 


his Ethics, - his Problems, and his Hiſtory of Ani- 


mals: And /as..confuſcd. as his:Araltics are,. yet-we 
mult confeſs that almoſt all we know concerning 
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the Rules of Logic, i taken from thence; Yo 
that there is tiot any Author from whom we 
have borrowed more than from Ariſto:le in this 
Logic, as one t6 whom the! Botdy of rhe Precepts 
belong. Tere 
Tue it is, thatthe- moſt Imperfect of his Work 
ſeems to be his Phyſicks, as being alſo. thar which 
for a long timeas been cotideran'd and forbidden 
by the Church, as 4 Learned Perfon -has made 
2ppear in' a Treatiſe -written''to that prrpoſe; 
though the prindipel' Fault -of it was' nor" thar "ic 
was Falſe, 'but that it wils'too. -True-.and taught 
nothing but ſuch Things as could not be' con- 
vealed fron our Knowkdge. For whoever :doubt-._ 
ed bur that *l Things were compoſed of Marrer, 
and 4 ceftain-Form, of Matter > Whether Marrer 
being © pijt on Forts did niov-want it before, that 
+35 to.) ay, whether © did not ſuffer Privation? Or 
whoever queſtion'd thoſe: other”. Ptinciples of his 
- Metaphylicks, wherein 'we are taught that all 
Things depend upon Form ; that 'bare Marrer is 
void of Aftion; that there are Place, Motion, 
Faculties and. Qualities : But afrer all this, 'wedo 
Hot ſeem” ro-- have learn'd any thing” new, 'or ate 
we- more able ro give a Reaforr of any of Nature's 
Effects. _ of 90H L192" 
Bur if there be-aty. Perſons, as many there are, 
who believe. it a.Crime to difſent from Anforte,- it 
will be no. difficult thing to make it-appear how 
farremote from Reaſon fuck a vain Aﬀertion is. © 
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For or if we are oblig'd to Reverencc the k 


of ſome Philoſophers, thar is only for two Reaſons, | 


either out of a Proſpect of the Truth to which they 
have' adhered, or- for the Reputation which they 
have acquir'd'among the Learned. 
For the ſake of Truth we Reverence them, when 
they keep cloſe to ir ;. but Truth does: not require 
that we ſhould honour Falſhood, in whomever i it 


As » the Conſe of Men, in the bation 
of a Phi her,. certain it is, that tis 2 
Reaſon for giving Refpe&; nor can it be denied, . 
but very' impeudently,. without great warineſs. 
And: the Reatan is, becauſe in coneradiQting the 
Generality, we:may be juſtly iſpeRed of Prefum- - _ 
ption, as 'believing our rd more dear-ſighted 
thasſo many:others. - - 

But when the Learned World is divided- in their 
Opinians, . as.to the.worth' of an Author;”and* that- 
Perſons of- Reputation appear* on- beth ſides," we 
are not” hen-alliped oth to that: Reſervednefs, and we 
may. freely declare” what we approve, «ti8 whit 
we diſlike inthoſe Writings about whickth&Ezarn- - 
ed are divided, For then we do not -oppoſe our 
Sentiments againſt- the Seye of the a and his - 
Abetters, but {ide withthoſs that maintain the con- 
trary Party. - 

And now behold the true Condition of © Ariſtoile * 


at this Day. His Philoſophy has experienced both - 


Fortunes, ſometimes exploded-and condemned by - 
all ;. otherwhile- received: and - applauded by * 
2. 
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At they Day--it. is reduced into: a-middle Condi- 
tion berween .the- two -Extreams, :In. France; Flan- 
" ders, England, Gertkany and Holland they Write fre- 
; quently for,.. and. againſt, * Ariſtotle's Philoſophy. 
The Pariſian Conferences as well as their Writings 
are ,divided into [I'wo: Parts ;'nor does any one 
comppin, of - this gpert/Wan, declared againſt him. 

the moſt famous Profeſſors. no :\longer' condemn 
rhemſclves to thatSlavery of blindly receiving/ and 
maintaining whatever they. find in his Books,.and. 
ſome of..his Opinions- are- utterly exterminated; 
for. what: -Phylician will now maintain that the 
Nerves proceed from the Heart, . as 4r:/to:/e-belio- 
ved;.-ſince. Anatomy clearly demonſtrates: now, 
that they. derive; their. . Orzginal from the-Brain. 
Whence proceeded that faying of: St. Aaſtin. 
ui ex punAo cerebri C quaſi | Centro omnes Senſis 
efudit.. + 

Eb-ho diffms'd all the Senſes from the Point, ay. as it 
Atore, the Center of the Bram. | 

And what Philoſopher dares. be. fo obſtinate as 
20: affirm, that theſwiftneſs of. ponderous | Things 
deſccodirigs encreaſes proportionably to the -propor- 
tion. of their. Weight.?. When any. Man:may end 


. this diſpute, by letting two -ponderous Bodies never 


{9 unequal in proportion, fall from. a high place , 
at what time he ſhall find very little difference | in 

the ſwittneſs of their Motion. © 
All things: violent -are of: ſhort Comtinuance, 
and; all. Extreams are violent; *Tiis very. hard 
wealure to proſcribe all Ariſtorle's Opinions, as fore 
merly, 
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\merfy -has 'been dons. * On the! other fide, itis an 
unreaſotiable::Servitude, )'for a2Man torpledge His 
- Aſſent to ult/4ie has'wehrengs wid - to allow only 
hind for the ſtandard of 'Philolophy, as afterwards 


they went about to do. Meticannot long endure 
ſuch a Tyranny, but by degrees they will recover 
the Poſleffion of their rational Liberty, which 
conſiſts in- approving what they judge to be true, 
and rejeRting that which they judge to be falſe. 
For it does not ſeem contrary to Reaſon, that 
Reaſon ſhould ſubmit to Authority in Sciences, 
which treating of Things above Reaſon, are bound 
to follow another Light, which is that of Divine 


Hurhority, Bur in Sciences Sha depend. upon, 
ſupport of Realon; Reafon acts well and by her 


own Precepts, when ſhe Decrees that there 1s no- 
Obedience to be given to the Authority of Philoſo- 
phers againſt Reaſon. | 

This is the Rule, which we have follow'd in di 
courling the Opinions of the Philoſophers, as well 
Antient as Modern, -we have ſought for .Truth in 
both, neither eſpouling. the quarrel of any_ Sect, 


-nor byddzng battle. to any. 
MS FITS: that is to be concluded, when we re- - 


3e& the Gpinion of. Ariſtorle, or any other is on-- 
ly this, that in ſuch a point we diflent from 
not, that. we do not conſent in others ; much- 
leſs that we have any Averlion againſt them ; or 
ſeek to Degrade or Leſlea their worth. And this 
modeſt procedure of ours, we hope, will beap-- 
proved by all juſt Judges, avd that they will ac- 
know- ' 
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DT that there | js nathing. in .the whole 
: World, , cy a. fincere: Helis 407: contribute: to the 
publick Good, -asfargs liesjnabt power of « Trea- 
- tiſe-of this Nature,; Withoaz Paſhos. | or ns 4- 
yu any' Perſon Gs: - 


C3 


Things: that: preſent; themſelves. to. the Mod, as - 
when we-conſider the Sun,. the Earth, a.T ree,. Ro- 
tunditys. 2x .DQUare,: tation, /Entity,. pronofin- - 
can on po Ia _ and. rhe 
Form: under. which: we. conſider. them. i called. an 
Igeac. 


-OGIC » che dino well wing Reaſon in 
the of * - for the. Inftru- 
ion bs well of a Man's fel; as of others. 
'This:Art. is devived fram the: Refietions which 


| Men:have made. upon the Four-Principat _ 


rians. ob. the- Mind, odyyrobeyfen, Jadements, Di 
= 


the ſimple 1 of 


We- 


wed. i. Es 


_ : '0r, 


ent, that om of the Ming, by 


El 
ths "on 
= Re 


affirm or deny the Earth to be round, 
Diſcourſe we call that Operation of the Mind, T 


to be re 
refer it 
Vertue | c , 

We call Di/peſitzon thats. Action of the Mind, by 
_ - range various Ideas, TYP and S A 


Wes Df pp Foc ſenfianahon; 


Theſe Operations _— meerly from - od 
and that ſometimes -rhore- -perfeMy +From t 7 
chit ' ate' altogerher ignorarit-of« Logic, ;than 
others 'that have learn'd ir. 1. So thar it: ' iNnouithe 

i buſmeſs of this Arvrs find! ontith> way toeptiform 
-theſe Operations;' for thit we:haver:from:iNatute 
" alone;" that his given'asthe Uſe of Reaſon, bur.ra- 
ther to make certain Animadverſions wpan.'thaſe 
' Things \ which Nature. her (elf operates.in-us, which £6 
mn} beof a threefold Uſe'to us, 'B: 
" Firſt, *we -are thereby affured, tharrs- make a 
t uſe. of our:Reaſon;'2.For.the Confiderationof 
-R l6s begots {rus 9:more ar Application and 
"atremive Induſtry of the Mind.” 77 


The 


— 


_  *._.... The Art of Thinking. 79 
The'Stconid is,” That, thereby we triore eaſily de- - 
te&t and expHin 'the” Errors and Defeds, which 
- we meet within te Obetaridns of the Mind,” For 
oftentimes it falls out, that we diſcover ' by the 
meer Light of Nature. the. Faults of--Ratiocination, 
yet are not able to give a Reaſon why it. is falſe. 
Thus they 'who: knqw not; whit belopg3to Paint- 
ing, may take Exceptions at the Defe&ts of a Pi- 
Qure ; though they arg not. able co-tell.the Reaſon 
'W y they-Gnd fault... A 1; 

\ © The Third'Is, That we are brought to.a more - 
accurate Knowledge of the Nature of out Under- 
ſtanding by theſe Refletions upon the Operxati 
.of the Mind : Which,” if we ook no further* 
-meer -Speculation, is*to' be" preferred before £ 
Knowledgeof all Corporeal Fhings,. whith are in- 


Ta GS az 1 
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finitely below Spiritual Confideranions. 

Now ſuppofing thoſe Fhings, "which we reyolye 
in our Minds, in reference to our. owrt Thoughts, | 

:were only done With reſpect to'our ſelves, ir;,would 
ſuffice to conſider them in. themſelves, not cloathed 
with ' Words 'or- any other Signs:* but iq' regard 
we''cannot manifeſt our Thovghes to"atliers,” bur 
by the Benefits of -exrerior Marks': And for that 
this Cuſtom. is-ſo prevalent, that when we medi- 
tate alone, the Things themſelves do nor preſent 
themſelves to our 'Thoughts, but in the cloathing 
of thoſe Words by which we expreſs 'them r6 9- 
thers, it is neceſlary-+for Logic to conſider” Ideas 
joind to Words, and Words join'd ta. Ideas. 


And: 
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And thus by what we aye ſaid it follows, That 

c may bedivided into. Four, Parts, according to 
un Refledions which we make ka ? 
Four Operatians of the Mind. | 


— 


FIRST PART. 


Containing RefleBlios upon” Ideas, or upon 
the firſt Operation of the Mind, which i 
called Apprebenfion.. 


TINCE we” cannot - have any. Roowledge of 

* what is without, us, but by. the affiſtance of 
The which arc. within us, . what we ſhall. diſcourſe 
of Ideas. may be. thoyght perhaps tobe the moſt im-- 
Portant part of. Logic, as being the foundation of - 
all the reſt.. 

We may neduce theſe RefleRions to five Heads, 
According to the five. ways of conſidering ldeas 
0b [3 Nl. their, Nature.and. Original. 


-to. the: difference of the : 
We I eſent, wat 


. preſent, 

+ According to their being ſingle or compound ; 
wht we ues of AbſtraRtions and Preciſiens of.. 
the latellect. 

4+ According* to thelr- Extent or ReſtriQtion; : 
that is to fay, their: Univerſality, . Particularity or - 
Singularity. 

5; According: as they are. car and obſcure;. FE 
KigR.or confuled;. CHAP... 
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' of Fas, Aces ang " _ None FP 
| Origmal.” | 


HE word Idea is of the uiinber of thoſe words 
| which ate fo clear, that they need nor to be 
Por | explained by any othef'4; 'thete being 13 ochermate 
\ -. | clear and {imple 

- 86 thi all that Gin be done-in this caſes to a= 
void Errouw and Miſtske, is to bbſerve rhe falſe 
oe” Notiohsand Interprerations that may be attributed 
we toi Word ; while ſome make 4 of ir only to 
ce ME nanne nite web a 
uſe f forte by> the" dpplication of "che Mind” 10 thoſe 
_ Foritw' that are”! pontoon wan barata 

Feall'd Ihngitat ion. 

; For av St. Auſtin obſerves, Man ever ſince his 
ds, Fall has been fo accuſtom'd ro contemplate Corpvu- 

- If feal Thigy, the Forms of whichenter through our 

i Sences into our Brains, that rhe moſt part believe 
he: they cantiot apprehend a thiog, when they camot 
ifnapiae ity that is, contemplate it as a Thing Cor- 
poreal: 'As: if Magn had no other way to think or 
apprehend. 

Whereas no Main can make a RefleQion upon 
what occurs to his Thoughts, but he mult acknow- 


, that he conceives mwny' things ether 
deftinge of Corporeal Form ;' and fn ads 


4 Ax Lac: 0r,v\ i Par], 
| between Imagination and perfect Underſtanding, 
* As for Example, when } imagine a Triangle, I - 

| not contemplate it only as a Figure conſiſting © 


three RiphyLinex 5. bye alſo, copſider thoſe three 
green ann eu iu Te 


ight Lines. as preſent, . by the force 
! Application of the*Mind';' 4nd this is properly to 
| imagine, Or, if I wonld think of a Figure with 
| @ Ehouſand Angles,. 1 preſently: apprehend jrhigt it 


Mm «48 & Figute conlifting. of Thouſand hdes,. as ealt- 
Aycas-»:opprebend A:Frigngle.to; conſilt, of throe 
| Sidesz but I cannot imagine the 'Thoyfand Sides'9 

. that Figure;cinor;behold themes being preſents;with 

the Eye$;: as {-may; fo ſaysof my ,Migg. 1.4 AGLA 
-- Nevertheleſs, cis very. true, that rhe daily, pra- 

* Qtice- of Imagination, .. in apptebending* Corporeal 

. Things: is the: Reaſon, - that. oft-times, :when- we 

- imagine{a:Fjpure ofa. Thoufand Anples,! wh form 

zartour Thoughts ſame; 6onfuled Figure: or. orher.: By 

It is evident, that the Figure thus. formed; by; the 
" Aﬀiſtanceof-Imagifationy.is fiot;a Figure of a; Thou 
. ſand Angles; as nothing differing from thazjForn 

-which:any. one; would-frame-in bis Thoughrr; wer 

-heito imagine /& Figure-of "Ten thouſind Angles ; 

+ asalo;for thatit is nd /Way's, ſerviceable toe diſcony 

-:the Propricties that, made-the diflerence between; 

+ Figure of a- Thouſand Angles from] any other Þ 
lygon. D222; | 
And therefore I cannot properly imagine*a Fi 
-gure: of..a:'Thoufand.. Angles, . for that the Figur 
*-which: I would frame: in: my, Jawginitionwould, rc 
nao ixdiebrotuer: Figure.) gonads 
- be 


9 —— — 
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'f ber of Angles 3 and.yet. I; can very. clearly and'di” 
KinAly conceive it,. as being} able to demonſtrate 
all-irs Proprieties-;. as that all the Angleztogacher.grc 
equal t9:1.996 Right Angles..:, And Hhusby. con- 
ſequegce it is'one Og to imagine; another wart 
apprehend. -- 
\ This is yet more hal uh by the Conſidermion of 
many -Things' which we clearly '#pprehend, ' and 
yet can\no Way! ;in. the, Warlkdattain them: by \Ima- 
g5n4tion. - For whatdo we apprehend. more clearly, 
than our thought when we think? Nevertheleſs, [i 
.1simpoſlible to. Imagine, -@. Thoughts nar to; delienate 
any: Form of it in the Brain. © What Forms of the 
Particles of Affirmation, Tes, . and the Negation, 
Ne, can be deſcribd-in the Fancy. Yet. both he 
that. denies, and be . that affirms the Eqrth. to.be 
J round have the lame expreſs Dnaginations, Barth and 
Retwndiry. To theſe the. one; adds Affirmation, 
which is an Action of the Mind,. which conceives 
without any corporeal Form ; the other adds.a Ne- 


"VS gative, which is another Action of. the Mind, and 


Y-much more incapable of a formal Deſcription. 

MY... When we ſpeak then. of. Ideas, we. dq».not call 
by that Name thoſe Images that preſent, themſelves 
to the Fancy, / but whmever-- offers it ſelf to:our 
Thoughts 5 at what time we may truly affirm, that 
we apprehend a certain Thing, after whatever man- 
ner weapprehend it, 

Whence. ir; follows that we -can expreſ, nothitlg 
an words, fo that we underſtand What.we ſay,-but 
that i evident, from thence; that weheve:in; =w_ 
ll .- {cives 


" __— — TS 
ky -- /»Ldgie + aol Part I. 
 ſelves- the 122 of the thing by 6ur words ; 
though that 1des ma hayden to be ſog1erimes more 
Plain and biſtindX', map hgh be obſcure and con- 
Tusd, 46% ſhell dediave Heteufter. For he would 
comtyddidt hiiifelf that ſhould affirtn, he knew —_ 
| he meant by the words which he pronounce 

yetutthe ſane tifie that he pronounces them, Hy 
underftigd but the ſormd of rhofe words, 

 - Ad rhis-is that which ſkews us'the falfity of two 
——_ broached by the” Philoſophers of theſe 


hog that wehave'td Red of God, ' For 
we had none, in profiouncing the wotd God, We 
fhould apprehend' no more than the three Letters 
G,'0,D, and he thit only ſpeaks Engly/h, would 
have no. -more in his Thovghts, when he heats thar 
word x "than if he ſhould come into a 
nor utiderflanding a title of FÞh#w, 
and heer the Naries of God, Advniv'ot Elbbrt. 

Moreover when ſortie Men would be called Gods 
( which was the Frenzy of Cahyule and Donntign ) 
there cotild be no Crime" of Impicty laid to their 
Charge, for thac there's —__ in the three Ler- 
rery G,O, D, or the two Syllables Dew which nay 
not be arcributed"1o' 4 Man, 'abſtraQting the' tes 
' from the word': For which reaſon the Hollander was 
never tax'd with Impiety, who call'd himſelf Lads- 
vicw De-w. What was then the Iimpicty bf thoſe 
"Princes, but that they lefe 'at leaſt a part of its 
keto the Word Dew, ſo thit it fignified that tran- 
 Grndendenc and adorable Nature of a Deity, and 
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appropriated: zo themſelves both the Word {andthe 
Idea. 417 [10s 

But had we not the Beg of God, upon What 
could we ground all that we fayi of God ? Asthat 
* Rom Þ as he: Ny Foernghs Pa Mac, 
as Wa 


a js nyt TOES. of God 
to oY Falſe Divjnities; not but that the Word 
might be attribured ro them, being taken materi-- 
ally; bur. becauſe. the 1des which we hays in our 
ſelves of zþe, Supreme Being, and which we havcan- 
nexed . tothe word God, velangs. roſy tothe Tue 


"The ſecond of the falſe Colakens 8, What an 
Exglifo Man aflcrts, That Retiorinatien # nothing e/ 
but 8 Connexion and Chain of Names linkd: together by 
the ward, Eſt, 58., a5. - Vhgnos it follows, that. by 
Reqſoning we can. conclude nabing of the- Nature: of 
Things, but, only concerning, their. Appelations;3. thas n 
to ſay, that we barely ſee whether we affemble together. 
wel or il, according to the Covenants we have made 

concernang their Sygnific atzons, 

ao mich ie Gove Autborace If chis be:\true, 
« if, may he 14 5, Reaſowng will depend upon Hords, 
Vardi upon Imagination, and Imagination, perhaps, and 
which #, my Opinion, will depend upon the Motion of the 
Corporeal Organs, and ſo our Soul will prove no other 
then the Mation of ſome parts of the Orgenical Body. 


We 
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- Wears. willing tobelteve, that theſe' Words 
contain an ObjeQion far remote from the Sence of 
the Propoſer ; but in regard that being fo Dogma- 
t ically expreſled, they ruin the Immortality of the 
Soul, it will -be of great Importance to lay-open 
the Fallacy of the ObeRtion which'it will be no 
difficult thing to do. - For the Covendnts, of which 
the Philoſopher ſpeaks, ' can- be: no/ other than'the 
conſent of Men, to take” certain Sounds'for Sigrs' 
of thoſe Ideas 'exifting"in our Minds. '* So that if 
We had not' beſides the'Namies, the Ideas of Things 
in our ſelves,” thoſe Covenants would have been im- 
potfible ;/as it" is impoſſible: by any ſuch Covenant 
re make ia (blind''Man underſtand © what is meant 
by: the words,':Ret,' Greene or Blew. For not ha-' 
ving theſe Ideas in his Mind, he cannot join them: 
to the Sound. ' G EO | 
Moreover ſeveral Nations having given different 
Namesto: Things, ever: to thoſe that "are moſt ap-' | 
parent: agd{imple, 25 are thoſ& which are cthe*Ob-' 
jets Geometty, they could-riot diſcout(e-:in the- 
ſams.matner of the fame" Fruths-if Diſcourſe wete 
nothing but'a"Connexion'6f Names bythe Word," 
Eft; "ut $9544 STVETIE ++ &% dn We _—> a | 


\ 


And fince' it appears by this' variety of words,” 
thar-the- Arubians” (for 'Example-ſak&)--do nor a- | 
gree whivths-Ewg/y/pubout the ſame {ignification'of | 
Namesj>ſo could they never agree in Julgtaent'or” | 
Diſcourſe; -if- their 'Piſcoufſe\'depended upon that" 


 Covenanit-" 


} + o 4); h2 
. » a# 4 . 
= . | Laſtly, 
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ds Laftly; WY ay; thit the” ſignlification *of of _ 
words are Avbirrar} of 44 placitum,” we Rick deep 


a- Bin Equivocation. For i it is true, that it is a thing* 
he” | alrogether Arbirary to! join this des to that Sound, ' 
en Frather” than another.” But oe Fo by wr Arbj he's 


hitgs'thar deps 1nd upon ote''s fect. 


ch. Y. Fol eat th eyidl er di m% 'Whithrthite 
he” Fwe why Heh mablfeſt”wE ty," that it would'þe? 


ns" ery ridiculous rs thi TE that 7 2 "Te could de-" 
if pend upon things purely Arbre, Now when "Y 
25 Man his toriduded 'by his Reafon, that the Iron* 
mn JAxel thar paſſes ttirguph the rwe: Millsſtones of a” 
ot Corn: "y 


= "Ro r > withollt' curning the” 
ne” If Vein Found "ir paſd throligh 
Fat Hy SET tne the* ferns Alte colild nat" 
ors whhdhr turninþ'the up infra ſtone ; if be-' 
ng ſquare, 'it were faſtned in a ſquare hole of the” 
ppet Mill-ſtone 7 whir he be undertaken to prove 
Ih pe ws." And, yy onſtquerite"this DIE * 
Feng Rte ateording' t0'a 

F & tfrefy Tepe King up 0n the Fancy \bf' 

i? Biie © Toto 4 Ou Fodpmient Te 
raruld {8 Akon by the the wi eration of Tdeas; 
rhich! qr \pleas d to'dendte' and {ignife 


 : 


Is," y certain, 
a- a Wm y 'ts IP Eves unfferſtatid] by the, 
oh 1c "vet ire how to lay PO. 99% 


'v: So that.” 
| how tlie Qenton 4 is, hater our 6g 
Frh ora the Senſes, and. whether the* com- 
ofl Maxim be revue ioThetei * nothing 1 m the Intelle8, 

ich 1s not firſt in the Senſe. 'T his 


Te Ori of « Philoſopher of Great 
nt be Work a Pigs his Logic 
very Idea derives its Origtnal : 
"iy ok ie Never that all ' Ide- | 
fare or Lins Senſcs,as they are ie] 
te EE they were at leaſt form'd 
qalage rh ye wi cy: of 


uk If OOH ch of Sc 
aV rl OHA EE 
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Ba, | tha goes njon ny wr _ 
Tents 
Sd to buphghep bs abſurd, 


trary to Relipion as to true Philoſophy For NE hk 
nothing bur what is Eres, what is there that we 
conceive more diſtiptly ſhop oj thoughts them: 

| lyes ? 
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at Wl ſelves 2 what Propolition clearer than this, I thinks 
ic i therefore I am ? However we can never be certain 
al S$ of the Truth of this Propoſition, unleſs we under- 
les Tf ſtand diſtinctly what it is to Be, and what to Think. 
he & Neither is it to be required from us to explain theſe 
1d & terms any farther z -becauſe ;they- are ſuch thac 
by © that Men ſo clearly underſiand, that a copious: ex- 
of & planation would' but - render. them more obſcure. 
or & If then it cannot be denicd but that we have in'our 
he © ſelves the 1deus of Entity and Thought, Task, through 
nt, & what door of the Senſes they entred into the Mind ? 
as & Are they 1des of Light or Colours to enter through 
ze @ the Sight ? Are they ſhrill of deep founds to make 
way through :the- Ear ? Are they Odoriferous or 
& Noiſom-to'enter;the Smeling ? Ate they Savory or 
of B Nauſeous to enter the Taſte? Hot or cold, fott or 
hard, to glide through 'the Feeling? If jt be faid, 
they -were formed of - orker; ſenbble; Images; ler 
them-demon{trate what theſe ſenkble -Images are, 
r-& from wherioe theft 1d-as- of Exiyy and Thought pror 
"has Seceded ; as allo how they were ;formed, whether 
con-& Þy - Compofirion' or by: Amplification, by 'Diminution 
thef or Proportion ; for if they cannot anſwer agree- 
the Y ably to Reaſon, ic mult be raken for granted, that 
" Wrbe dear of Entity and Thaughy are tar from any 


phe deriving their Original: from Senſe; -but' that: our 
n 
con 


_ 


Soul is endued with a Faculty to Form.them of her 

an-i& elf, though. it. may happen ſgmetimes,;  thar' ſhe 
ſpeak may\ be incited to make' ule: of fomething that 
t welt itrikes the Sence. As a Paimerimay. be induce | 
hem £0. paint a Picture; for the Price that.is promiled 
ves ff D hin ; 


| 
- 
' 
; 
{4 
8) 
: 
4 
? 
t 
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"Venerable old Man. And 
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him; and yet it cannot be faid that the Picture 
drew its Original fromthe Money. 

But what the ſame Authors add, 'That the 1a 
which we have of God, draws.it Original from 
.Sence, becauſe we apprehend him under the 1dea 
of an Old-man, is a thought unworthy any other 
than the Anthropomorphires, and which confounding 
'the true Idtas that we have of Spiritual: Things, 
with the falſe Imaginations that we conceive of thoſe 
Sublimites-out of an evil Cuſtom, of- imagining 
all things amiſs ; whereas it is as abſurd to pretend 
To imagine that which is not Corporea], as to hear 
Colours and fee Sounds. 

To refute this Opinion, we need no- more 
than 'conſider, that if we had -no other idea of 
'Ged, than of a venerable old Man, all thoſe other 
Judgments which we make of that is - ought 
40-appear falſe to us, that are contrary. to .that 
Jdea; for we aze naturally induced to believe that 
our. Judgments -are falſe, when wwe clearly dec that 
«hey are- contrary 'to the Tdeas which we have of 
ahings. Ocherwiſe-we 'ſhall never-be -able to con- 
<lude. certainly that God does not+confiſt of parts, 
:thathe:is-Þrcorporeal, Omnnipreſent and Trwyfible, when | 
all thoſe '$deas are no way agreeable to that of a 

if God had at any time 

ever appeard-in that Form, it does not preſently 

follow that we ſhould have no other Idea -of him 

but that; for ſo we ſhould have no other-Ides of 

the Holy Ghoſt than that of a Dove, becauſe he once 

_appear'd in that Shape, as God in the-ſame Sogn 
| avg 
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might be conceived to be a Sound, becaufe the Sound 
with which: the Name of. God: is pronounced, a- 
wakens the Idea of God in our Minds. 

It is therefore falſe, that all our Idea proceed 
; ff from the Senſex rather it may- be affirmed on the 
 B other fide, that none of thoſe Ideas that enter our 


* Minds, deduce their Orginal from the Senſcs un- 
» Bl lefs by accident, that is when the Motions ſtirred up 
> I 4 the Brain, 'which is all the Senſes can do, give an 
x | occaſion to the Soul, to produce true Ideas, which 
i B ic would not otherwiſe do; though for the moſt 
r || partthole 1dex are nothing like the other that are 
form'd in the Sence and inthe Brain ; and-befides, 
e || the greateſt number. of Idea being fuch, as not 
f | having any mixture of Corporeal Form, cannor 
r | without a moſt manifeſt abſurdity, be referred to 
i | the Senle. 
at If any one obje&, thar at the ſame time that we 
at | have-ar Ide of ſpiritual Things, as of Thought ( for 
Examples fake) we entertain alſo a certain Cor» 
poreal Image of the ſound: that exprefles ir, they a» 
verr nothing contrary 'to what- we have already 
prov'd ; for that form of the: Sound- which is pre- 
ſent in the Imagination, is not the Image of the 
Thought, but of the Sound ; nor does it ſerve to re» 
preſent it otherwiſe, than as the Soul being accu- 
ftom'd when ſhe. hears this Sound, to conceive the 
Thoughr, forms at” the ſame” time an 1dea of 
Thought, altogether Spiritual ; which nas no re- 
ference to the Idea of Sound, but as only annexcd 
tout by Cuſtom ; which is apparent ia Deaf People, 
, D 2 A'aÞ 


= | - Logic : Or, Partl. 1: 
who have no. Ideas of. Sound, cyet have the JJeas- of 
their Thoughts, .at. leaſt when they reflet> upon 


their Thoughts. 
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V Hatever we conceive is repreſented to our 
F Minds, either as a Thing, or a manner of 
.6 Thing, Or as a Thing modified. - - © 

I call that a Thing which is canceived to. confiſt 
of it ſelf, and as the Subject of- alt thoſe Things 
that are comprehended i in'it, which by another name 
18 called Subſtance. 

The Marner, Attribute of Duality of '2 Thing, I 
call that, which when it 1s conceived tobe compre- 
hended in the Subſtance, and notto be able to:fub- 
{iſt without it, .determines:4c to-exilt after: certain Þ 
manner, and pives-tt.,a certain- denominatian. : . - | 

| A, Thing modified, 1 call a-Subſtance,-as it is: de- 
termined by a certain mode-or manner. 
All which things will be aphrekended more dear 
ly by Examples. -- 

When [conſidera Body, the 1dea of it repreſents 
to me a .Thing or Subſtance; becauſe I conſider it 
as 2 thing ſubbiſting by ir (tf, and which has need 
of 20 other to exilt, | 


| But 


wo » G 


Q uw. © , *, 
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But when 1 conſider this Body to be round, I con- 


ſider a rozmd Body, and this Idea repreſents to me 


the Thing modified. 

The names which are uſed to expreſs theſs things 
are called Subſtantives, or abſolute,” as the Earth; 
the Sun, the Soul, God. 

- Thoſe alſo that primarily and' direQly - ſignifie 
the Modes 'or Manners, becauſe they have ſome Cor-- 
reſpondence with Subſtantives, are called Subſtan- 
tives and . Abſolutes, as Hardneſs, Hear, Juſtice, 
Prudence, .&c. 

Such”'naihes \as-- Nghife the Things as Modified, 
marking out primarily and direftly the Subſtance 
though more:confuſedly, and indireAly the Manner, 
though more diſtinCtly are called AdjeQives and Con- 
notatives, 98 Round, Hard, Faſt; #Prudent.” © © 


But here we are to obſerve, thatthe Miod being” ©» 


accuſtom'dto/ktiow moſt things' as" Modified (in re- 
gard ſhe attains not the knowledge of them bur 
only -by accident, or by thoſe qualities that ſtrike + 
the Senſes ) often-divides one Effence of a Subſtance 
into two Hes, of which the one ſhe rakes for the 
Subje#; the- other- for- the" Mode. Thus although 
thefe be nothing in God, which is.not God himſelf, 
yet we apprehend him as an Infinite Being ; -and 
with us Ifrite 1s the Attribute of God,'*as Being the 
SubjeR of 'the Attribute. Thus alſo we conſider 
Man as the Subje&t of Humanity, or having Hu- 
manity, and conſequently as a Thing 'Modified,' 
And then the EMail Attribute,” which: is the 
Thing moſt it ſelf, is apprehended by the Marner 
D 3 of” 
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of the Manner, becauſe it is as it were inherent in 
the Su'yet. And this is called the Subſtantive ab- 
Rratted, as Humanity, Corporeity, Reaſon, 

Nevertheleſs, it is of great Importance to diftin- 
guiſh that which s truly the Mode from that 
which only ſeems to be fo, for the Confounding of 
Marrers with Subſtances, and Subſtances with Man- 
ners is the chief ground of all our Errors. There- 
fore the Nature of the true Mode'is fuch, that the 
Subſtance of which it is the Manner, may be clear- 
ly and diſtinctly conceiv'd without .t;; but the 
manner cannot be alternately clearly conceiv'd ; un- 
lc the Relation which it has ro its Subſtance be as 
readily apprehended, without which it cannot natu- 
rally exiſt, 

Not but that we-may apprehend the Manner, 
without ſuch an exact and diftin& conſideration of 
the Subject. But that which demenſtrates that the 
Relation of the Manner to the SubjeF, is contain'd, 
at leaſt, confuſedly in its Conception ; becauſe we 
cannot deprive the Manner of that Relation, but that } 
we mult deſtroy the Idea of it at the ſame Tiime. } 

Whereas when we conceive two Subſtances, we may } 
deny one thing of the other ; yet never deſtroy the 
Ideas of either. 

For Example, I may deny Prudence, without 
conſidering the Man who is prudent ; but I cannot 
conceive Prudence, and at the ſame time deny the 
- Relation which it has to Men, or any other intelli> 

gible Nature capable of Prudence. - 


Con- 
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Contrariwiſe, when I conſider what appertains 
to an extended Subſtance, which is called a Body, 
as Extenſion, Figure, Mobility, Divifibility, and on the 
»- & other ſide whatever belongs to the Mind, as Think- 
xt & ing, Doubting, Memory, Will, Diſcourſe, I may 
f I deny all that of the Extended Subſtance, which I con- 
- I ceive belongs to the Thinking Subſtance., and yer 
- & diſtinly apprehend the Extended Subſtance, and all 
e | the AdjunRts that belong to it. AndT may recipro- 
» © cally deny of the Thinking Subſtance, whatever Þ ap« 
ce | prehend: of the Extended Subſtance, withoutconſide- 
- & ring what I have conceived of the Thinking Subſtance. 
g Which alſoproves, That Thinking is notthe Man- 
- & nr of the Extended Subſtance, becauſe that Extenſion 
with all the reſt of the Attributes belonging to Ex- 
rended Subſtance may be deny'd of Thought, and 
yet a Man may rightly apprehend of Thinking | 
It may be here farther obſerved, That x1. are 
ſome of theſe Modes or Manners, which may be call'd 
Intrinſic 3 becauſe they are apprehended to be in the 
Subſtance, as round or /quare ; others may be ſaid 
J fo be Exrrinſic; becauſe they are taken from ſome- 
 Y thiog which is not inherent in the Subltences ; a 
; i beloved, ſeen, defired ; but theſe things depend upon* 
the Actions of others. - And theſe forts of Modey or 
Manners, are called in the Schools, Extrinſical Deno- 
-  minations. Butif theſe Modes are taken according 
WY toto the Manner whereby Things are apprehended, 
they are called Second Intentions, "Thus to be Sub- 
jefed, to be Predicated are Second Intentions, becauſe 
they are the Manners whereby the Things themſelves 
D 4 « are 
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' Part, 
are ages, as gy are in the Underltandiog, 
corjoining two 1deas, affirming one to be the other. 

It-as farther ro be obſerv'd, thar there are other 
Modes which we may_call Subſtantials, becauſe they 
repreſent to us true Subſtances applied. to other Sub- 
Rances like ro Manners; of which fort are Cloath'd, 
Arm'd, &c. 

There are others which we may call Gmply Real, 
and theſe are the true . Manners, which are not Sub- 
Rees; but Manners of Subſtance. | 

Laftly,:: "There are others which we may-call Ne- 
phys becauſe they repreſent the Subſtance to us, 
with'a Denial of ſoine rcal-or ſubſtantial Manner, 

Now. if the Objets repreſented by theſe Ideas, 
pe Subſtances or Manuers, are really ſuch as 
are repreſented. to us,: we call them true, If 

=> No are falſe. Ideas, in ſuch a manner. as they 
may. be., : And theſe are they which.in the Schools 
are: call:d Entia' Rationes, Entities of Reaſon, which 
happen for the mo[t-part when the Mind conjoins 
two Keas real in themſelves, but diſtin& ; thus the 
Lieavf a Golden Mountain is an Entity of Reaſon, com- 
prunded of two Ileas of a Mountain and Gold, which 


2, Mind repreſents as conjoin'd, when really they 
are.not fo, 
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bop - CH AP; wr! A 
Of Ariſtorle s Ten Prelcaments.” 


O-'this Head of the Objects of deat, the Ten ; 
, Predicaments of #iftorle\may be redue'd ; as 
being bur ſeveral Chafſey under which thi Phiſoſo= 
pher comprekeiided allthe ObjeRs of our Thoughts'; 
" I comprehending all Subſtances under the-Firſt, and 
» WM all Accidents under the other Nine. + 
''The firſt Subſtance; which- 1s* either Spiritual or 
If Corporeal ; the” ſecond: Luanticy,) which iseither 
BN d:ſcroery whsn, the Parts/are divided 'as Numbers. 
| Or Continued, when the Parts are*conjoined, and 
Wl then eicher ſaccetfive, 43"Time and Notion; or Per- 
| BY manent, which by-- another: Name is called Space, 
" BY or Extenſion in Length, Breadrth and -Profundity ; 
BY Eengthvalone mbking: Lincs,” Length and Breadth, + 
making (urface, "and all together caufing Solidity. 
Third ual, of which 'Arietle whakes Fout - 
Kinds, it F 
The Geſt comprehends Endbinude, a Kifoolition of 
Mind or Body,-acquir'd: by reir&ated As, as: the 
Sciences; Vettue, Vie, Bucellency” ir in Painting; 
Writing, oDandings» GAR IBN DGERE 
The Second-Natural Ability ; ſuch as are the Fa-" 
culties of rhe:Soul or-Body, the Underſtanding, the 
_y 'the Mithory, the Five Senſes, Swiltneſs of 
bot 35 5] 
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The Third, Sen/ible Pualities, as Hardneſs, Soft- 
neſs, Ponderoſity, Hot, Cold, Colours, Sounds, 
Odors, and ſevetal forts of Redliſhes. 

The Fourth, .Form and. Figure, which is the ex- | 
trinſecal Determination of Quamity , as Rowmnd, 
Square, Spherical, Cubical. 

Fourthly, 'Relation of 'one Thing to- another, 
'« of Father to Son, Maſter to.Servant, King to Subjef, 
of Power to the Objet, of Sight #0 the Thing viſible ; 
to _ may be added all _—_ denoting Come 

riſon ; as lake, L lefs. 
py F ifth, ARtion, fore —r Mnf i its ſelf ; as to 
walk, leap, to know, to love 5 or ' externally, as 1 frite 
to ſaw, to break, to manifeſt, to bear. 

Sixth, Suffering -; as to be ftvicks, broken, wks 


wanfefied, boated. - 


Seventh, where ; as when we anſwer to Queſti- 
ons about Place ; He 4 48 Rome, «et Paris, in bis 
Study, or a Bed. 

Eighth, Whea we anfwer to Queſtions 'abour 
Time, as when did be live > @ hundred Years ago : H bens 
was thy done + Yoſterdays | 
Ninth, Situations as Sitting, Standing, Lying, Be- 
bind, Before, upon the Right-band, onthe Left. 

'The Tenth, the manner of having, as to have 
any thing about a Man for Cloathing, Qrnament, Ar- 
$91r 5, 0r to be Cloath' a, Adorn'd,®Armi'd, to wear Brees 
ches, &C. 

"Theſe are Ariſtdele s Ten, Pedic form'd 
for the Birth of ſo many Myſteries, thqugh, | to ſay 
weuth, of very little uſe, and fo far from __ 
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of Judgment, which is the Scope of Logic, that 
they frequently do much miſchict; and that for two 
Cauſes which it will be worth while to difplay in 
this place. 

The firſt is, That theſe Predicaments are things 
look'd ypon as Things grounded upon Reaſon and 
Truth, whereas they are Things meerly Arbitrary, | 
and which have no ground but the Imagimation of 
a Min, that has no Authority to preferibe Laws to 
othets, who have as much Right as he" to diſpoſe 
in the fame, or any other Order, the Objects of 
Thinking, according to the Rules of Philoſophy, 
which every one'Embraces. Ina word, the follow- 

I ing Diſtic, contains whatever falls under our Con- 
ef fideration, according tothe new Philoſophy: '- 


Mens, Menſa, quiet, movus, Pofiture, Figure, 
Suzt cum materia Cuntarum Exordia revan, 


For the Followers of this Philofopby bekeve 
have drain'd-all Natore ourof theſe feven == 

1. Mens, *or the Thinking Subſtance. 2%. Matter, 
or the Extended Stbſtance. 3+ Meafire or the Big- 
neſs or Smalneſs of every part of the Matrer. 4. 
Poſition, or Situationone in tefpet of another. 5. 
Figure. 6. 'Their Motion. 7: Their Reft, or {lower 
Motion. / * w*&H 

The other Reafon why we think this Series of 
Predicaments to be pernicious is this, becaule it oc- 
caftons Men to fatishe themſelves with the outward 
Rind of Words, inſtead of Profiting by the whole- 


ſom Fruir, and to believe they know all —_ fo 
they 
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they are able:to ſay. by rote certain Names of 4rbi- 
trary Signtfication,. which yet imprint no clear or 
diſtin:1deas,. as we ſhall afterwards demonſtrate. 

' * Here ſomething might be ſaid of the Attributes 
of the Lulits, Goodneſs, ' Patience, Magnitude, 
and the reſt. But it is ſuch a ridiculous Invention, 
to think that they.are able to give a Reaſon. of all 
things by the application. of a few Metaphyſical 
Words, that it is not worth. refuring, . 

- And therefore a very Modern Author has affirm- 
ed with great Reaſon, That the. Rules of Ariſtotle's 
Logic are ſerviceable, not, ſo much to diſcover what we 
are ignorant of. but to. explain to others what we know 
already : But that Lully taught. us to pratrle fluently, 
and without Fudgment,. of that. of which we know - no- 
thing at "all. And therefore Ignorance is to be pre- 
ferr*d far before this falſe'Knowledge ; for as St: 
Auſtin judiciouſly obſerves in his Book of the utility 
of Belief, ſuch-a. diſpoſition of the Mind is. highly 
to be bland, for'two: Reaſons : One, ' For. that he 
mho is perſwaded that he underſtands. the Truth, renders 
himſelf uncapable. of Learning. any more : And 'Second- 
{ becauſe ſuch. a.. Preſumption and Raſhneſs is a 
;gn of. an ill-govern'd and ill-qualifed Mind. Opi- 


nari, faith hey. Duas ob res turgiſſimum eft, quod. diſ- 
:ere non poteſt, qui ſibi jam ſe ſcire perſuaſit, & per ſe: 
iz/ temeritas non bene affects. Auimi ſignum:eſt : "For 
tne word Opinari, 19 the purity of the Latin. Tongue 
{znifies a diſpoſition of Mind, that conſents too, 
:11;zhrly. ro uncertain things, and fo believes that he 
&uWs. What he does not. underſtand,: and et” 
PG. PITS __ 
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all the Philoſophers majntain'd, Sapvenrem mibih O- 
pinart ; and Cicero blaming, himſelf far. that Defect, 


lays, chat he 'was 8M Opinater. 


CH AP. IV. 


Of the C ampof tion and Simplicity of Ideas: 
wherein ts diſcourſed the manner of know- 
ing. by Abſtraftion or Preciſion-- 


V\ E- have affirm'd by the by,; inthe £cod 
Chapter ; thatwe. may - apprehend ; the 
Mode or Ferm,without conſidering diſtia&ly. the 
Subſtance of which it is the Mode, —_ whence we 
take an.occalion- to explain, . what is Hifraliin of 
the Intelkf. - * 
'The narrow Limits to which our Souls Are.con- 


fin'd; arethe Reaſon: that we'cangat: ledly ap=, 
prehend things, if. a-little compoynded, without 
conſidering them in Parts, and: according to, the 
ſeveral. Shapes that they, may receive,” Which-is 
that, which. we generally call - knowing, pd a 
ſtraftion. 
Rur-in regard that things: are Farigu, 

pounded,. ſome'of Parts really. diſtin, .w Wo 
call Integral, as.the Body of Man, Number, . CON 
ealie thence to underſtand, that the Wind may _ 
ſider one Part- and not another, becauſe thele = 
. are really diltinguiſh'd : But this is not that which: 
we call 4b, atten. Now 
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-- Now it will be more advantageous to conſider 
; theſe Parts ſeperately, to a difſtint- Knowledge of 

which we can never elſe attain. For Example, the 
Body of Man can be no otherwiſe known, than by 
dividing it into all its Parts, as well fimilar as diſfi- 
milar, and by ſetting ſeveral Names npon every 
one. Arithmetic alſo ſtands upon this Foundation. 
For we have no need of Art to Meaſure or Compt 
litle Numbers, for the Mind is able to receive 
them entire. So thatthe whole Art conſiſts in num- 
bring ſeparately thoſe Parts of Number; which be- 
ing whole we cannot reckon. For as Capacious as 
the Mind is, it is impoffible for it ro multiply two 
Numbers conſiſting of eight or nine Figuret, with- 
- a ſeperate Mulriplication of cach Figure by it 


Secondly, we know by Parts, when we apply 
our ſelyes to one manner, not conf:dering the Sub- 
ſtance; or to two ſeperately, which are not how- 
ever inherent in one and the ſame SnbjeRt. * This 
1s done by the Geometricians, who make a Body | 
extended in Length, Breadth'and Profundity, the . || 
Obje& of Geometry. But for the more accurate | 
Knowledge of this, they firſt apply themſelves to 
the Conſideration of one only Dimenſion, Then 
they conſider two Dimenſions, Length and Breadth, 
which they call a Superficies; and laſtly all the three 
Dimenſions togerher, which they call /o/id Bodies. 

Hence it appears how vain and ridiculous the 
Subtleties of the Skeptics are, who endeayour to call 


in queſtion the certainty of Geomerry, becauſe ir 
tuppoſes 
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ſuppoſes Lines and Superficies thar never were ; 
for it does not fuppole Lines without Latirude, nor 
Superficies without Profundity 3 but it ſuppoſes, 
that Longitude may be conſider'd without the con- 
{ideration of Latitude ; which is a thing beyond 
all Controverkie, for in meaſuring the &ance be= 
tween City and Ciry, we only meaſure the Length 
of the way, not troubling our ſelves about the 
Breadcth, | 

Now by how many the more Manners we divide 
Things, ſo much the more capable we become © 
accurately underſtanding them. Thus we ſee in 
Motion, when the determination to what place is 
not rightly diftinguiſh'd, ag well from the Motion 
as the parts of the Determination, ſo long nothi 
can clearly be concluded concerning the caufes 
Refleftion and Diſtinftion, Which is done by the help 
of this DiſtinRion, as may be ſeen in the Second 
Chapter of Des Cartes's Optics. 

Thirdly, we know by Abſtra®ion, when the thing 
has ſeveral Arributes, but we only conſider one, 
fetting all the reft afide. For Example, I confider, 
That F think, and by Conſequence that T'am he who 
thinks. Now in this Idea of my ſelf-thinking, I can 
only conſider the Thing-Th.nking, not confidering 
that I am the Thing-Thinking, though in Me, My 
ſelf, and the Thing- Thinking are one and the fame ; 
and fo the! Ides which I have conceived of the Per- 
ſon Thinking, will not only repreſent me my ſelf, ' but 
all other Perſons that think, In the fame manner, 
it I confider an Equilateral Triangle, as it-is de- 
ſcribed 
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ſcribed in-;luch a; Papers with tall: trs;other iderer- 
mining, Circymſtances z-that Jdea:will only 'Tepre- 
ſent . this ; Triangle;1to.me-{ But:(if I call off my 
Thoughts fromthe conftderation of theſe-particular 
Accidents, . and, apply my felf to:the con{ideration | 
of this. Figure;; as-conliſting; of | three: Lines;. the } 
Idea thus form'd will hence more clearly explain |} 
the Equality,ok,; the: Lines ;, and1thence | become 
more apt and Skiltul to make a Repreſentation of 
all- otber-'Triangles of the fame. Nature. 1&1 am 
to go.farther, and:.not to. top at the: Contempla- 
tion of .the, Equality. of Lines, but am to confider 
it. as, a_figurg canlilting of. three: right. Lines, :this 
Idea will expreſs. all tþe-fonts of Trangles.gLaft- 
ly,.if omutung. the; oumber-of(! the Lines, F anly 
conceive a Superfigies bougded' with -Right-Lines, 
L ſhall form an Ts: of Figures conſiſting of-Rights 
Lines ; and. thus. by degrees L-may aſcend. to exten- 
ſion it ſelf. For in theſe Abſtracions,.'the inferior 
degree .contams the: ſuperior, ;together with ſame 
conoin'd;Netermination.: Thus: ink cantairs the: 
Thyig-thinking.: Thus. an equilateral Friangle con- 
tains a *I riangle,. and-thus a'Friangle comprehends 
a, Right-lin*d, Figure, and the :upper repreſents 
many things ſo .much.the more-clearly, by huw 


much the lefs jx.is. determin'd, {4 5 
Laſtly, :Ivis manifeſt, that by the beneficiofs. Ex-- 
traflion, Common ldegs-are produc'd' our. of Singular, 
and,/out,of Common" ones {tilþ :more:'Common. By 
which we are;admoniſh'd to procted-16 what is to 
be ſaid:concerning the Unjver/aiity and Particularities. 
* 7% CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Univerſality, Particularity and L277» 
gularity of Tdeas. . |. * 


;. NJ Lithough what ever ext{ts be Singular, ne- 
vertheleſs, by the help of Abſtraftions, we 
may have ſeveral forts of Ideas, of: which ſome will 
expreſs Sinpulars ; and ſuch. isthe' Idea which. every 
one has of himſelf ; others will expreſs many things 
together, as when a Man thinks a Triangle,. con- 
{idering nothing elſe but that it is a Figure contain- 
ing. three Lines, and-as many Angles 3; which Idea 
ſo fortn'd, may ſerve for the apprehenſion of all 
other 'Friangles.. b\ 3% "ga bt 
. Ideas repreſenting one thing, are call'd. S;ngulanr 
and Individual, and their Objects-are called , Indi- 
viduals ; bur they that repreſene ſeveral things, are 
called Univerſal, Common or General. | 
The Names that denote the firſt; are Proper 
Names, as Socrates, Rome, Bucephalus. Theſe that 
{ignthe the latter : Common and. Appelatives, as, a 
Man, a City, a Horſe. , And as well Univerſal Ideas 
as Common Names may be called Generical Terms, 
Note that there are two ſorts of Generical Terms, 
one of thoſe that are called Vnivocals,. to which the 
Univerſal Ideas are (o'tied, that the fame Name may 
agree with ſeveral Things according to. the: ſame 
Sound, and the- ſame Nation that s annexed Mm 
| [nc 
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the Sound ; of which fort are, a Mar, a Civ, a 


(LH 
The other is of thoſe that are called Equwvocals, | 


the Sound. of which is the ſame annexed- to diffe- 
rent Ideas, fo that the ſame Sound or Word may 
agree to ſeveral Things, but not according to the 
ſame, but various Ideas which Cuſtom has ſubjeed 
tothe Word. "Thus Caxen {ignified a great Gun, 
and Eccleſiaſtical Decree, and a Rule 6 grout: for 
theſe Signifirations belong all to different Ideas. 

Thefe Univerſal Equivecals areof two ſorts. For 
various' 1deas, ſubjected to one Sound; have either 
no Relation one with another, as tm the Word 
Canon ; or elſe they have ſome Relation, as when 
the Name primarily ſignifies one. Ideas; others no 
otherwiſe than as they relate to the farſt Lea, as 
the Cauſe, Effet or Sign, and .theſe Equivecals are 
called Analogous: Thus Ammals, the Air and Die:, 
are faid to, be Healthy. : 
- Now-the Ikea firſt join'd to the Word, denotes 


Health, which is proper to. Animals ; but others 
are added,. approaching near to rhe primary 1dea, | 


as being rhe Cauſe of Health; and therefore we 


call the Air Healthy, and Diet Healthy, becaule | 


they both-contribure to the preſervation of Health, 

evertheleſs, when we hear ſpeak only of Uni- 
verſal Terms, we underſtand Univocalr only, with 
the Univerſal Ideas annex'd. 

But among all theſe Un;verſal Ideas, there are wo 
which # highly concerns us rightly to diſtinguiſh, 
that is to ſay, Comprobenſios and Extenſion, p 

Ic 


i 
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I call the Comprehenſion of an Idea all thoſe Artri- 
butes that are contain'd within it ; ſo that none 
can be taken away, but the Jes muſt be deſtroy'd, 
Thus the Comprehenſion of the Idea of a Triangle, 
mcludes  Extenfion, Figwe, Three Lines, Three 
Angles, and the' Equality of thoſe Angles with 
two Right Angles. 

I call Extenſion the Subjets with which the Idea 
agrees, 'Which-are alſo called the Inferiors of the. U- 
niverſal Terms, which being related to thoſe, car- 
ries the name of Syperist. ' Thus the Generical Idea 
of a Triangle extends its ſelf to all the ſeveral Spe- 
cies of Triangles. 

' But though..the Generic! Idea confuſedly extends - 
it ſelf to all-the mferior Subjects, nevertheleſs be- 
rween the Attributes which it comprehends, andthe. 
SubjeRs to which it is extended, the difference ariſts 
from hence, that we cannot deſpoil the Ids of my 
of its Attributes without deſtroying ir, as hath been 
ſaid ; whereas we may reſtrain the Extenſion of the 
J fame, by applying ir to ſome of the Sufje8s, yet 
never injure the Idea. 

Now the- Reftriftijom of the Generied! Idea may 
happen two ways. 

Firſt, by. the Addition of an Ides diſtin and 
» WJ determin'd, - Thus if I add to the Generical Idea of a 
| WY Triangle, thatit has a Right Angle, I reſtrain the 

Generical Idea of Triangles to a certain Species of 
| WW 2 Triangle, which is therefore called a ReSang/e 
| Triangle, | | 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, By the Addition of an 14s confus'd, 
and undetermin'd ; as if a Man ſhould iy, ſome Tr. 
angle. In which 'caſe the Term-is made particular; 
becauſe that now it extends it ſelf only to a part of 
the Subje&s, which - before 'comprehended. all, and 
yet that part to which it.is-re raind i is not deter- 
mined. 


pr I 
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CHAP: VL 


of the Five Unjverſal PR Genus, Spes. 
cies, Niferem e P roper and Accident. 


VA HAT. bes been faid' in' ictn Forts 
| '  Chapters-opens us'a way for the expla- 
nation, in i fow words; of thofe Univerſals which are 
vulparly n.ade-uſe of in the Schools: 

For when the Generical Idea repreſents to ustheir: 
ObjeAs as Things, and that in Subſtantive: and abſo- 
kate Tefms, -ir is call'deither'Gepus or: 9, vg 
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! Gois: is call 1 an Idea, as being” i fo cotrino, hat” 
r-extendsir'{elf alſo to other Univerſal Ideas. Thus 
a ſquage Figure of. four.fides is a Genus, in Te- 
ſp: of a Parallelogram or a Trapezium. And in 
lke manner Subſtance is the ſame in reſpect of Sub- 


ſtance 


, a7 ©. 
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Nance extended, which is 2 Body ; = the Thinking 
Subſtance, which 1s a Sptrit,: a 


Of Fpecies. 

But- rhe connmon.#dee,! which 1s another. 'more 
Common 'and General; is'call'd' Species. - "Thus a 
Paralelogram nd - Traph;ium,' are Spevies of a ſquare 
Figure: -And thus Body and Spirie are Species of 
Subſtance. 

But one and the ſame Itdes may be call'd a Gam, 
if it be referred-to other. Ideas to. which- it extends 
it ſelf : 'Bupthe Species, ifuit relates.to an Idea more 
General,” ts which it is ſubſerviene.: Thus. Body i i 
a Genin: reſpe&t of a! Bady-anitnate or' inanimate; 
but a Species, in reſpeCt of Subſtance. Thus a Square 
is a-Genus in-reſpe& of a-Paralelogram, but a Species 
in reſpeCt of a Figure.indererminately taken. 

. But there is another Notion of Species. which does 
not fall-but upon thoſe-Ideas, which cannot be call- 
ied Genuw's 3 as when any+1dea has only under: it in 

dividuals and fingulars.' Thus a Circle has:only un 
der it (ingular rg which. yet are all of. the 
lame. Species, _ theſe Species are call'd the Lower- 
moſt. 

- Theres alſo a ; Gains which cannotbe: a: Specites, 
which 1s calledithe Supream of all Genus, whether 
it be Ex or Subſtance... Norris ti much-material 

to know it,. as 'rclating rather :to ae-leenn than 

a | | 


| th 


DE OE 
I bavecalld thoſt Idecs: which reprefent to. us 
their ObjeCts as Things, cither Gerw's: ar. Specier. 
However it is not abſolutely neceffary that thoſe 
Objects ſhould be cicher Things or Subſtances ; it ſub- 
fices that they be apprehended to be like” them. 
For thowigh: they: be Meauners,- they- may be-repre- 
ſented without any Relation to their Subſtances, and 
only be referr'd/ to other dear of Mawers, cither 
more.or lefs (zeneral. "Thus Figure, which is the 
Manner of a figur'd Body is a Genus, in reſpe& of 
Figures conliſting of ſtreight or crooked Lines, 

On the contrary, Idea that repreſent to us their 
Obzects as Things modified;. and that in adjefive or 
connative 'Tierms, it they be .compar'd : with Sub- 
flees which theſe Connative Terms {ignihe but con- 
fuſedly, rhough direQly, whether thele Connatine 
Terms denote Effentiel Ateributes ( which indeed 
are nothing elſe but the Things themſelves) or Mane 
ners, Yet are they not call'd. either Genws's or Species's, 
but either Differences, or Propers, or Accidents. 

They are called Differences when the Obje of 
the Idees is an | Eſſential . Attribute, by which the 
Species is diſtinguiſh'd from another Species as Ex- 
tended, Thinking, Rational. | 

They are called Propers, when the ObjeCt really 
belongs to the Eflence of : the Thing, though not 
the farlt thing that is conſider'd in it, but. depend- 
ing upon the firſt ; as Divi/ible, Immortal, Dacible. 

Common Accidents are: ſo call'd, when their Ob- 
jets are true Manners, which cannot be feperated 
by the Underſtanding, from the Thing —_ Ac- 
| C{g ents 
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cidemts: they are, without deſtroying the Idea of 
the Thing in our Minds; as Rewid, Hard; Fufty 
Prudent. 


Of Difference. 


Now whereas Genus has under. it: two. Species ; 
of neceſſity the Ideas of both include ſomething: of 
themſelvs, which is not comprebended-in the 1des 
of the Genus. For if they had noching different from 
the Sens, they would be Genw's themſelves ; and 
as the Genus is predicated of both the Species's, ſo 
both the Species's 'are: predicated one. of another. 
Hence. the Eſſential Axtribute to. the Species not be- 
ing found in- the Genes, -is. called rhe Difference of 
it, and is the Univer/al Idea which we have of it; 
becauſe it-can. ſolely and only repreſent to us this 
Difference, where-ever it be found ; that is, in all 
Inferiors of that Species. 

For Example, Body and Spirit, are two Species 
of Swhſtance : Therefore there mult be ſomething 
more in the Ideas: of Body and Spirit, than in the 
Idea of Subſtance. Now that which we firſt ſee 
more in Body is Extenſion, what we ſee firſt in 
7 I Spirit is Thought, Hence the Difference of Body will 
cl be Extenſicn ; of Spirit, Cogstation, That is Body 
- & Will be a Subſtance extended; Spirit, a Thinking Bo» 
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Hence it follows, That Difference is doubly re- 
ferred, either to the Gems, which it divides, or to 
the Species which it Conſtitutes ; and farther, that 

_ 
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its; the primary: partiof that which: in the Compre- 
benſion ot the\Idea'is included 36 the; Species. Hence 
every Species may be expreſs'd by one word only, 
as Mind , Body, or by two conjoyntly , that is of 
Genus and Species, which is alſa'call'd a Definition , 
as Subſtance extended, a Thinking Subſtance. | 

: . Seconly Differerice,, becauſe it conſtitutes the Spe- 
cies , and Differences 1t from other Species's , ought 
£0:have the ſame extent with Species ; and for that 
reaſon Difference and Species ought to be predicated 
one of another; as thus; Hhat ever thinks # a Spirit, 
Very Sparet 'thinks. 
. - Butoftentimes.it happens, that .in ſeveral things 
there 1s no Attribute that/offers' it-ſelf which aprees 
fo -fully- with' the whole, Species -as to. agree only 
with that Species and-no other. In this caſe: the 
way is to join together ſeveral Attributes , and the 
Aſſemblage not being to be. round in any other $Spe- 
cies, conſtitutes the difference. "Thus. the Platonics 
aſſerting that the Demons were na leſs-rational Ani- 
-mals, then /Men , would not admit Rational to be 
* «the Reciprocal difference. of. Man , - bur added-ane- 
ther ro it , that is to:ſay, - Mortal.3- which is not the 
Reciprocal difterence of Man, as being common to 
: Beaſts: yet being both, joyn'd together, they only 
Telateto.. Man. . And thus-we frame to our ſelves 
- Ideas of. the moſt: part: of, Beaſts... 


Laſtly, Itis to be obſerved, that 


it is not al 
ways requir'd-that both: the' Differences dividing the 
Genus, ſhould be Poſitive : it {uffices that only one 

be ſuch. _ Thus two Men are. ſufficiently diſtin 
& | | gu'ſh'd, 
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ouiſh'd, if he be ſaid tofollowan ment 
the other does:norz..though 'he that warts the"Emnj- 
ployment has no lels poſatively than what the other 
has. 
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Thus Man is generally diſtinguiſk'd from Brutes; 


are meer Ammals. 


Man. 


Fourth. 


for Man is a Creature endued with 4 Soul ;, but Brutes 


Yer-the Gengpical-Wra of 'Brutes 
contains nothing in it poſitively, that is n&t2fourd 
in Men ; :only we add to'that Idea, a denial of thar 
to be in them which is'in-Men ; that is the Soil. 
So that the difference between the 1dea of an” Animal, 
and the Izea of a Brute confifts in this, that'the Idea 
of an Animal neither exchades ner includes Copita- 
tion Within'its Comprehenfiog7, whereas neverthe- 
leſsir:is- comain'd in its' Extenſion,” On the-ether 
ſide, the Ida of a Brute excludes Copitation out'of 
its Comprehenſion , and therefore cannot fort with | 


Of Propers, 


E 


The Dsfference being found outwhich conftitures 
the Species, tharis , the priniary tffential Artribuce 
diſtinguiſhing it from any other Specres , if enqui> 
ring farther into the nature of it we find'atiother 
attribute depending upon-the: Principle by neceſfa- 
rp Connexion , and Conſequently altogerher agree- 
img with this only Species, ſuch an Arrribute'WE"Eal! 
Propriety ': and' becauſe it agrtes\with wlthe Tnferis 
ors of the ſame Species whereever it be , "w&adop: 
it into the number cf Univerſals, and*rt: 


ake a 


Fot 


Or, 


$198; For. Jixempla; To: "Rant a \Right Angle”: 13 the 
eſſential Difference of ''a.Refavgle: Triangle. Now 
becauſe it neceſlarily follows, that - Arg/es being 
Right, the Square of the Hypotenuſe is cqual to the 
.Squares of the other ſides, the * Equality of thoſe 
Squares is taken for the Propriety of a Re&angle 
-Trieng » Which agrees with all and only Refangle 
£44 

"Nevertheleſs, Gama will have this name of Proper 
40:be of -a larger Extent, and hence arife thoſe 
-four Species of. it. 

. The-.frſt is-that which we have; already ex- 
-plain' d, and which agrees with all ſolely, and always: 
.oIhus,-it cis the, Propriety. of all Circles, and only 
-Circles, and alwaysto-have' all Lines-drawn from 
:the. Center-to the-Circumference equal. 

The ſecond agrees with 4!/, but not only All. 
"Thus it agrees with an extended Body to' be divi. 
ſible, becauſe all extended Bodies may be divided, 
although Duration, Number and Force may alſo be 
divided, Ft ths, | 
11,.:T'be third may agree whh one only, but not wit 
all, , Thus itis only proper to a Man to be a Phy- 
Litian or.a Philoſopher ; though all Men are neither 
Philoſophersnor PhyGrians, 

The fourth up agree with «/! and onh, bur oc 

layse: 

:v.- Ae Example of this we have in Grphaieyl ; 

old Men, which is proper ſolely and to ll Men, but 
. not «lwaze; that is; nox -rill hs arrive ſe Fo Old- 


APE, 
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, Of Acordents.. © 
p ' We have already declared in the Second Chap- 
of ter, that a Form or Maxner is that which cannot 
1 | naturally ſubfiſt but by the Subſtance, and that it is 
| not join'd to. the Subſtance with any neceſſary Con- 
nexion;. {o that the thing may be exactly under- 
| ſtood, though the Form or Manner be not con- * 
GN cciv'd. Thus we exactly underſtand a Man, not 
confidering whether he be Prudent or no ;-but Pra- 
x. || Yence cannot be. conceived unleſs we apprehend the 
Ml Man, or ſome. Intelligence being capable of Pru- 
ly dence. | : 
Fe But when we couple the confus'd and indeter- 
"  minate Idea of Subſtance with the Di/tin& Idea of 
1 «17 Form or Manner, this Idea may repreſent all 
vil Things, wherein this manner is included. 
ed, Thus the Idea of a Prudent Man will repreſent 
bell all prudent Men, the Kea of Round will repreſent 
" I all Rownd Bodies. And thele 1deas' being thus ex- 
ll prefs'd by Comorative Terms, are thoſe things which 
by: make the firſt Univerſal, called an Accident; becauſe 
herd it does not effentially belong to the Thing to which 
| it is attributed ; for if it ' did, it would be either 
il Diffexence or Propriety. '# | 
- Bur here ir. is alf6-to _ be 'obſerved, "as we have 
hinted before, i that when two Subſtances are con- 
cciv'd; together, . angther may be conceived as the 
Formor Manner of the ather,  T'nus a Man cloath'd 
may be conkidered as. ſomething compounded © 
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, 
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Man and Cloarhs.” But to be Cloathed, in reſpe&t of 
that Man is the: mantier.'of his appearing only, 
under which that Man is conceived, though the 
{Garmeris are Subſtarices :':And this, to be clad, 
-will belong to the, fr? Univerſal. 

And fo much for the Univerſals ſo pompoully 
crid up, in-the Schools ;. for "tis little material to 
-know that there dre Gras, Species, 'Difforence,  Pro- 
priety and Accident , but to :know the true Genus, 
-the true Species's of Genus s, their-Propricties and 
Accidents, that's the main thing requir'd ; for the 
artaining of which knowledge we So no queſtion 
to give ſome lght in the following Chapters, af- 
ter we have ſpoken ſomething, before-hand of - the 
Compley's Terms, 


—_— 


CHAP. VII. 


YI 


Of the 'Complex?d Terms, their Cru 
and P articalarity. 


Gonna to reds Term we joyn other 
Terms',: from which, ariſcs:in our: Minds 2..te- 
tal deg, of which we' mayathrni ar deny thoſerhings, 
which -capnet - either be deny'd 'or : d ot rhe 

le Teras ſeparately taken ;:.:from whence pro- 
-iCceed the Complex'd Terms ; 'ag a Prudent os « Tr 


+ Jþaren; Bop, Alexander the Son of Phillip. n 
eq "Theks 


7 Os. II. En IA” 6. 
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Theſe Additions". are ſometimes raade by Pro- 
nouns -Relarive, as 'the Body "which is Tranſparent, 
Alexander. wha $ heJn of Phillip - phe Tipe mho 
Antichriſt ( -? 

- And indeed: it may be” affire' that although 
theſe Pronouns are. not always expreſs'd, yet they 
are always to be- underſtood, becauſe that in al-- 
reting the Propoſition, they may be 6 d, For” 
a Tranſpurent Body, aid. a Boy that is Than partne,” are- 
Equivalent. -- 36 
WM + [Burthat which + 15 chiefly ts be obfer/f in” SY / 
| WH flexed Terms, is [that there | are'two; kinds*of Agdi-:" 
tions, of which the one may be called Fapicatic, 
and the others Determinative. | 
"The Expliearive its poſitive words; phil that 
which before lay hid either inthe Comprebenſin of the 
" BY ire of the ft Former at leaft which agrees W' 
it as an Accident, fo” that it agrees wirh it pgenerall, 
and according to its entire Extenſioh.- "As when T 
| WH fay, 4 Man who 4 4 Creature endued with Reaſon; or, 
, i © Man whonaturally defies Happineſt ; or,” 4 Man who 
#7 Mortal.' For what' is' here added is only” Exp!i- 
cative, not changing any thing mn the whole Idea, 
which 1s even. to the'word Man; nor reſtrain- - 
ing it to fignife only certain Men, bur only it dc-- 
notes thofe Hy more clearly which are common 
"* WJ to all Mank; 
b Of this Nature are thoſe Additions. which are ap- 
"|| plyd'to Names, diftinaly denoting Individuals, as - 
» N with re fa, Eviiden # "the lageft City in Europe ; 
G Julius. Czfar was ihe great Caprain in.the Warld ; 
E..2'. Ariſtotle 
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Ariftotle the Prince . of Philoſophers ; William the 
Third King of England ; for here the /mgle Terms 
ſo pronounced,. looſe nothing of their Extenſion, 
23 being firſt determined as much as they could be. 

Determingtive is that, which being added, re- 
ſtrains the {aqgnification of the Genera! Term, ſo that 
it is not now accepred in irs full Extenſion, but 
comprehends only a part of it ; as, Tranſparent Bo- 
dies, Wiſe Men, a Rational Creature, Theſe Addi- 
tions are not {imply Explicative but Determinative, 
becauſe they maim and. curtail the Extenſion of the 
firſt Term ; for the Name of Body here ſignifies 
only a part of the Body of Man, as a part of Men; 
of a Creature, as part of the Creatures. 

But it is the Nature of theſe Additions ſometimes 
to create a Singular: out of a Commun Term, when 
they contain Condirions Individuant : As when I ſay, 
the King naw Reigning, the Common Name of King 
- 3s deterfin'd ro the {ingle and only. Perſon of 1 

- Gam IIl. | 

' There are alſo two other kinds of .Complex'd 
Terms ; of which. the firſt is Complexed in Words 
the other in Sence only. | 

Of the brl} kind are thoſe that have the Addition 

expreſe'd, as in the Examples hitherto mentioned. 

Of the other kind are they, in which one of 

the Terms is only pronounced, the other under- 


ftood, as, when we ſay, che. King. . 'Fhis Term 5 


Complexed in Senſe; becauſe when we  pronourC: 
the word, the Idea. of . the. common. Name. does 


not preſent it ſelt to our minds alone, bur, no 
, Join 
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join'd to it, the Idea of William III, who now reigns 
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in England. The infaxice number of Terms is mennc ! 
of thoſe which being thus complexed, occur'in daily * 
Talk, as in every Family, Maſter, implying Rich 
a-one. Some Terms are al{o"Complexed as *well” 
in Words as Senſe; but after various: manners.” 
Thus the Prince of Philoſophers is complexed in, words, 
becauſe the name of Prince is determin'd by theword ® 
Philoſopher ; but 1a reſpect ro Ariforle, ro whonr: 
the School men are ſo addifted to give-thatTitley- 
it- is complexed in Senſe, when the Idea of Ariſtotle 
is only obvious to the mind, nor being :expreis'd- 
by any Sound that denotes the Perſon. 

All Adje&ives or .Connotatives are either Parts of: 
Conmnex'd Terms, though they are clapr together 
with their Subſtances, or complexed in Senfe, when: 
the Subſtantives: are underſtood, Becauſe, as we 
have faid- in the Second Chapter, theſs Connorative 
Names denote the Subject direftly indeed, - but 
more<confuſedly ; the Mode or Form indire&tly ; bur 
more diſtinly. 

And therefore the Idea.of the Subjet:vis very 
General and very confuſed, repreſenting-ſometimes: 
Entity, ſometimes a Body, which: for the miolt part 
is determined by a diſtin Form of the Idea. Thus 
White ſignifies a Thing that has Whiteneſi. And 
hence the confuled Idea of the Thing,. is determined 
to (ignife thoſe things only that are Hhite. 

However in this Matter, it is chiefly»to be ob- 
ſerved, that there are ſome Complexed Terms }. 
which alchough they be only determined to one only 

E 4 Indi- 
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Individual; nevertheleſs retain an Equroocal Unpoere 
ſality,-which may be called an Univerſality of Error. 
Fort whets:Men agree that one only Thing, is ſig- 
nifked by'@ch a Term, bur difpure what thar ez 
Thing really-is, it happens that this Term is app!y'd 
by ſome-1o fignifie this Thing, by others, another | 
Thing. Hence it-is requiſite that fuch a Term be 
Sarther ditermined, either by the variety of Circum- 
ſtances, or the Seriez of Diſcourſe, that. the ſignificati- 
on of the 'Ferny-may' bemade preciſely apparent. 
-Fhos t#ue Region lignifies one ſole Religion, 
which i really the Church of England; but becauſe 
all People and every Herefie think rheir own Re- 
ligzon fo be trucſt, theſe Terms. are highly Equive- 
cate,” by Equivocation of Error. + For if an Hiſtorian 
ſhould write that -his Prince was moſt addifted to 
the rye Rebigrorr, it cantiot' be: ſaid what he means, 
unle6:it be known what Religion the Hiſtorian pro- 
fefs'd. For if he- were a Church of Exzgland Man, 
it is underſtood of a'Church of England Prince, or 
of a Mabumetan, if the Hiſtorian were an Arabian 
Maubumetats 5 and fo of a Roman - Catholic Prince, if 
therutathor were 2 Ronan Catholic. 
--/Cornplexed Termas, wherein there is Equivoxcation of 
Error, chiefly comprehend theſe Qualities of which 
rhe Senſe is no Judge, bur the Mind. For Men 
are prone to differ in their Opinidn, concerning ſuch 
Things. - * | 
For Example, ſhould we affirm that no Soldiers 
were liſted by Maris, but fuch as were ſix foot 
high » this Complexed Term, Soldier, ſix foot bigh, 
| 15 
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is not ſubject to Eqyivocation of Etrgr, when it is 
ealie for Soldiers to be meaſured, that-we may 
know whether they be ſix foot high ar'no. But 
had it been decreed, that none ſhould be liſted but - 
ſuch as were ſtout, this Term had'been much more-- 
liable to Equivocation, when as'it might be attriby-- 
ted to ſuch Soldiers that look'd like {tour Men,” but- 
are indeed but meer Cowards. | 

This Equivecation of Error is often found in Cons -- 
plexed Terms, The Chiefeſt of the Pariſian Geometrici« 
ans ; the moſt Learned, the Wickedeft, the Richeſt of © 
Men. For though theſe Terms are divided by In - 
dividuqne Conditions, ſeeing, that one Perſon might 
be the chjefeſt of the Pari/ian Geonerricians ; never- -- 


thelef, this Term might 'be aſcribed 10 ſeveral,. . « 


thoughpropet only to one.; in regard 1t is an cafie 
thing for Men to vary in their Judgments concern- - 
ing this matter ; ſo- that every one ſhall give this 
Title ro 'hitn, whom he thinks..to be the beſt and - 
mot exce{lerit Geomertjcian. 
' Theft Forms of Speech difo, The Sence of the+ Au- - 
thor, whas the Author declares upon this SubjeR, are of 
the Number of theſe Equivzcates ; eſpecially it the 
Author be fo obfcure, that there be-any diſpute - 
abotit his Senfe. And thus we find. continual Al- 
tercatioris congerniiig Arſetle's Opiniun of Philo 
ſopters; while every one endeavours to draw-him 
to their Party... For although 4r:/ozle had but one 
Cence concerniag-one Thing ; yer becauſe he-is va- - 
rioufly underſtood by ſeveral, theſe words, the Sencg «* 
of Ariſtot'e, "Are the 'Equivocations of Error. For - 
L5 every - 
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every. one pronounces, that to be the Judgment of 
Ariſtotle, which he is perſwaded that Ariſtozle meant., 
and fo if-ſeveral believe, That Ariftotle had a diffe- 
rent Opinion of the ſame thing ; theſe Terms, ehe 
Sence of Ariſtotle inſuch.a- mateer,, though ſingular 
in themſelves, can never. be applied to many, that 
4s.to ſay, to all thoſe things, that 4r5/fo/e ſhall be 
faid' ro have written upon ſuch a. Subject ; for fo 
they ſhall ſignifie with every one, what every one 
is perſwaded the Philoſopher thought. 

But that we may. the better underſtand, where 
Hes this Equivocation of Error, -it is to be obſerv'd, 
that the "Terms of it are Connotative 4 either ex- 
preſly or in Sence.. Now, as I have faid, in Con- 
notatine Terms may be conſidered as. well the Sub-. 
jet, which is direAly or confuſedly exprefs'd, as 
the —__ or Mede which is direQly and. indiſtinly 

nifted; 
hy confuſedly denotes a Body, diſtinCt- 
Iy Whiteneſs ; thus the Sence of Ariſtotle, confuledly, 
tignifies. ſome. Sentence, "Thought or Doctrine of 
his; diſtinAly, the Relation of that DoCtrine to 
Ariſtotle, to whom it is attributed. 

However the Equivocation which is found in thele 
Terms, does not properly ariſe from the Form- or 
Mode, which being diſtin, can never vary .;. nor 
fromphe Subje&t confuſedly conſider'd,. as nor being 
freed from that confuſion. Far Example theſe 
words. Prince of Philoſophers, cannot-be Equivocates, 
in. regard the Idea. of Prence of Philoſophers can. be di- 
Eindly apply*d to no Individua!, But Equivoca: 
Lion, 
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tion conſiſts only in This, that the Mind inſtead of 
the confus'd Subje& ſubſtitutes another which is 
diſtin and determinate, to which Form or Manzer 
are apply'd. Bur in regard Men diſpute about this 
matter, they may aſcribe the Title of Prince or 
Chief to ſeveral Perſons, and (ignalize them, aftex= 
wards with what additional word . they. think moſt 
convenient. Thus formerly Plato was called the 
Prince of Philoſophers ; which Title is now. conferred - 
upon Ariſtotle. Thus the words, True Religion, - 
not having any diſtin, but a confus'd 1des of any 
Religion, are no Equrveeates, becauſe .tney denote 
nothing but that. Religion which is abſolutely Trae. 
But when the Mind has annexed the Idea of Trae 
Religion to the diſtin 1dca cf ſome particular War- 
ſhip diſtintly known, they become egregious E- 
quivocates, and fignifie that Worſhip with every 
one, which they account the. Trae Relig#on. . 

The ſame.is the Condition..of theſe W ords, That 
which ſuch @. Philoſopher held of ſuch a Matzer, .. For 
while they abide in their general Lea, the.general 
Ida ſimply and generally will ignite the Doctrine 
delivercd by ſuch a Philoſopher concerning ſuch a 
Matrer ; as. the. Doftrine of Arzſtosle. concerning 
the Nature of the Soul... .W hereas the ſame. words, 
that which, &c, that is to ſay, this Doctrine, while 
it is under a confus'd Idea avply'd to no diſtinCt Jdes, 
is not capable of Equivecation. But when the Mind, 
inſtead of that Doctrine confuledly conceiv'd, ſub- 
ſtitutes a diſtinCt Doctrine, and a diſtinct Subjedt ; 


then according to the yariety of diftinit Ideas, that 
ſarne 
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fame That \bhich; ; & Cc, may þe lrable to Equivocation, 
Thus the DoArine of Ariforle touching the Na-« 
ture of the Soul, is an Equivocate with Pompona-. 
tius, who afferts that Ariſtotle believed the Soul to 
be Mortal, and. with ſeveral others of his Interpre-. 
ters, who on the other.ſidenffiirm that ArNorle taught 
the' tminortality of the Soul, as well as Plato gnd 
Yobrates. Hence it is, that words of this Nature 
moſt. frequently ſ;gnifie rhe thing with which the 
Form indireQly expreſs'd cannot agree. Suppoſe, 
for Examples fake, that Philip was not the Father 
of Alexander, 1s Aboxiiulir himfelf endeavoured to 
takeout ; theſe words, the Son of Philip, denoting 
Generality, any perſon begorby Phihp, erroneouſly 
ſpoken © Bekander, denote the perſon that is nor 
really the Son of Phihp. In like manner theſe- 
words, the Sence of Scripture alledged by a Quaker, 
to prove.a Set quite contrary to Scripture ſhall de-. 
note that very Sect in his Mouth, which he thinks 
to be according to. the Sence of Scripture, and. 
which he has therefore dignified with that name, of 
the Sence. of. Scripture ; nor are the Papiſts more. in 
rhe right thamthey, who pretending to adhere to. 
the ford of God, for among them the /77rd of God 
-Hgnifies that Ozhio of Superſtitions which they would 
Wi ypon the, Proteſtants Inſtead of God's 
br 
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CHAP, VIIE 


Of the Clearneſs and Diſtinfion of Ideas,. as: 
alſo of. their Obſeurity and Confuſtow. 


I N Ideas-clearneſs may be diftern'd fron Diftin- 
Aion, and - obſcurity from confuſion ; for we 
| may call that a clear Ida, when it imprints in us a 
| lively, as I- may call it, Sence of ir ſelf, whereas. 
otherwiſe it may-not”be ſo diſtinAt: The Idea'sf 
| Pain, becauſe it trikes ſo ſenſibly, may be 'call'd n 
| Clear Idea 1 but yet it-/is confuſed, becauſe it __ 
fents Pain to us, as being in the Hand, when i | 
it lies in the Sence. 
F Nevertheleſs, we may call every Idea clear, fo 
HI far as it is diſtin ; for all Obfcurity ariſes ourof 
Confuſton, Thusthe Sence of the Pain'thgr: hunts. 
us 15 clear andalfo diſtinct ; 'bur what is confuſed in 
the Feeling, that 13 to ſay, that the Pain-18 inthe 
Hand, cannot be faid-to be clear. 

Now becauſe Clearneſs and Diſtintion are one - 
and the ſame in Ideas, it will be very requiſite 40 
examine why ſome Leas are'clear, others conifus'd. 

But this. will be more apparent by the help: of - 
Examples, than any other wag, and therefore let us 
weave together a Catalogue®ot the firſt Ideas, as 
well clear and diſtin, as obſcure and confuſed. 

'The moſt clear Iea'is that' which every Man 
of himſelf, as of the Thing that thinks; as alſo the 


Igeas-. 
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Ideas of thoſe other Appendixes to our Thowghts, 
as to Fudge, Diſcowſe, Deliberate, Perceive, Ima- 
gine. : 

Ideas i of extended Subſtances alſo are moſt chiefly 
Clear to, us,” as alſo the: Ideas of their Proper- 
ties ; as Figures, Motion,” ' Reft'; for though we may 
feign that there is no Body,- no Figure ( though 
we cannot-feigh.any ſuch thing of-the thinking Sub- 
ſtance, while we think ) yet we cannot ſay. we 
. clearly perceive what-is Extenſion and Figure. 

We alſo ckarly apprehend Duration, Order and 
Nuntber,: 10 that we conlider-the Duration.of any 
thing to be Formy under which we conſider the 
thing, ſo long-as the- Form'continues-in it; Thus 
order and number no way differ in «fect from 
Things order'd and number'd. 
All theſe It are fo clear, that. we frequently 
render. them - more obſcure, while we endeavour 
to itluſtrate them with new Obſervations, and frame 
to: 0ur ſelves other Wdeas. than thoſe which we have 
from Nature. 

We may alſo ſay, that the Idea of Ged.is clear.in 
ene-reſpeCt, though ia another moſt obſcure and 
umperfcCt. | 

dr is clear, becauſe it ſuffices to diſcover the great 
number of Attributes in God, which we certainly 
know are no where elſe to be found but in Gad-:; 
but it is obſcure in refpe& of that ſdea which the 
Bleſſed have of him -in. Heaven. + And. it is allo 
imperfect, in regard.our. Minds being limited and 


fnire, cannot but moſt imperfeRly conceive an in- 
faite 
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finite Being ; for PerfeQtion and - Clearnels- in. Tdeas 
are two_different- things. For :they/are Perfef, 
when they repreſent ro us whatever is in the Ob- 
je& ;. Clear, when they repreſent to us as much as 
ſuffices to. apprehend the ObjeRt clearly and. di-- 
ſtiactly. | | | 

Oa the other fide, they are confusd- and obſcure 
Heas which 'we have of Senſible . Dualities ; as of 
Colours, Sounds, Odors, Taſfts,, Cold, Heat, Pendero- 
ſity, &c. As alſo thoſe of our Deſires, as of Hug- 
ger, Thirſt, Pain, &:. Now mark the reaſon of 

the Obſcurity of, theſe Ideas. 

In regard we'were firſt Children: before we were 
Men, -and that exterior things operating within us, 
ſtirred up: various Senfations-in our Mind, by the 
help of thoſe Impreſſions which they. made in our 
Bodies; the Mind conſcious that thoſe Senſations are 
affe&ed againſt her Will, and that by ſome Bodies 
(as for: Example, the Senfation of heat'by.the Fire) 
would not only judge that there were ſome things 
without her, which were the cauſes of.theſe Sen- 
ſations ( whercin ſhe was not deceived ) but: going 
farther, imagin'd ſomething in the Objects,” altoge- 
ther like Senſation, or art leaſt- like the Ideas thence 
ariſing: Upon theſe Confiderations therefore, ſhe 
form'd Ideas to her ſelf,. and transferr'd the Senfs- 
tions of Heat, Cold, Ec. into thoſe things that. are 
without her.. And by that. means thoſe confuſed 
and obſcure. Ideas of . ſenſible. Qualities aroſe from 
hence, rhat. the Mind intermixed her own falſe 
Judgments with thoſe that ſhe deriv'd from Nature. 


Now 
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Now .in ' regard' theſe-*1d*a are not natural but 
Arbitrary, Men 'have made 'a moſt fantaſtical uſe 
of them, and rurn'd theminto meer Chimers's; for 
that' Hear and Birring are two ſorts of Sex- 
ſation ; the one weaker , the-other fiefcer, we have. 
allow'd heart to the Fire, affirming Fire to be ' en- 
dued with" heat, yet we have deprived Fire of the 
burning Faculty, or” of the pain which we feel in 
approaching too near it, denying Fire to be alfeRted 
with Pan, - 

Bur if Men had rohely apprehended, that Pain 
1s not to be attributed to- the Fire that burns the 
Hand ; yer had - they been in another Errar;» while 
they thought pain'to'be in the Hind Which the 
Fire burns, when as pai is only tn the Senſe. 

This was nat-only the Opinion of 'ſorhe'of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, as the Cyrenarchs, bur even of 
St. Auſtin himſelf ; For, fays he in his 14. Book; . 
De Civitat. Hei, Paing faid'to be Pains of the Fleſh, are 
pains | of "the Soll-in the 'Fleſs and out of the Fleſh ;; for 
Pine. of the Fleſh # oily an Injury-to the Soul, anitt's 
cereazn diſſent from its ſuffering : as the pain of the 
Sohly which s. Sadneſs, ts 4 ai ſent from thoſe things that 
befal- us apainſt our Vihs. 

"Thus in his ſeventh Book upon Geneſis, chap. rg, 
Wien the'Saul feels the affiiftions of rhe Body,” ſhe s of 
Fended m her a of Government of the Boty, her Rule 
being diſturb'd, and this. offence 5 call'd Pain. 

. Now that that Petr which is call'd'the Pain of the: 
Body, belongs to the Soul and not to the Body, is 
—_ from this, that thoſe © thingy that afte&t 'vs 


with - 
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with Pain, ſeldom trouble us. when our minds.are 
intent upon other things, as. we hind by the: African 


Prieſt ( of whom St. Aaſtin, 1b. 14. de Civitat, derg 


cap.2.4-) Hbo when pleaſed, upon the Counterfeityng of 
Groans and Lamentations, 'would fo abſtract himſelt 
from Senſes, and lie as ut were for dead, that they could 
not make him ſenſible of pinching and pricking, nor of 
the heat of Fire, til it began to. ſcorch has Shin, h 
 Morevpyer. it is to be. obſerved, thar;neither the 
ill diſpoſition of the Hand, nor any motion: arilng 
from burning, cauſes the Soul to be ſenfible! of rhe 
Pain, unlefs tnis Motion be cammunicated: to the 
Brain, by certain: ſmall Strings included in the 
Nerves, and extended from the Brain to the Hands, 
and other parts'ef the Body, which cannot be mo- 
ved unteſs thar parr of the Bady: be alfo moved from 
whence they derive themſelves. | So rhatif there 
be any Accident that hinders theſe little : Strmgs 
from communicating their motion to the Brain (as 
in the Paiſe) a Man may enduce Wounds and 
Pain without any ſence of Pain. Inſomuch,. that 
what appears yet more ſtrange, a Man may bave 
a pain in his. hands that wants hands, -as often it 
happens to thoſe whoſe hands-are cut off ; for that 
if the threads of the Nerves. extended from the 
Hand'to the Brain be moved near the . Elbow, 
where they terminate, they may move that part of 
the Brain ro which they are jaltned, in the-ſame 
manner as it might be moved, if the fame threads 
deſcended ro the hand,  as,the one end of a ſmall 
Rope may be moved in the fame manger, if —_ 
avour 
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about the middle, as if pulled at the other Extre- 
mity ; and thus the Sout ſhould feel-rhe ſame pain 
as it would feel if the Perſon had hands. For'the 
Soul direCts irs attentiveneſs thither from whence: 
that motion of. the Brain uſed .to proceed, which 
before afteGted it with that fort of Pain, Thus the 
RefleZions that we behold in a Glaſs appear in the 
fame placo- where they would be, ſhould they be 
looked upon” with dire&t beams, as being,the. molt 
uſual} manner of beholding Obje&s; 24:24 

'And:theſe things ſhall ſuffice to let us underſtand 
that ir may well be, that a Soul ſeperared from the 
Body may be liable to the Torments of Hell-fire, 
and to feel the ſame Pain, as any one would feel 
through the Tortures of Earthly-hre ; in regard. 
that when it was join'd to the Body, it was nut the 
Body but the Suul thar ſclt the pain of rhe Fire, and 
that pain was nothing but a certain ſadneſs of 
Mind wherewith it was afflicted for the ſufferings 
of the Body, to which ir was join'd by G5od. Why 
then may we nt conceive that Divine Juſtice may 
fo-accommodate. ſome part: of the material Body to 
the ſeparate Soul,” that che motion of that matter 
may excite troubleſom- and afflicting Thoughts in 
the Soul ſo ſeparated. . 

But. let us-return to confuſed Ideas: The Idea 
| of Ponderolity is no leſs confuſed than any af the 
reſt already . recited ; for, having obſerved from 
eur-lafancy, that Stones and other heavy things-fall 
down as ſoon asJet:go out of our Hands, we form'd 
an'1zecs.of the thing. falling which is genuine and 
HF true. 
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true. We alſo form'd an Idea of the Reaſon why: 
the Thing does fall, which is true likewiſe; but 
when we only ſaw the-Stone, and nothing-elfe that 
forced it. downward, out :of- the Raſhneſs of our 
Judgment, we concluded there was no ſuch thing 
as What we did not ſee, and therefore that the 
Stone fell by vertue of irs own proper and intrinſic 
Force, and at length we affix'd to this confuſed Idea, 
coin'd only in our own Judgments the name of Pon 
derolity, | 

It came to. paſs alſo, that we made: different 
Judgments of the fame Things of which the ſame 
Judgment was to be aflerted, for as we ſaw Stones 
moved toward the Earth, we found Straw move 
toward Jet, and Steel toward - the Loaditane; 
Therefore the ſame Reaſon that bequeaths that 
quality to Stones to be moved toward the Earth, 
ought to allow the ſame qualicies to Straw and Iron 
for moving towards Jet and the Loadſtone, Hows 
ever, this would not ſawifie ; but on the contrary, 
we have affign'd to Jer, Amber and the Loadſtone 
certain Qualities which we call Aztraftive, when 
with the ſame eaſe we - might have endued the 
Earth with the ſame quality of Attrafting- beavy 
Things. However theſe attractive Qualities (48 
alſo Ponderofity it ſelf) ſprang from Illegitimate 
Ratiocination, by which it was concluded; that Iron 
was neceflarjly attrated by: the Loadſtone,.. becaufe 
there was nothing ſeen that puſh'd the, Iron to- 
ward the Magnet ; whereas tt can never be con- 


ceived, that one Body ſhould attrat another, un+ 
leſs . 
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I-{s the Body attraQting be moved, and the-Body at- 
traſted/be faltnedro it. / 5: * | 

: To theſe Judgments. of our: Infaney,, we owe for 
thoſe Meas thatrepreſtenvro us Ponderows'and Hard 
Things, -more fold” than light and thin, and: ha- 
ving more Budy or Matter. Thus webelieve that 
a Veffel full of Gold containsmore Matter than if 
. t-was fill'd with Air, for thoſe 12s deriv'd them- 
felves from-novother* 'Faundarion,” 'than that when 
we were Children we were wont to make extrinſ:- 
cat-Judpowents' of all 'Things,* according to» their 
Actions in'reference to us: Hente becauſe ponderous 
and hard Bodies ated more violently rhan Light 
and/Thin, we concluded thar they contained more 
Subſtance than the” other. When true Reaſori 
cellv us, rar rhe ſame "part of Matter poſſeſſes the 
ſame ſpace, #nd the fare ſpace is always filled with 
the ſarne quantity of marter,” » 

- Sothat a Cubic Veflel of a Foot will contain no 
more Matter, being h1/d with Gold than Air. Nay, 
in ſome Sence it may be faid, ther being fl'd with 
Air,”it contains more miatter, for a Reaſon not now. 
longer here tobe infiſted on.” 

-* It maybe faid, thar fromthe fame Root of Fore- 
judging of Things, fprang the fooliſh Opinions 
of forme, That our Souls are either the thineſt 
part of the Air compoſed - of Atoms, according-to 
Demicriew with the Epicureans ; or the Air kindled; 
as the Stoicks ; or a particle 'of Celeſtial Light, as 
the Manicheatls, 'or of later Days, Hud; ora file 
Wind,' as the Sociniaus; for none of theſe could ever 

perſwade 
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perſwade* themſelves that Wood, Stones or Durt 
could ever be capable of thinking. And therefore 
Cicero at the fame time. that he afﬀferts with the 
$:oicks, our Soul to be a ſuttle Flame, places.it a- 
mongabſurdities, not to beendu'd ro think it ſhould 
eer derive its Ortginal 'from\Earth or thick Air; 
For, ſ2ith he, I beſeech ye, ir it pdfſibie ro think thas 
ſuch a farce nnd mafs of Memory was ever ſowed. in the 


"Earth to- ſpring np again, 'r thickned together . out of 


Cloudy ind Foggy Air ? For they believed that rhe 
more ſuttle and pure'they made ther matrer, ſo much 
the leſs material, the leſs 'thick and corporeal it 
would be, thar ſoat. lengrh rhey might ratihe jt into 


"a Thing-of Thought, which however.is* very tidicu- 


lous ;- for a'Body is not thinner 'tKan' 2 Body, only 
thar-is divided into leffer particles, 'and more cafi! 

apitated,- For thus on: the other fide it makes leſs 
refiſtance than other Bodies; on the other it more 
eaſily penetrates their Pores. Bur whether it be in- 
divilible or divided, whether it reſt or be moved, 
however it is not leſs material, leſs corporeal, or 
more capacious of "Thought, it being impoſſible 
that the Motion or Figure of the Mutter, whether 
ſuttle or thick, ſhould have any thing commoa 
with Cogitation ; or that a certain part of the 
matter that never thought, when it reſted like 
the Earth, or was gently moved like *the Warer, 


*th5uld come to a Knowledge of ir ſelf, upon a 


more yvehement Motiog or augmenting the Force 


of Agitation, 
Much 


_ 
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- Much more might, be faid upon this. SubjeR, 
but this. ſhall ſuffice, for. the underſtanding of all 
confuſed Ideas, when they have all their Cauſes like 
to theſe. | | 

There is one Remedy for this Miſchief, _ to 
caſt away all prejudicate Opinions ingrafted in 
our Infancy, and to affert nothing of what it be- 
longs -to Reaſon -to prenounce, becauſe, we fo 
.judg'd ic heretofore, bt becauſe we now judge 
it to be fo upon Examination. . So ſhall we have 
only natural Ideas, and for fuch as are confuſed, 
we ſhall only retain thoſe that are clear, as that 
there is ſomething in rhe Fire which is the Reaſon 
tharl feel che;heat ;. thatall things which are por- 
derous, are puſh'd down by ſome certain cauſe ; not 


determining any thing of what is in the Fire that 
cauſes that burning, or of the cauſe that makes the 
Stone fall down tiil I ind -my knowledge confirm'd 
by clear Reaſons. 
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CHAP. IX. 


$ ane Examples of confuſed and obſcure Ideas 
drawn from Ethics. 


] N the--former Chapters we have brought ſome 
Examples of confuſed Ideas, which for the rea- 
ſons given; we legally aſſert to be falſe; bur being 
all taken out of Phyſics, it may not be from” the 
purpoſe to produce ſome others out of Echics, 1n re- 
gard that falſe Ideas, which are form'd of Vertues 
and Vices, are far: more dangerous. 


"|: Nor indeed is. any one more happy, or more un- 


happy, becauſe he bas a true or falſe, a clear or ob- 
ſcure Idea of Pondereſity, Senſible Qualities, or the Senſes, 
If in thoſe things he be more or leſs knowing, he 
will neither be the betrer_nor the worſe ; whatever 
our Opinion be. tauching thoſe things, we ſhall. ne- 
ver alter it for qur. own fakes. | Their Being is in- 
dependant from our-kriowledge, and the Conduct 
of our Life is independant fram their Being. fo 
that all Men are allowed to await that Knowledge 
which: ſhall be our. portion after this Life, and to 
leave the Government of the World to the Goad- 


-neG and; Wiſdom. of God. wha governs it. 
... Bijtpo Man can:excule: himſelf from endeavour- 


mg to acquire +-right Information concerning Ver- 
fue: and- Vice, begguſe that from the- Preſcripts of 


Judgments made upon theſe Things, our Lives are 


10 


- 
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to be govern;d, our Manners compoſed, and the E+ 
terpity of good or evil to/be-expgcted. 

And as the falſe Ideas of Vertue and Vice are the 
reafon that we' jugde amiſs of them .. | .inkoitel 
better would it be to: know and amend theſe- wid 
Care and Induſtry, than to: ſkudy the reRifying of 
thoſe other, which precipitancy of Judgment; or 
the [prezudicate Errors of "Youth have: aberuded a 
-on' us in reference to natural. 'Things, which 
only fuppty Matter for lean and barren + OD: 
tion. 
To diſcover all thoſe falſe Ideas, would require 
a Tranfcription of the whole Body of Ezhics ; 'but 
our only Deſign here'is/ 10 prupoſe certain 'Ex- 
-amples'of the ' manner, how they are 'form'd b 
annexing together ſeveral 14eas that are nor real 
annexed,; which produces ſeveral vain and idle Phan- 
tons, which Men never .ccaſc hunting after, and 
miſerably waſte their time in--hopes-to attain that 
- which is:of no value when attain'd. - - 

Man:&nds in himſelf che” Idea of Milky wand 
Happinefs,; iwhich 'is' neither ' falſe 'yor contuſed, 
while general and abſtracted: He has alſo-the 1das 
of Baſenels and Excellency. He covets Happineh, 
avoids yt $ he admires Epcellency, dapies Baſe 
neſs. : Writ 

But the Comominiatob of Gin, iy las alien 
ted: God-from: Many idn-whon: alone he could'bav 
found true Felony, and to" whom alone he cught 
to affix the Tdea of 'it, has afhx'd- this:Idea of Hap 


pineſs toan innumerable Company ———— 
10 
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To the Love and Profecution of which Man is car- 
ried headlong, as if he thought to recover his loſt 
Feliciry in' them. 

Hence has ariſen a vaſt heap” of falſe and ob- 
ſcure Meas, ' while every one thinks he ſhall be hap- 
py in the poſſeſſion of what he loves; miſerable, 
if deprived of ir. But Man has loſt his true' No- 
bility, and real Excellency by Sinning. Hence, 
that he may love himſelf, he is conſtrain'd to repre- 
ſent himfelf to himſelf, other than what indeed .he 
is, and 'to] hide his Indigencies and Miſeries from 
himſelf-; to add many things to the Idea of him- 
ſelf, which belong not to him, to the end he may 
appear Greater and more Augn/t:. And now behold 
the common Series of theſe falſe 'Idew.. 

The firſt and chiefeſt 'is the propenſity of Con- 
cupiſcence to the Pleaſures of the Sence, atiling 
from'fome exterior things : For when the Soul per- 
ceives that her Uarling Pleaſures proceed from thoſe 
Things, ſhe - immediately jvins the zz of Gord 
to thoſe Things, and' the Zdes of Bad to thoſe other 
Things that-deprive her ' of thoſe Pleaſures. 'And 
obſerving afterwards that Power and Riches are the 
uſual Inſtruments, whereby ro acquire the means. 
to indulge Concupiſcence, the begins to eſteem theſe 
for great Happineſſes, and pronounces for Blefled, 
the Rich and Patent that enjoy them ; the Por, 
miſerable, for being depriv'd of thefe Delights. 

But now as Felicity -has always Excellency tor her 
Companion, -and-the Mind never feparares th--1-: 
wo Ideas, but always looks upon as. Grear, al! the ſe 
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__ 


that ſhe conſiders as happy, and as lictle and mean; 
all thoſe that are poor and unhappy. And this. is 
the reaſon that we contemn the poor, and admire 
. the opulent... But theſe-are ſach unjuſt and falſe 
Judgments, that St. Thomes believes, it is this Wor- 
ſhip and Admiration of Riches, which is ſo much 
contemn'd by St. Fames the Apoſtle, while he for- 
bids a more honourable place to be aſfign'd to the 
Rich than tothe Poor ; though this place 1s not to 
be ſo literally expounded, as it we were not to ſhew 
ſome outward-veneration to the Rich, which is not 
due to the Poor ; ſeeing. that the Order of the 
World, which Religion does. not diſturb, requires 
It, and this practiſe has.been all along obſery'd a- 
mong Men, highly eminent, for their Piety. And 
therefore it is to be underſtood of that inward re- 
ſpe&, which looks upon-the Poor as ſubjeted un- |f | 
der the Feet of the Rich, and the Rich as infinitely Il * 
exalred above the Poor. 4 | 
But though theſe Ideas and the judgments that | 
ariſe from thence are falſe and unreaſonable, yet i 
are they common to all Men that have not reQihed il © 
them, aspreceeding from-Concupiſcence with which ||| * 
all Men are infeted. Hence it happens, that we : 
f 

C 

vl 


not only think ſo Honourably of the Rich, but 
' that we alſo know that all other Mortals render 
them the ſame Horiour and Eſteem. So that we 
repreſent to our ſelves. their Condition not only .as 
environ*d with all Splendor and Advantages that at- 
tend it,, but Worſhip it with all that inward Ade- 
ration of Judgments. with which * we flatter the 

| _ "Wealthy 
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Wealihy, rand: are-known rnot' only by the Com- 
mon Diſcourſe of 'Men," but "by 'our own Experi- 
ence. | | 

This Phantom of a rich Man, whom the Croud * 
of his Admirers furround,gaze upen with fixed Eyes, 
and . reverence with an inward Worſhip of Fear, 
Obſervance:and abje&t Servility is'the true Idol of - 
the Ambitious, for whoſe fake they endure ſo many 
Miſeries,' and throw themſelves into fo many Dan- 


 VIFRTEY ; 

| - Now that it may appear that thisis that which 
© | they/all :cover-and adore, /let us ſippoſt that there 
* | were'but ohe only. Mai m the World endued. with 
” I Reaſon;.iant all: the' reſt Men -meerly in* Shape, 
d Nl were all but: Statues moved 'by Engines ;' and fn 
© || one. thinking Man, knowirig well that all thoſe 
4 Statues that reſembled him-outwardly, were all de- 
1 I prived of :Reaſon and Fhought, "had # fecret way 
to movethem by cerrairi Springs,” fo that they might 
perform'allrhe Offices. which he had a mind to re- 
#1 quire- from :Meg;/we' may believe this Perſon 
Ti would-fomerimes take\'pleaſure ro' diverriſe himſelf 
©} with thes ſeveral Movenients he ſhould give tothele 
va Statues z but: certainly. he could never delight him- 
po felt oritake any pride” in the Honours; Bows and 
" I Cringes thar they 'made him; 'rathzr he would be 


Y as weary" of thetn as of {o many Puppets ; and 
'-þ x length would fatisfie himſelf with fuch a train as 


qo] ſhould ſuffice for neceſſary Services, without deſiring 

the | 2" greater number- of - theſe Statues than ſhould be 
for his Ule. 

»” 2 G9 
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So that it, is not, the- Gmple and: external Obedi- 
: ence of Attendants ſeparated. from the internal Sub- 
midion of the Mind that is the Objed of aſpiring 
- Ambition, .*T'is Deniihion ever-Men -not' Statues, 
which they coyet'; and: the pleaſure of : thoſe that 
Rule, proceeds i from the-Impreſſions of Fear, - E- 
—_ and Admiration, - which they: unprint in 0- 
_ From , whence ic-is manifeſt;that the: 1des with 
which they are blinded, is no leſs vain and empty; 
than.the Idea of thoſe whom we properly call Vain- 
2/oriow Men, who are-'they that: feed themſelves 
with Praifes, Eulogies, Tithds' arid. other . Things 
of this Nature :,.:Tbe: only thing: that diſtinguiſhes 
the one from: the. other is the: {ingle 'difference: of 
Opinions and. Judgments, which, both are deſirous 
ro communicate to othexs.. ; For'as.it is the main de- 
fire of the Vain-glorious: to, excite; in athers a' Senſe. 
of Love. and Ejteem - for their Knowledge, |Elo+ 
quence, Wit-and: Dexterity:z- "tis the Delight. ofithe 
.Ambitious 0, EXCite in others\ Motions of--T cxrory 
of Obedience; and Submiſſion to their Grandeur, 
and Igeas conformable tothoſe Judgments, byimeans 
: whereof they. appear 'Formidghle,” Exaked and; Po- 


- - rent. . So that bath: the one-and the other: plait 


- their Happineſs*in, the. hts;of anacher :-Bul 

the one.make-choice of one ſorc of Thoughts, 'ths 

other of another. (ul hs uo. 3G 

There is nothing-mare £othmon thanto ſte theſe 

yain Phantoms compos'd of the falſe j enrs of 

Men, how they overturn Enterprizes 9 greareſt 
. | Impat- 
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Importance, as being the principal mark to which 
all the Actions of ' our Lives are directed. 

That fame Valour:ifo highly eſteem'd in; the 
World, which cauſes them that- would be figna* 
liz'd for brave and ſtout, to throw themſelves into 

the moſt apparent and threatning Dangers, is no 
ore oft-times than an over earneſt bending th& 
Find to: theſe vain and/ſhallow Things that fill 
the Brain. Few Perſons when they are ſerious de- 
ſpiſe: Life, -and "they who ſeem to dare Death at a 
Breach! orin' a: Batrel;:tremble like others and'fre+ 
quently are more afraid when Death attacks them 
in their -'Beds.” But this 'ſame bravery of theirs 
which they*ſhew: upon ſundry Occaſtons proceeds 
from hence ; 'that-they have ſtill hovering before 
their Eyes the::Reproaches 'thrown upon Cowards 
and Pufilanimous:Creztures ; (and on theother fide 
Applauſes whichtare given” to the Valiant ;/ and 
the Pbantoſm ariſing from theſe two-Confideratiors 
ſo poſſeſſes rheir Minds, that they have no leiſure to 
think upon: Death. - 3 T3 5 | 
. For this Reaſor the''Perfon'that # moſt” conver- 
fant in the ſight of Men, becomes the' moſt Gene- 
rous and Brave ; and-'that, becauſe of the' Jadgy 
ments which other Men! make-of hing, © Hetice it | 
comes to. paſs that the Captains are more- Couragf- 
ous than the Common:Souldiers,' and that-the, No+ 
bility and Gentry carry more- lofty 'Minds than 
the Qrdinary Sort of People, For .that-having 
more Honour to looſe and .to acquire, they-are - 
more ſenſible and jealous of it. The fame Labours, 
vill F 2 ſaid 
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ſaid a great  —_ are nor equally royiſom/ to- a 
General of an Army and.g Common. Soldier :'For 
the Captain of an Army, ,upon whom. the Eyes of 
all Men are xd, ,.is, thruſt forward... ro difficult 
Undertakings, whereas a Cominon Souldier: dilites 
his Thoughts no farther than the hopes of his Pay, 
or the gains of Plunder, or the Reputation: of be- 
ing Stout, which. ſeldom extends beyond his own 
Regiment. _ + 

What do they propole to chernſelves that build 
ſuch ſtately Fabricks above their Condition and their 
Fortune ? Not -the Advantage of commodicus:Li 
ving therein... For-ſuch a coſtly Magaifieence 
does them more harm- than-good:; and it is evi- 
dent, that if they were alonejin the World, they 
would never put themſelyes-to that Gharge and 
Trouble ; or if they thought they ſhould' be 'de+ 
ſpigd by all that ſaw-thoſe -Houfes + Therefore 
the Houſes are built for the fake of others, that 
they think will applaud _ the Buildings. They 
imagine that all that ſhall behold thoſe Palaces 
will entertain ;Motions: of Reſpe&t and; Adm 
ration for the: Maſter. ' And: therefore they 16 
preſent themſelyes- to therhſelves as in.a Theater, 
fitting in the - midſt” of their” Palaces, environ'd 
with crouds of People, that behold: all from Toy 
to Bottom, and thence conceive them Great, Po- 
tent, Happy and Magnificent; 'and this Idea allog 
their Minds, -ſpurs them-on to _ Raprialy 66 
to be at. that Trouble. F 
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Why do Men load their Coaches with fixch a 
great number of Lacqueys ? Not for the "great 
Service they do, for they are rather a Trouble than 
2 Convenience ; but to imprint in the Minds of 
the Beholders an He; that it is ſome Perſon of 
great Quality that paſſes by ; and the proſpe& of 
that Idea, whickt they imagine the {ight of a Coach 
fo loaden will create in the Beholders, fatisfies the 
vanity of hinz to whom thoſe Coaches belong; ' 

And thus, if we weigh in the fame ballance all 
Conditions, all Employments, all Profeffions that 
are eſteem'd in the World, we ſhall find that that 
which renders them delightful, and alleviates the 
Pain and Toyl that attends them, is this, that they 
repreſent to the Mind the Idea of Reſpe, Eſteem, 
Fear and Admiration that others have for us. , On 
the other fide, that which renders Solitude redjous 
tothe moſt part of the World, is this, that in le- 
perating themſelyes from the view, they alfo ſepa- 


rate themſelves from the Judgments and "Thoughts 


of Men. For fo their Hearts become empty and 


famiſh'd, as being depriv'd of their uſual Nouriſh» 


ment, and not finding in themſelves, wherewirhal 
to feed their Thoughts. And-therefore the Hea- 
then Philoſophers deem'd a ſolitary Life fo inſup- 
portable ; rhat they ſcrupled,” not to aver, that a 
wiſe Man would not be bound to enjoy all the - 
Bleffings of Body and Mind, to live alone ; and 
not to haveany Perfon tr whom he might imparc 
his HappineG by Diſcourſe. And-indeed there 13 
nathing bur the Chriſtian Religion that can- render 

F 4 -: Soli- 
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Solitude defirablez for becaufe it teaches Men to 
defpife the World, it affords them at the ſame 
time other Obje&ts to employ the Mind, and more 
worthy to fill the Hearr, for which they have no 
necd of the Sight and; Coramerce of Company. 

But here it is to be obſerv'd, that the deſires of 
Men do not terminate in knowing the Thoughts 
and Judgments of others concerning themſelves ; 
bur being known, they make a farther uſe of them 
. to Apgorandiſe and Exalt the Idea which they have 
of themſelves, adding to them, and incorporating 
other Aſciciticus and Foreign Ideas, and imagining 
through a groſs Deluſton that they are really. grea- 
"ter, becauſe they live *in-a larger Houſe, and that 
chere are more people who admire them.. Though 
* 'all theſe Things are extrinfical as- to themſelves, 
and belong not to them at all ; nor can the Thoughts 
of other Men preſerve or vindicate them from the 
want and miſery to. which they were before obno- 
X10u3. | 

From whence. we may. diſcover what it is that 
renders.agreeable. tro Men ſeveral Things which o- 
theryile are altogether igcapable to divert and de- 
light the Mind. . For the Reafon of the Pleaſure 
that Men take therein ariſes from this, that the 
Idea of themſelves repreſents them to themſelves 
greater than ordinary, by means of ſome vain Cir- 
cumſtance which they add to it. , 

"They take Delight in diſcourſing of the Dangers 
they have run,. as. forming from the Accidents an 
iZ-z which repreſents us to. our. ſelyes, either as 
prudent, 
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prudent, or elſe particularly favour'd by God. We -. 


love to diſcourſe of. Sickneſles. we - have eſcaped, as 
repreſenting to'our ſelves: the ſtrength of our Bc- 
dies,-able - to-encounter. ſuch_ deſperate- Attacks of 
Mortality. | 

We love to be Victorious in every Thing, even 
in Play, wherein there is nothing or Cuning bur all 
Hazard, though we do not play for Gaia ; adding 
to our own Idea the Idea of Happineſs at the fame 
time» This imaginary Happineſs we-are apr” to 
think belongs to us, as a permanent Qualityz* which - -* 
makes us claim-the ſame ſucceſs for the future as our 
Right. TKus Gamefters chuſe to try the Fortune 
of the . Dice with ſome before - others, which is 
nevertheleſs very Ridiculous ; for a Man may 
be aid to have liv'd happily. to ſuch a moment, 
but that he ſhall bave the fame Fortune the 
hour ;. there -there is. no farther probability, bur 
that we -may be. as certain that they. who have 
_ hicherro miſerable,, may-. for the future: be - 

appy-.. 

And thus' their Minds, who are--addited to 
the. World, :bave no--other Objects of their De- 
fires, than-theſe vain Chimeras -that daily diſtra&t 
their Brains ; and. even they who -carry the grea- , 
teſt. Repurationfor-Wiſdom, feed themſelves with 
theſe Dreams and Deluſions. . And therefore only- 
they who direCt their, Lives and the Attion of their 
Lives to Eternal Things, may-be+ faid to -fix their 
Thoughts upon real, - ſolid and. permanent Ob» © - 
xQs, when all others do bur follow Vanity and eme-'. - } 
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pry Nothing, and give themlelves over to Lyes and 


Errors.” | 
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, CHAP. X. 


_ 


Of another Caufe of Confufun in our 
Thoughts and Diſcourſe ; Ideas annexed 
zo Words. 


V E have already faid, that the Necefſity 

we have to make uſe of Exteraal Signs 
to expreſs our Minds, is the Reafon that we fix I: 
deas to words in ſuch a manner, that -many times 
we conſider the Words more than. the Things. 

For it is to be obſerved, that though Men have 
frequently different 1d-as of the fame Things, never- 
theleſs they make uſe-of the fame words to expreſs 
them.; as the Idea which a Heathen Philoſopher has 
of Venue, is not the ſame. which'a Divine hath, 
yer both expreſs their Mes by the fame Word, 
Vertue. _. . 

Moreover the fame Men, at different Ages, have 
confider'd the fame Things after very different 
Manners ; and yet they have rammaſsd all theſe 
1dia under one name + Which is the Reaſon, rhat 
In pronouncing the word, or hearing it pronounc'd, 
« Mn is preſently Confounded,' apprehending the 
word fome:imes according to one Idea, ſometimes 

; according 


\ 
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according to another. For Example, a Man un- 
derſtanding that he has ſomething within him, 
whatever it be, which is the occafton of his Nou- 
riſhment and Growth, has call'd it a Soul, and has 
extended this Idea not only to what reſembles it in 
Animals, but in Plants. 

And perceiving alſo that he had Thoughrs, he has 
call'd this principle of Thought by the Name of the 
Soul, Whence' it has come to paſs that by this 
Reſemblance of the Name, he has taken for tne 
ſame Thing, the principle of Thought, and the 
- Principle of Nouriſhment and Growth. ' In' like 
manner, the Name of Life is given to that Faculty 
from whence the Ariimal FunCtions proceed, 'as alto. 
the Cogirative Faculry, which are two Things abſo- 
lutely different. | | 

Thus theſe words,  Sence and ' Senſation,” whey © 
they are ſpoken of any of the Five'Senfes, are yehe- -- 
mently peſter'd with Equzocations:* + For *three 
Things happen to us when we 'tttake uſe of our . 
Senſes ; as, 1, When we ſee any thing. * Fhereis ' * 
a Motion in the Cerporeal Organs, as the Brain 
and Eye... 2. Thefe Motions give an” occaſion tb 
the Soul to perceive ſomething. As when-by the 
Motions firſt begun in the Eye, by the RefleAion 
of the Light, in the. falling Rain: oppos\d 'to the 
Sun-Beams, it" has the Ideas of - Red, Blew-and 
Yellow. 3. We make 4 Judgment of what we 
ſee ; and thus we judge theſe Colours to. belong to 
the Rainbow, which we pronouace 20 be of ſuch'a 


Magaitude, of ſuck « Figuze, and.at fueh a-diſtanee | 


from 
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"fcom us. , Of theſe three the firſt only belongs to ' 


the-Body; theother two ſolely to the Mind ; how- 


ever by accalion of what is perform'd in the Body: 

Neveitheleſs we comprehend all theſe three Things 

uader . the, name. of. Sence or Senſation of the. Sight 

or Hearing. For when we ſay the Eye: fees, or 

. the..Ear hears, it cannot be underſtood but . accord» 
ing to. the Corpareal Organ ; it. being apparent 

that.the Eye does not apprehend the Objets which 

:--ſces, nar judge of them.. On the other. {ide we ; 

.do not ſay, we have ſeen fach a one, if_the 
. Mind, calld oft by another ObjeQ, has not- made 
Ares upon the Perſon that preſented himſelf 
before our. Eyes. And then, we take the word See 
or .the Thought form'd in our Mid, in purſuit of . 
what paſt in our Eye and in; our Brain. . And ac- 

cording to: this Signification of the word, See, it is 
the. Soul and not.. the. Body. which ſees, as Plato 
Maintains, and. Cicero after him. For-indeed, faith 
he," \re.do not new behold with aur Eyes the Thing which 
we ſee ; for there xi.no ſence in the Body, There are 

«s .it were certain Paſſages made from the Seat of - the 
Soul to the Eyes, the Ears and Neſe, .and. therefore ſee- 
eng often interrupted either by ſome thought, or the 
Fores of ſame.:Diſcaſe, we . neither hear nor ſee with 
open or entire Eyes or Ears. WAthence _ we may eaſily 
apprehend that the. Saul. both hears. and ſees, nat thoſe 
parts which are but as the Viiindows .of the Soul. In 
thort, we take thoſe wards, Senſation of Sight, Hear- 
- 9g, &c. for the laſt of theſe three Things, that 
*,.. for the Judgments which the.Soul makes in pur- 
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ſuance.of the Perceptions it has made, by occaſion 
of. what .paſs'd in the Corporeal Organs, as when 
we :fay the Sences are deceived, at the fame time 
that we ſee a crooked Stick ſo appearing in- the 
Water, or the Sun byt two Foot in Diameter. For 
it.is certain there can be no Error or Falſity _ nei- 
ther in thoſs Things that happen in the Corporeal 
Organs, nor in the bare, Perception of. the Soul, 
- which 4s only a fimple Apprehenfion ;. bur the Er- . 
ror proceeds from hence, that we judge amiſs, in 
concluding that the Sun is but two Foot in Dia- 
meter, in regard that, by reaſon of its vaſt diſtance - 
. from us, it comes to pals that the Image of the Sun 
- which is form'd in the bottom of the Eye, is near 
at Hand, of the ſame bigneſs which an Obyje&.of 
two Foot would form at a diſtance more propor- 
tionable to our manner of Sight. But becauſe we 
have made this Judgment in ,our_Ceuth, and for 
that we are ſo much accuſtom'd to. it, that jt is made 
at the ſame Inſtant that we fee the Sun without 
any Examination hardly, we. atttribute it to the 
Sight, aad we ſay we ſee the Objedts little or great, 
as. they are nearer or more diſtant from us, though 
it be indeed che Mind, not the Eye that judges of 
their ſmallneſs or magnitude. 

All Languages are full of words of the fame 
Nature, which not having any more than one 
Sound are nevertheleſs the ſignification of Ideas al- 
together different. 

But we are to underſtand that when an Equivos 


cal word ſignifies two. Things which have no Re- 


” 
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latioh one to another, and which Men have never 
confounded in their Thoughts, it is almoſt im- 
poſhble that Men ſhould thereby be deceiv'd, or 
that they ſhould be the cauſe of Errors. For the 
Equivocal word, Aries a Ram, which fignifies both 
A Certain Creature, atd a Sign in the Jodiae, ſhall 
never impoſe upon a Perſon that has but a'grain of 
common Sence. Whereas it is a difficulr Thing 
not to be deceiv'd when the Equiyocation ariſes 
from the Errors of Men, who have negligently con- 
founded different Ideas, "as in the word Soul ; - for 
we take it for granted, that they who firſt made 
uſe of thoſe als þ did inquire into their Significa- 
tions, and ſo 'it ſuffices us to pronounce them, 
without ever "examining whether the 1d which 


we have of it be clear and diſtin, Ney, ſome- 
e 


times We attribute thoſe Things to the ſigni- 
fication of the ſame word, which falls not but upon 
* Lea of Things altogether incompatible, not per- 
ceiving that we have confounded two different 
Things under the ſame Word, 


þ 
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CHAP. XL. 


Of the Remedy of Confuſion i our Thoughts 
aud Ratiocinarions, arifing from the Con- 
fufion of Words : Of the Benefit of defining 
Words; and of the Difference between the 
Definition of Things aud Names. 
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T HE beſt my to avoid the Confuſton of words, 
| which we find in different Languages, is to 
make a new Language, and to. cdyn new woxds, 
' BW to belong only to thoſe. Idew, which they are 
affign'd to ſignifie. To which purpoſe theres no 
neceflity to frame new Sounds of Words, becauſe 
we may make uſe of ſach as are uſually praftis'd, 
looking uponttheth, 'as if they had no Signification, 
that we may aſcribe 'r6 them thoſe Notwns which 
we intend them; 'which ir behoves us-rodefign by 
other ſimple words, free from all Equivocation. 
Thus were it to be provy'd, that the Soul js Im- 
mortal, this word Anima, the Soul, being Egquivs- 
cal, will eaſily make a Confuſton''in. whar js 19 be 
faid.. For the avoiding of which, I will terain this 
word $0, as a' {ound deſtitute of alt Norion, and 
make uſe of it only 'to- denote that Thing which 
| in us is-the principle of Thought, by . aymg, 

T cdl the Soul that, which in mw # the Prinziple of 


Thought, | 
Thoug n Behold 
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Behold Ta the Definition of the Word, with 
ſo much benefit made uſe of by the Geomerricians, 
which is-cautioully” to be: Wſſtinguiſid from the 
Definition of the Thing. 

"For inthe Definition of the Thing, as thus, # 
Man * 4. "Rational. Creature, Time # the Meaſure of 
Motion, we leave to the Term defin'd, that is Man, 
and T:me the uſual Notjon wherein we "aflert other 
Ideas to be contained, as the Idea of Rational Crea- 
tare, "Meaſiire of Time, whereas in the Definition of 
the Word, as we have already faid,. we only mind 
the Sound, and. afterwards. Jetermine the; Sound 
Work be. the Sign; of ſome. I&4, dehgn'd. tor other 

__ 

Bar great h heed is to be {aken lealt we confound 
this. ition of the word of which we here Diſ- 
courſe, with that-other*of which others ſpeak, who 
will. have it be. the Explanation -of what a word 
Hignihes according. to. the vulgar Jdiom of. the Lan- 
guage,. or its Etimology, which..we - ſhall {peak 
more of in another place. But..here. we only. mind 
the particular uſe to which. he that defines a-word 
wil have.it apply'd for the better underſtanding his 
meaning, nat caring . whether. it be taken 3 in the 
lame; Sence by others.” .  , 

And, from hence it; follows, . x, That the Def 
nicions of. Words are at:pleaſure, bur. that thoſe of 

e npt {o;, For.every Sound being of! its 
Io ckik Its. own Nature indifferent, to. Ggaike- 
Thing, i is lawful. for me, for my. particular. 

Tank I advertiſe others of it, to deter; 
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mine a Sound'to hgnihe any thing preciſely. with- 
out the mixture of, any other, But it is. quite'0- 
therwiſe, with the Definition of. "Things. For it 
does not depend.upon the pleaſure of -Men. that & 
des (hould include whatever they would have them 
to include : For that if in defining 1deas . we add 
any thing which they do not comprehend, we. fall 
into inevitable Error. 2 

To give an Example of the one and the other: 
If in deſpoiling the word Paralelograrn gf all-other 
ſignification, I applp.it only to. fignifie a Triangle; 
this.is. lawful for me to.do, nor do I commit any 
Error in. ſo doing; Nay, provided I. only _take it. 
in.this Manner 4: I.may affirm that a P«ralelogrem. 
has three Angles equal to two Right. Angles. \;,But 
it I Jeave the, Vulgar.Idea to this word, to-L;gnific a 
Figure ; whoſe: are. Parallel, ;and yet affirm 
thara Paralkllogram is a Figure confiſting of three 
Lines, in regard this would be then-a Definition of. . 
the Thing, .it.would be zbſolutely falſe; it being 
impoſſible that a Eigure conſiſting of - three, Lines 
ſhould have it's fides Parallel. | 

In the ſecond place it follows, thatContentions a» 
bout the Definitions of Words ought notto be rais'd, 
for that Reaſon, becauſe they are Arbitrary. 
For you cannot deny that a man has not given the 
ſipnification to a Sound whictChe fays, he has; after 
he has given, notice of it, nor that it has. not that 
ſignification according to the uſe, which he makes of 
ic; but. we. may contend about the Definitions of 
Things, becauſe they may be falſe, as we have al- 
ready ſhewn, | Thirdly, 


3» 
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' Fhirdly, it follows that every Definition of a 
Word, when it cannot be call'd in Queſtion, may 
be taken for a Principle. Which cannot be faid-of 
the Defitiitions of Things; in regard they are Pro- 
poſitions that may be deny'd by thoſe that find any 
Obſcurity therein. And therefore, like other Pro- 
polirions, they ought to be proved, 'and not to'be 
taken for True ; unleſs they appear perſpicuous in 
themſelves, -like Axitoms, _. 

' But as to what I faid but now, that the Defint 
tion'of & Name may ſupply thEplace of a Principle, 
#* requftes a farther 1lluſtration. For it is only 
true, in regard it cannot be controverted but that 
the determined Idea may be.call'd by the affign- 
ed name.” Neverrhelefs, 'we= ought not to *con- 
dude 'any* thing of the Tdea "ir" ſelf, nor ro be 


leve ow Shibire ty rhivg poſitively to us for 


that reaſorr” alone, *beeauſe it is called by fich a 
Name. For Example, I may define the Name of 
Chimera, and fay, I call. a Chimera that-which im- 
plies a oontradiftion ; however it does northence 
follow that a Chimera is any thing. In like manner, 
& Philoſopher ſays to me, -I call Ponderofity. the In- 
terior - Principle which cauſes'a Stone to deſcend 
without any compulſive violence ; I ſhould willing 
If grant the Definition withour contradiction, be- 
cauſe it leads me to'the Knowledge of what he de 
fires to make me utiderſtand ; bur I will deny, that 
what is Ggnified by the word Gravity, is any thing 
real, in regard there is no 'fuck-” principle in 
Stones. "aw | 
| I'll 
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I will explain this a little. farther, becauſe'there 
are two-great Errors commiitted' in. Vulgar Philo- 
ſophy upen.this. oubjecR, -;For: it - cantounds the 
Defaaition.of the-Name-with the' Defiriitionof the 
Thing, and attributes to: the fortner what only be- 
longs to. the Second. For. the Philoſphers having 
coin'd an infinite number. not .of Names but of. 
Things according, to their own Fancies which are 
altogether. falſe, as not explaining neither rhe Na- 
ture of Things, 'narahe- Idea Which naturally: we 
have of them, yet-they obtrude theſe :Definitiogs 
upon us for ſuch as are not-to be contradicted. So 
that if any one deny them, when defervedly they 
may be denict, they-exchith againſt him as one 


that, ought to be-extermhinared the. Schools, as. not 


fr' ro be dilputed 
Secondly, the V/ Philoſophers very feldom 
or never make uſe of thoſe Definitions of: Names, 
to.retnove or clear any Obſcurity, nor foe then to 
any certain Meas clearly delign'd, but leave thent in 
Darkneſs and Confuſion. - Whence it happens that 
moſt of their Diſputes, arc only Diſputes of Words ; 
and whatever. is clear and: rrue in Ideas, that they 
abuſe, tv eſtabliſh iand maintain,” whar is.confus'd 
and dark in the ſame 2. Which Error would be a- 
voided by the Definition of the Name. Thus the 
Philoſophers believe-that there'- is nothing in"'the 
World more unqueſtionable than that Fire is Hot, 
or that a Stone is heavy; :and-that it would be a 
Folly to. deny either. - Which indeed they may 
make all the World believe, 6 long as We 


-.. Without any outward derroding” Violence. 
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bear from thi Definition 'of Names. But when 
onzethey do-thar, it will"preſently appear what is 
Qbſcure, and what-a apparent in” reference to thoſe 
Things. "Firſt then it is ts-be-asked themy what 
they mean by theſe words Hot aannd Ponderow ?-'For if 
they anſwer, that by Hoe they only mean-rhat which 
is only proper to cauſe in us a Sentiment 'of Heatp 
and by Heavy that which falls downward not being 
proptup ;. they. may then deſervedly ſay; that it'is 
a'Folly to deny Fire':to'be" Hor, and*Stones to be 
Heavy. Bur-if they mean by Hear that'which has in 
its ſelf a Quality like to thac which we' imagine 
when we feel heat; and' by Heavy that which has 
in it ſelf an Internal Principle »which cauſes it to 
fall tothe Center; nob beirigeompelfd by-any Vio- IN * 
lence from without ; it- wilt be cafie-then- to des i * 
monſtrate-co them; that its no denial of a-clear | 
thing, bur-of-@thiig which''is- 'very Obſcure, if 
not altogether falſe, 'that Fire is hot-in thar/Serice; I * 
or thata Stonie is! hedvy ; in regard- it is apparent I © 
that Fire-caufes in us a Sence of 'Heat, by that aRti- { 
on whereby ir-operktes upon out" Bodies," bur ib is © * 
ne way evident that-rhere'is in-the' 'Fire'any thin , 
f 
f 
r 
tl 


like'to that which we-feel in: the Fire, And 
as evident in the ſame mannerthat Stones fal{*down; 
but .it i nor ſo clear, that they fall of theraſelves 


+/Thus.. we ſee the -great benehr of"! Defining. 
Mamahs: for that by this means. we nnderſtand-whit 
its we diſpute of, that we may. mor contend'in vain 
| about OW which we underſtand ome one wok 
OMe - 
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ſome another;''as is frequently practis'd eyen in our 
ordinary Diſcourſes. " 
| But beſides'this Benefit there is alſo another, 
which is, that we cannot-many times have 2 diltin& 
Idea of a Thing, unleſs we make uſe of many words 
+0 denore-ir.” "Now ir would” be Tmpertinent elpe- 
cially in writings that concern the Sciences to be 
always repeatin} '4 long Series of words. And 
therefore having once defin'd the thing -by. ſeveral 
words,” we*fix to ſome one word the Idea coniceiv'd 
to ſerve inftead '\of-all the: reft. * - | | 
Thus after we have found that there are Num 
bers that-chay (be divided-tto two equal Numbers, 
toavoid the often'Repetition' of thoſe* words, we 
ix this Propriety; and: call # Number' char may be 
divided into two equal Nuinbers, arr even Number. 
'Whence: it is apparent, that as ofren as we make 
uſe of 'the defin'd” Name, the ' Definition is to he 
mentally fupply'd; which- a' Man'muſt have always 
{6 ieady iti liis Mied; that as ſoon as he hears e- 
en * Numbers,” -he2? preſently underſtands ſfach a 
:Number:as- may be divided into two Numbers': 
'Andtheſe two Things ought to be. ſo- inſeparable 
from'the: Thoughts, that the Tongue ſhould -no 
ſooner. expreſs the one, bur the Mind - flivuld add 
the other.” - For they who have dined Names as 
the: Geomerricians do' with' ſo much" Care, 'did it 
oaly'to: abridge their ' Writings '( or as St. Auſtin 
lays ).:Leaft by. :continual Gireumlacution _ they ſhould 
ate Delays : Bur yet they do not doit to abridge 
Jl fe Ideas: of the Things of which they Deny 
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believing th c Mind will ſupply the £ enjire Defininn 
to ſhort Words, which they only make. uſe of to 


' 
' 
avoid the-Perplexity which multirude of Word ; 
 prould. produce. | , 
{ 
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Certain Obſervations 0 J, great Tugoriines d 
þ touching the Definition of Words. - 
E 


Aving thus explaind the. Nature, Bonefi and - 
Neceſſity of the Definidion.of: Names, it wil 
not be from the purpoſe to ſpeak ſamething of. their R 
Uk, leaſt an Ale b be-made of them. | | 
\ Firſt, all Names are-not to be defin'd; for. thit 
wauld be often- unprofitable and impolkible ta be 
done. I fay unprofitable ; for that when the-Jdu 
v'd of Things are diltina, and that all:Me 
oſt rſtanding, che ſame Language, canccive : the 
Cans Idea, it would be ſuperfluous to define ſuch 
Name, becauſe. we have alrezdy the intent; of the 
Definition, as being fix'd without a Detaition to 
the diſtin& and clear 7 
- Bur zhis bappens in. Things that arc purely far q 
ple, of. which all Mcn naturally. have.the fame 
- ſo that the-words by which they are denoted 
are underſtood by all Men in the ſame Sence, or i 
there be afly mixture of Obſcurity, that whic" Wy 
clear is primarily underſtood. And fo they = 
maxc 
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make uſe of ſuch words to diigte a clear 1dea, need 
. not fear leaſt they ſhould be. underſtood: amifa 
b Such are the words, Enz, or being, Thought, Exten» 
fon, Equality, Duration or Time. For t 
may Obſcure the Idea of Time by ſeveral Prope- 
ſtions, which they call Defanicians.;- as, - that Time 
# the Meaſure of Mption according to Priority and Poſtt- 
riority; nevertheleſs they never mind- theſe Dehni- - 
tions themſelves, when they ſpeak of . Time, nor 
ado they conceive any other thing'of it, So that 
"H both Learned and Unlearned with the ſame Facility 
underſtand the fame thing when they hear, That 4 
Horſe takes up leſs time in pacing | 4 Furlong thas 8 
Tortoiſe. | {O86 10] 
I have {aid moreover, that ic is-impoſhible to.de- 
bne all words. Ia regard that to define ſome words, 
there is a neceffity of uling other words that ex- 
preſs. the Tea, to which that word is to. be an- 
nex'd, And then if theſe words which were made 
ule of to explain the firſt, -be alſo $0 be defin'd ; 
there will be a neceſficy for. ather words, .and ſo to 
the Worlds End. And therefore there are” fome 
primitive Words which-cannot be defin'd, and it 
would be as great a Fault to be too curiaus about 
their Definition, as not to. define ſuffhciemily z_ for 
both ways we fall into the ſame Confuſion, which 
we labour to avoid... -  - 11 
The Second Obſervation is, that we ought not 
to change Definitions known and already -receiv'd, 
leſs we meet with ſomething in them that is to 
& found Fault with ; for it is always more eaſe 
to 
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to teach the fipnification bf a word' to others, when 
Cuſtom already' received,' at leaſt among the Lear: 
ned; has fix'd it to'an des, than to annex it anew 
toianother" Hes, and" force it from a former, 'to 
which-it has been properly join'd by daily uſe. And 
therefore-it* would be a great Error to alter the 
Definitions receiv'd'by the Mathematicians, unlek 
. where there are any that are not ſufficiently plain 
and obvious to Sence, or ſuch whoſe Ideas are not 
Politely deſcrib'd, as in Exclid may be thought thit 
"Definition of Angle and Proportion. 

:\Thirdly, it is'to be oblery'd, thar when thete 
& aaxcetity to:define a Name, it behoves us to ap- 
proach as near as may be to common Cuſtom, and 
not to'give to Words a Sencg altogether Foreign 
.to what they already have, or which- are” contrary 
to their Erimology-; as'if a Parallellogram ſhoult 
be defin'd, a Figure confilting of three Line 
But if the Word has two Significations, ' it muſt be 
depriv'd of one, that'the other may be only afhx't 
-to-it.. Thus when Heat ſignifies as well the'feeling 
-which wehave of it; as the Zualzry which we | 
lieveto be in the Fire; like to rhat which we fee 
'to remove*this ambiguity, -I will uſe rhe Name 0 
-$jeas, \bur I-muſt -nor apply* it but to one of theſe 
ideas, difiniffing'<it frontthe other, ſaying, I 

Heat that feeling which I have when I come neat 
the Fire; and'to the cane of this - Senſation I woul 
give a iname"alrogether different, as of Ardour 0 
Burning ; "or elſe the ſame name with ſome Ade 
' tion,” Which "determines and diflinguithes it _ 
ea 
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Heat taken for the Senſation of it, as is rhat of Vir- 
tual- Heat. | 
The Reaſon of this Obſervation is taken from 
N= hence, that Men after they have once athx'd an I- 
= 4«to a word, are not eaſily induc'd to ſeparate 
it from the Word : And fo. the old Idea ftill re- 
f turning, obliterates the new which they have from 
the late Definition, So that Men more eafily ac- 
"El cuſtom themſelves to a Word of no Signification, 
5 if a Man ſhould rather uſe the word Bars to ſig- 
nitie a Figure conliſting of three Lines, than de- 
ſpoil the word Paralelogram of the Idea of a Figure, 
whoſe oppolite Sides are Parellel, to make it tigni- 
he a' Figure whole oppoſite Sides are not Paralle). 
This is an Error into which all the Chymiſſs 
are fallen, who take delight to change the Names 
of the moſt Things of which they Diſcourſe, ard 
to give them Nafnes which already ſignite quite 
other Things, and which have no Correſpondence 
with the Ideas to which they joyn the Words, Hence 
thoſe ridiculous Ratiocinations of ſerae of thoſe 
People, particularly of one who aflerts, that rhe 
Peſtilence, as he imagin'd, being a Saturnine Diſeaſe, 
was to be cur'd by hanging abour the Neck of the 
Patient, a plate of Lead, which is cali*d Saturn by 
the Chymilts, and whereon is alſo to be engrav'd 
upon a Saturday, which day 1s alſo ſacred to Saturn, 
the Charafter by which the Aſtronomers denote--rhar 
Planet, As it Arbitrary and Feigned Sympathetic 
Afinitics between Lead and the Planet Saturn, or 
between the ſame Planet and Saturday, or the lice 
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Signature of the Aſtronomers could be any way 
efteQual for the Cure of Diſeaſes. 


But that- which is more inſufferable in this jar- 


gonry, -or gibbriſh of the Chymiſts, is their Pro- 
phaning the Sacred Myſteries of Religion to make 
them ſerve as a Vail to cover their pretended. Se- 
crets; inſomuch that ſome are arriv'd at that height 


of Impiety ; as to apply what the Scriptures ſpeaks 


of the true Chriſtians, That they are the choſon Race, 
the Royal Prieſthood, the Holy Nation, the People pur- 
chas*d by God, and whom he has cal''d out of darkneſs 
to his wonderful Light, tothe Chimerical Fraternity 
of the Roſie-Crucians, whom in their own Imagina- 
tions they term the only wiſe Men that have at- 
tain'd Immortal Happineſs; as having by vertue of 
the Philoſophers Stone, found out the way -to fix 
the Soul in the Body 3 for as much, ſay they, as 
there is no Body ſo hx'd and incorruptible as Gold. 
Of which Dreams, and of ſeveral; others ' of the 
fame Nature, there are to be found a great number 
in Gafſendus's Examen of Flud's Philoſophy. Which 
demonſtrates that there is no Diſeaſe of-the.- Mind 
more dangerous than that of Enigmatical Scribling, 
which cauſes Men to imagine that their leaſt ſolid 
Thoughts, if I may not call them Falſe and alto- 
gether Impious, will paſs for great Myſteries, -it 
clad in words unintelligible to the Common Sort of 
Men. | | 


— 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of another ſort of Definition of Names, by 
which their Signification are denoted, ac 
cording to Common Uſe. 


LL that has been ſaid of the Definition of 
Z*Y Names, ought to-be underſtood only of 
thoſe, by which every one defines the Words for 
his particular uſe z and this is that which renders 
them Free and Arbitrary, it being in the Power of 
every one to: make: uſe of what Sourd he pleaſes 
to expreſs his Ideas, provided he give notice. be- 
fore-hand. But in; regard that Men are. not per- 
fect Maſters of any but their own Language, every 
one has privilege to make a DiCtionary for his 
own Uſe, but not for others, nor to interpret their 
Words by particular Significations which we have 
fix'd to Words 'of his own. And therefore ſeeing 
that Notion of Words is not to be explain'd which 
1s proper to- our ſelves, but that which is proper to 
the Word according to Common Uſe, ſuch Defini- 
tions are not to be-call'd Arbitrary ; yet are they 
to be oblig'd to repreſent, though not the Truth 
of the Thing, yet the Truth of the Uſe; and they 
are to be eſteem'd Falſe, if they do not really <x- 
preſs rhe Ule, that is, if they do not join to Sounds 
the ſame Ideas which are annex'd to ſuch Sounds 
\ PN by the common Cuſtom of thoſe that make uſe 
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of them. And this demonſtrates alſo to us that De- 
finitions may be conteſted, becauſe we find daily 
diſputes about the gnification which Cuſtom gives 
to Words, 

' Now, though theſe! ſorts of Definitions of 
words ſeem to be the buſineſs of the Grammarians, 
whoſe Province it is to make DiGtionaries, - which 
are nothing elſe but the Explication of Ideas which 
Men have agreed to affix certain Saunds, yet may 
we-raiſe upon this Subject ſeveral important Re- 
fleions for the reQifying our Judgments. 

The-firſt, which may ſerve as the Foundation 
of all the reſt, that Men'do not many times conſfi- 
der the whole ſignification of Words ; that is, that 
the Words often fignifie more than they ſeem to 
fgnifie, and that therefore they who interpret the 
ſignification, do not throughly unfold all the Ides 
which the' Words imprint in the Minds of the 
Hearers. 

For to' ſignifie in a Sound pronounc'd or written 
is no other than to raiſe an 1ea by ſtriking our Ears 
or our Eyes. Now, it comes frequently to paſs 
that one Word, beſides the principal Idea, which 
1s look'd upon as the proper fignificarion of* the 
Word, excites ſeveral other Ideas, which may be 
term'd Acceſſories, of which we. take little , nacice, 
although the Mind receive their Impreſſion. '* . - 

For: Example, if a Man ſhould fay to another 
Ton Lye, and that there ſhould be no more-notice 
taken than of the principal ſignification of the Ex- 
prefſion, "tis no "more than to ſay, Tou know the 
contra) 
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contrary of what you affirm. - But, beſides this prin* 
cipal Signification, the Words according to Ch- 
ſtom raiſe an immediate Idea of | Scorn . and Con- 
tempt,' and make a Man believe that he who 
ſpeaks' the Words cares not what. Injury he does 
the other ; which renders the Signification of the 
Words injurious and offenſive, | 
However ſometimes theſe Acceſſory Ideas are not 
fix dro Words by Common Uſe, but are only added 
thereto by him that makes uſe of them. And theſe 
are ſuch as are rais'd by the Tone of the Voice, 
by the Alteration of the Countenance, by Geſtures, 
and other natural Signs which fix ro our Words an 


Aanfinite number of 1dear which vary, change, dimi- 


niſh, avgment the Signification by joining thereto 
the-Image of the Motions, Judgments and Opiai- 
ons of him that ſpeaks. VS H 

' And: therefore, it he who affum'd that the Tone 
of the Voice was to be meaſur'd by the Ears of the 
Hearers, believ'd ir ſufficient to ſpeak loud enough 
to be heard, he underſtood not the.uſe of the 'Tone 
of the Voice, ' the Tone- oft-times fignifying as 
much as the Words - themſelves. There is one 
Fone' far Inſtruftion, another for Flattery, ano- 
ther for Reprehenſton. © Sometimes a Man is will- 
ing that his Voice ſhould not only reach the Ears of 


him he ſpeaks to, bur that it ſhould pierce and run 
through them.”- Nor would any one think ir well, 


that a-Lacquey being loudly and vehemently re- 
prov'd,” ſhould anſwer, Sir, ſpexk lower, I bear you 
well enough. For 'tis the Tone of - the ' Voice that 
G 3 makes 
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makes one part of the Reproof ; and. it is necefary 
ro imprint. that Id. in; the mind;.of the: Servant, 
which the Maſter would have it make. ; 
But, ſomerimes: theſe. Acceſſory, 1dea are- fixd 
to the Words themſelves, .for that uſually they 
throughly excite thoſe that pronounce them. And 
this is the Reaſon that among ſeveral Expreſſions 
that ſeem) to {ignibe the ſame "Thing, ſome are in- 
jurious, ſome are mild, ſome modeſt, others-im- 
pudent, ſome honeſt, others diſhoneſt ; for that 
beſides the principal Idea” wirh which they agree, 
' Men have affix'd other ldea which are the cauſe of 
_ this Variety. 
=> And-this' Obſervation may ſerve to difcoyer a 
piece of Injuſtice: very uſual among thoſe-who com- 
plain of the Reproaches thrown upon them, which 
is to change the Subſtantives into AdjeRives. For 
Exatnple, .if-they are accus'd 'of Ignorence or Impe- 
Nure,. preſently they cry. out for being call'd Ignorayt 
and. Falfifjing Fellows, which is not reaſonable, be- 
cauſe that the words. do not {ignifie the ' ſame 
Thing ;. for the: AdjeRtive,  Teworant and'Fal/ity, be- 
ſide the ſ{ignificatiog of the Offence 'which: they 
. diſcover ; they include the Idea'of Scorn;z 'wherets 
the Subſtantives of - Jenorence and Impiſtuve, denote i 
the thing to be ſuch as it is, without aggravation 
or. extenuation. And: we .might inſtance other 
Things that would fGgnifie the fate Thing after 
ſuck-a manner, as. would. include moreoyer-a-ſdfi 
and. lenifying, 1dea, and; which would demonſtrate, 
that the Perſon had a defire to' Exculc.and Exte- 
— nut 
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nuate the Crime which he laid to the others Charge. 
And thoſe are the' ways which Prudent and Mo- 
derate Men make uſe of, unleſs ſome Reafon pre- 
vail with them, tuaCt with more tartnefs and. ve« 
hemency. 

Hence alſo may be underſtood the difference be-; 
tween a plain and a figur'd Stile, and why the fame 
Thoughts ſeem much more lovely, when they ate 
expreſs'd by a Figure, than if they were reſtrain'd 
to a plain manner of Speech. Which proceeds 
from hence, that figur'd Fxpreſſions, beſides; the 
principal Thing, fignitie the Motion and Geſture 
of him that ſpeaks, and imprint both the one and 
the other 1deain the Mind, whereas fimple Expreſ-- 
fions ſets forth only the naked Truth : For Exam: 
ple, of this half Verſe of Virgd. 


U/que adeone mori miſerum #ft ? 
were expreſs'd ſimply and without a Figure, 
Non eft uſque adeo mori miferum. 


Without doubt the Sentence would not have had 


. "that force; and the Reafon''is, becauſe rhe firſt - 


Expreſſion ſignifies more than the ſecond; for it 
does not only expreſs the Thought, that it is not fa 


miſerable a Thing as Men think ro die; bur it re« 


preſents alſo 'the Tdea of 'a Man, as 'it were, pro-- 
voking Death, and' unganntedly looking it * ity the 
No ce es oe 
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ly Acceſſion to. the. Signification of the Words, 
Hence it is no, wonder that. it makes a deep impreſ- 
fon in ,the Hearer ; for. the Mind. is- only in- 
fructed by the variety of Ideas, but ſhe is not rousd 
but by the Repreſentation of AﬀeCtions. 


, 


fi vi me flere dolendum eft _ 
Primum ipſe tubs 


mn ]f thou wouldſt have me weep, it fi ſt behover 
thy feif to grieve ———m—_— , 


But as figur'd Stile not only Ggnifies the Things 
themſelves, but alſo thoſe Aﬀe&ions of the Mind, 
which we conceive in meditating and ſpeaking, 
we may judge from-thence, the uſe which we ought 
to make of it, and what are the Subjects molt pro- 
per for it.. -Viſtble it is, that it is ridiculous to 
make uſe of it in matters meerly Speculative, which 
we contemplate with a calm and placid Eye, and 
which preduce no Motion in the Mind. For fince 
that Figures expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul, when 
Figures are intermix'd where the Soul is no way 
+-Mmoy.d, ſuch Agitations. of the Mind are contrary 
- $a Nature,. and ſeem, to be a. kind of Conyulſion. 
. For which reaſon there can be nothing more pre- 
poſterous | than the ſtir and hurly burly which ſome 
Preachers. make, who fly out into Fury and Ex- 
tr3vVagant Bombaſts, upon all manner of SubjeQs, 
. and: who.are no leſs Furious upon Philoſophical Di- 


= 


neceſſary for Salvation. 


greſſqns, than upon'Truths, the moſt weighty on 
* N. 
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| On the other fide, whenthe Subject of the, Dif 


courſe is ſuch, that ir-requires a rouling and waking 
of the Mind, it is a fault to deliver himſelf in a 
J<june and frigid Stile, and without any manner of 
Motion. © * | 

Therefore Divine Truths not being ſimply pro- 
poy'd only to be known, but much more to be be-. 
lovd, reverenc'd and' ador'd by Men, withour 
doubt, the noble, elevated and figur'd manner of ' 
Elpcution, obſerv'd by the Holy: Fathers, is much - 
more proportionable -to the ' SubjeR, than - a - flat 
and meager Stile, like that of the. Scholaſticks; - 
lince it not only teaches us the Truths we. are to 
know, but.alſo endeavours to raiſe in us thoſe-Sen- 
timents of Love, Reverence and Aﬀetion, -which 
the Fathers ' had for- thoſe Truths, © when they : 
wrote, and which repreſenting, muſt of. neceſſity - - 
contribute more to imprint the like in us. Where . 
as the Scholaſtic ſtile being plain, and contenting it 
ſelf with the Ideas of the naked Truth,-is -nothing - 
ſo effeual to produce in our Souls thoſe Motions \ 
of Reſpe& and. Love,  which-we ought to .have for 
the Truths of Chriſtianity, which render it not 
only lefs profitable, but leſs delightful, lance the 
Soul it ſelf.is more delighted in obſerving the Mo» 
_ of her AﬀeQtions, than in, acquiring.Know® - 
cage, _ | , 23 2:0:33A 
Laſtly, 'tis by means. of this. Obſervation, that 
we may reſolve that famous Queftion. among the 
Ancient Philoſophers, whether» there be any- words 
W be counted. unchalt.? And.by. which we- may ' 
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alſo refute the Arguments of che Srojoks,who juſtified. 
that we might-make uſe indifferently of any. Wards, 
though Impudent and Obſcene; 

They were of Opinion, ſaith-Cicero in a Letter, 
which he wrote upon. this SubjeQ, . That there were 
no Woyds that were either: Naſty or Obſcene ; for: 
they ay, that the Obſcenity- proceeds either from 
the Thinge, or it is inthe Words. It'does not 
proceed imply, from the Things, becauſe they may 
be expreſs:d. in other Words that are not eſteem'd 
fo Nauſeous ; nor is it in the Words, conſider'd as. 
they are, becauſe it happens oft-times, that-one- 
Word ſignifies two Things, and fo in one ſignih-} 
cation ic may be nauſeous, 'm another well enough 
approv'd. 

Bur all this ts ne more than-a- vain piece of fub- 
tlery which grew from hence, that thoſe Philoſo- 
+ +hers did not conſider thoſe 'acceflory Accidents, 
which the-Mind adds to the principai ies of Thisg.:f 
for'from-thenee i comes to-paſs, *that one. and the. 
fame 'F may- be expreſsd honeſtly by ane 
faund, .;and  kifeiviouily- by another, . if one of the 
ſounds has an Tdee.which covers the Obſcenity, ar 
the other an/Idrs:that lays it open. 


Thus Adulvery, Titereſh, Mele-Copulation are nd 
Obſcene Words; -though'they Genie moſt Obſcene 


AQions, becauſe they repreſent them cover'd with 
a vail-of -Abhorreney; . which ſhews that we look 
upon them as' Crimes, fo that thoſe 'Words rather i 
fignifie: the Wickedneſs of 'the 'Attions theniſfelves 
Whereas there are.certain words that expreſs Fr | 
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AQts, withojn ey Aopraicy, and which deſcribe 
them rather grateful and pleaſing, withal, adding 
an Idea of 'Impudence and ' Laſciviouſaels. And 
thoſe are the Words which are ſaid tobe Bawdy 
and Diſhoneft. 

Fhere are alfocertain Circumlocutions, by which 
certain actions are chaſtly expreſt; which, though 
lawfal, yet participate fortiething of the Corruptis - 


'on of Nature; for ſuch Circumlocutions, nor only 


phinly expreſs 'the things themſelves, but allo the 
Gifpoluion' of him who fpeaks of *em in that -man- - 
ner and which by us referv'Jnel reſtifie, that he - 


- mentions '<m with trouble and diſlike, and tha . 
"it is his defire they ſhould be conceal'd, as well from 


Hal as fromothers: Whereas others uttering the 
things more freely and a random, me - 4 


= = = deli hr in thoſe kind , 
vious Pleaſure, it is ya 
L whit iwhpr privt tha: tes, owd 


be onianit airy to Modeſty 

For which Reaſon Reaſon it eres. FRAY that fone» 
times the ſame word is eſteem'd-modeft at one time, 
and immodeſt at another ; which 'has conſtrain'd 
fome- of the Hebrew Rabbies, to place certain 'He- 
brew -words in t Margin of the Bible, to be 
pronounced -by thoſe that read ir, inftead of thols 
"which the Scripture makes uſe of ; which happen'd 


from hence, that when thoſe words: were made aſe of, 


they were not at all immodeſt,becyuſe they were read 
"with ſome certain 1drs that repreſented wrhelſe words 
with .reſervedacſ .and modeſty. _. But — 
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makes one part of the Reproof ; and it is neceflary 
ro imprint that Ie in the mind of the Servant, 

which the Maſter would have it make. | 
But , ſomerimes theſe Acceſſory. ldea -are fixd 
to the Words themſelves, for that uſually they 
throughly excite thoſe that pronounce them. And 
this is the Reaſon that among ſeveral Expreſſions 
that ſeem to {ignife the ſame Thing, ſome are in- 
jurious, ſome are mild, ſome modeſt, others im- 
pudent, ſome honeſt, others diſhoneſt ; for that 
bolides the principal Idea' wich which they agree, 
Men have affix'd other laess which are the cauſe of 

this Variety. 

* And this Obſervation may ſerve to diſcover a 
piece of Injuſtice very uſual among thoſe who com- 
plain of the Reproaches thrown upon them, which 
is to change the Subſtantives into AdjeRives. For 
Exatnple, if they are accus'd 'of Ignorance or Ine 
Nure,. preſently they cry. out for being call'd Ignoray! 
and Falfifing Fellows, which is not reaſonable, be- 
cauſe that the words do not ſignifie .the ſame 
Thing ; for the: AdjeRtive, Texorantand'Falſity, be- 
ſide the {ignification of the Offence 'which. they 
. diſcover ; they include the Idea of Scorn:z whereas 
the Subſtantives of - Jgworance and Impiſtie, denote 
the thing to' be ſuch as it is, without aggravation 
or. extenuation. And we might inſtance other 
Things that would fGagnifie the fate Thing after 
ſuck-a manner, as would include moreoyer-a-ſoft 
and. lenifying, 1dea, and: which would demonſtrate, 
that the 'Perſon bad a defire to Excuſc.and Exte- 
— .-nuate 
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nuate the Crime which he laid to the others Charge. 
And thoſe are the ways which Prudent and Mo- 
derate Men make uſe of, unleſs ſome Reafon pre- 
vail with them, tu act with more tartneſfs and ve- 
hemency. 

Hence alſo may be underſtood the difference be-: 
tween a plain and a figur'd Stile, and why the fame 
Thoughts ſeem much more lovely, when they are 
expreſsd by a Figure, than if they were reſtrain'd 
to a plain manner of Speech, Which proceeds 
from hence, that figur*d Expreſſions, beſides; the 
principal Thing, fignihe the Motion and Geſture 
of him that ſpeaks, and imprint both the one and 
the other Ideain the Mind, whereas ſimple Expreſ-- 
fions ſets forth only the naked Truth : For Exam- 
ple, of this half Verſe of Virgd. 


Uſque adeone mori miſerum oft ? 
were exprelsd fimply and without a Figure, 
Non eft uſque adeo mori miſerum. 


Without doubt the Sentence would not have had- 
that force; and: the Reaſon is, becauſe rhe firſt 
Expreffion {igniftes more than the ſecond; for it 
does not only expreſs the Thought, that it is not ſa 
' miſerable a' Thing as Men think to die; but it re« 
preſents alſo 'the Tdea of 'a Man, as 'it were, pro« 
voking Death, -and' undauntedly looking it * in the 
Face, which, * without oa OD a great and ay 
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ly y Acceſſion to. the Signification of the Words. 
Hence it is no wonder that it makes a deep impref- 
fion in, the Hearer ; for the Mind. is - only in- 


ruſted by the variety of Ideas, but ſhe is not rousd 
but "y the Repreſentation of Aﬀections. 


" n——— {7 v6 me flere dolendum eft 
Primum ipſe tibi 


mn If thou wouldſt have me weep, it þ ft behover 
thy feif to grieve ———_— 


But as figur'd Stile not only fi nifies the Things 
themſelves, bur alſy thoſe AﬀeQions of the Mind, 
which we conceive in meditating and ſpeaking, 
we may Judge from-thence, the uſe which we ought 
to make of it, and what are the Subje&ts moſt pro- | 
per for it.. -Viltble it is, that it is ridiculous to |. 
make uſe of it in matters meerly Speculative, which 
we contemplate with a calm and placid Eye, and 
which preduce no Motion in the Mind. Forfince } 
that Figures expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul, when |} | 
Figures are inrermix'd where the Soul is no way | ; 

;.moy'd, ſuch Agitations, of the Mind are contrary || \ 
-to Nawre.. and ſeem, to be a_ kind of Conyullſion. || 
" For which reaſon there can be nothing more pre- || | 
paſterous than the ſtir and hurly burly which ſome JF | 
Preachers make, who fly out into Fury and Ex- 
travagant Bombaſts, upon all manner of Subjedts, Þ | 
. and who are no leſs Furious upon Philoſophical Di- I , 
greſhons, than upen Truths, the moſt weighty and Jl | 

neceſſary for Salvation, On 
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Oa the other {ide; when the Subject of the Dif 
courſe is ſuch, that ir requires a rouſing and waking 
of the Mind, it is a fault to deliver himſelf in a 
J<june and frigid Stile, and without any manner of 
Motion,  * | 

Therefore Divine Truths not being ſimply pro- 
pos'd only to be known, but much more to be be-. 
lovd, reverenc'd and: ador'd by Men, withour 
doubt, the noble, elevated and figur'd manner of 
Elpcution, obſerv'd by the Holy: Fathers, is- much - 
more proportionable -to the ' Subje&, than - a | flat 
and meager Stile, like that of the Scholaſticks; - 
lince it not only teaches us the Truths we are to 
know, but alſo endeavours to raiſe in us thoſe Sen- 
timents of Love, Reverence and AﬀeCtion, which 
the Fathers ' had for- thoſe "Truths, * when they © 
wrote, and which repreſenting, mult of. neceſſity 
contribute more to imprint the like in us. Where« 
as the Scholaſtic (tile being plain, and contenting it 
ſelf with the Ideas of the naked Truth,-is -nothing - 
ſo- effeual to produce in our Souls thoſe Motions \ 
of Reſpe& and. Love, which.we ought to .have for 
the Truths of Chriſtianity, which render ir not | 
only leſs profitable, but -lels delightful, -fince the 
Soul it ſelf..'s more delighted in obſerving the Mo- 
va of her AﬀeQtions, than in, acquiring .Know=- - 
MES G-) 205 in oats aaad aca 
Laſtly, 'tis by means of this. Obſervation, that 
we may reſolve that famous Queftiof. among the 
Ancient Philoſophers, whether: there be any words 
to: be counted. unchalt.?. And, by. which we- may” | 


a 
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- alſo refute the Arguments of the Szozcks,who juftified 
that we might-make uſe indifferently of any. Wards, 
though Impudent and Obſcene. 

They were of Opinion, ſaith-Cicero in a Letter, 
which he wrote upon this SubjeQ,. That there were 
no Words that were either Naſty or Obſcene ; for 
they ſay, that the Obſcenity proceeds either from 
the Things, or it is in the Words. It'does not} 
proceed imply, from the Things, becauſe they may i 
be expreſsd. in other Words that are not eſteem'd 
ſo Nauſeous ; nor is it in the Words, conſider'd as. 
they. are, becauſe it happens oft-times, that-one: 
Word ſignifies two Things, and fo in. one ſignih-{- 
cation it may be nauſeous, 'tn another well enough 
-approv'd, 

Bur all this ts no more than-a vain piece of fwb- 
tlery whiah grew from hence, that thoſe Philoſo- 
- phers did not con{tder thoſe \acceffory Accidents, 

which the-Mind adds to the principal Idex of Things: 
for'from -thenee it comes to-paſs, -rhat one. and the 
fame "Thing may- be - expreſs d honeſtly by ane 
faund, and  afeivioufly- by another, . if one-of the 
ſounds has-an Tdea:which covers the Obſcenity, and. 
the other anIdes:that lays it open. 

"Thus -Adilrery, Titereſt, Male-Copulation - are- nd' 
Obſcene! Words,” though'they ſignife-moſt Obſcene. {| 
Actions, becauſe they repreſent them .cover'd with} * 
a vail:of Abhorreney; . which ſhews -that we JookÞ] 
upon them as" Crimes, 'fo that thole.'Words. rather. 
Hgnifie: the Wickednels of the 'ARtions :thenifelves. | 
Whereas there are.certain words that-expreſs _ 
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Ads, wittioot any Abhorrency, 'and-which deſcribe 
them rather grateful and pleaſing, withal, adding 
an Idea of Impudence and 'Lafciviouſnels. And 
thoſe are the Words which are ſaid to-be Bawdy 
and Diſhoneſft. 

There are alſo certain Circumlocutions, by which 
certain aCtions are chaſtly expreſt;.' which, though 
lawfal, yet participate ſomething of che Corrupti> - 


'on of Nature; 'for ſuch Circumlocutions, not only 


phinly expreſs the things themſelves, but alſo the 
diſpoktion of him who fpeaks of *em in that -man- + 
ner and which by his reſerv'dneſs teſtifie, that he - 


- mentions 'em ' with tronble and diſlike, and that -- 
"it is his deſire they ſhould be conceal'd, as well from 


himfelf as fromothers: Whereas others uttering the - 
{ame things more freely and at random, mikeit 
pear, that they. take delight in-thoſe kind of-. obs .. 
jeAs, which being a Laſcivious Pleaſure, it is na. 
wonder, if the words which imprint that Idea, thould. 
be accounted contrary to Modeſty. -. ems 
For which "Reafon it comes to paſs, 'that-fome 
times the ſame word is eſteem'd modeſt ar one time, 
and immodeſt at another ; which has conſtrain'd 
fome- of the Hebrew 'Rabbies, to place certain He- 
brew words in the Margin' of the Bible, to be 
pronounced -by thoſe that read ir, inftead of thoſe 


'which the Scripture makes uſe of ; which happen'd. 
-from hence, that when thoſe words were made uſe of, 


they were not at all immodeſt,becauſe they were read 


"with ſome certam 1dea that repreſented wthele words 


with .reſervednels .and modeſty... But. aiterwarde 
that . 
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that Id:a being ſeparated, and: cuſtom having added 
.anotherof Impudence and Wantonnels, they. became 
nauſeous and uncivil: ' And. therefore: the Rabbres, .to 
prevent the mind from being amus'd with that evil 
Idea, were ſolicitous, that. the People ſhould make 
uſe of others in. reading the Bible, . which no, way 


. alterd the Text. | 


And therefore it was an .ill Excuſe of an Author, 
whom the Profeſſion of Religion oblig'd to 'an, ex 
at Modeſty, and who. was delervedly tax'd to 
have made uſe of an undecent Word, . to. ſignife an 
. infamous. Place, to- alledge,. that the Fathers had 
nat {crupled:to make uſe of the word Lupanar,, 1 
, Brazhel-bouſe;, and that he often found: in their Wri- 
 tings,. the words Meretrix. and Leno, Whore.- and 
 Pandery, and ſeveral. others hardly. to be endured i 
eur Language. For the Liberty which the Fa- 
thers. took. to-make- uſe of thoſe words, ought to 
have convine'd him, that: , they were not at that 
"rime accouttted' words of Ignominy; ; that. is to fay, 
thas Cuſtora had not, added that -1dee of .Obſcenity 
which render'd: them Infamous ;_ and therefore he 
drew an il conclu{ton from thence, that it was fo 
that reaſon,. permitted him/to make uſe of "Terms 
ef Debauchery,. fo cſteem'd.to be in our Language ; 
for that theſe words do'not. really {ignifie the fame 
thing,. which. thoſe did of which the Fathers mac? 
uſe ; ſceing that beſides the principal 1a in whish 
they agree, they alſo exhibit the Ides of a debauchs 
Mind, and contain a mixiure. of Licentious Impir 


* dence. 
Seeing 
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d Seeing then theſe Acceſſory Ideas- are of lo great 
pe 

to 


Importance,. and diflolve the Primary Notions into 

- ſo many various Idea, they would do well, who 
vil compile Vocabularies or Diftionaries, to-mark out” 
ke fl thoſe Significations,, and_ make a diſtinction to the 
ay] Readers, between words Contumelious and Civil,. + 
. # Tart, Chaſt and Immodeſt, or rather abfolutely to 
2,0 oblirerate the Latter, which. it would be much bet=- 
x- ter to be ignorant of, than tounderſtand. 


The End of the Firſt Part: 


THIN KIN G. 


Containing Conf derations of Men about- 
Proper Fudgments. 


PART AE... 


CHAP: T..-- 
What a Propoſition ts 2 Of the: faur. forts f ' 


Propojitians. .. ' 


by the help of 1des. we. .compere the lieas - 
together, and -obſervethern as they,agree 


or. differ one among another, and. in that manner 
Join 


A Free weappechiend the Things themſclyps, 


hen. em 
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join” or ſeparate” thett;” which" is c4l1'd to affirm or 


- by.a-general Name to judge. . 
©  'This Judgment is otherwiſe call'd a -Propoſijion ; 
and it is, manifeſt thit"ir ought to have two Terms, 

the 'offe, of which any Thing is affirm'd or deny'd, 
which is: called the Swbje&# ; the other, which's 
affirm'd and'deny'd, which is call'd the Attribute or 


Predicate,”” + 


Nor dges it ſuffice- to haye apprehended thele 


two Terms, but they muſt be conjoined or ſepara- 
ted in theMind. And this Operation of the» Mind, 
is:noted in the Propoſition, by the word EPR, it #; 
when it is alone, it is' Affirmative; bur when we 
oy add, the. Particle »on or-net : -T'hus- when 
ay, (84d a jufty God js the Subject ofthe Propo- 


tion, ;5 the Predicate. The. Verbs #, denotes 


the ation of the Mind affirming, that is conjoining 
the: 1dez of God, and the Idea of juſt, as agreeing to- 
gether. Bur if I ſhould fay, God is not unjuſt, the 
Verb #,; with the Adverb join'd, denotes an action 


eontrary-to affirmation; by which I affirm” thoſe 


Liza do not agree together”; for that there is ſome- 
thing in the Idea of . unjuſt, which does not agree 
with that which is contain'd in'the Idea of God. 


- But though it be neceſſary that every Propolition | 
ſhould confſaſt of theſe three words, .yet it may cott - 


fiſt of two, and ſometimes-onlyof one. 

For Men, for the more ſuccin& way of ſpeals 
ing, have" invemed ſeveral words,' which {ignife 
both the Affirmation, that is the Subſtantive, and 


. . the Attribute which is affirm'd;© OfF'this number 
S241 2..h s 4.1 | | Are ' 


%& Wo 
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are all thoſe words that are called Subſtantives, as 


God exiſts, that is,- 5s exiſtent ;- God loves Men,. that 


is, He# 4 lover of Men ; but the Subſtantive, when 
it is ſingle, ceaſes to be purely Subſtantive ; for - 
that then the moſt general of the Attributes, is 
joined 'toit, which is Enz, or being, and fo non ego 
ſum, IT am not, 1s as much as, I am not a being, or any 
thing. 

In the fame manner at other times, the SubjeR 
and the Afhrmation is included in the ſame word, 
as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons among the Latins, 
as when I ſay, ſum Chriſtians, Tam a Chriſtian ; for 
ego is the Subjet of this Propoſition, included in 
the word ſum. 

. Hence it is apparent, that one:word among the 
Latins conſtitutes a Propoſition, in firſt and ſecond 
Perſons of thoſe Verbs, which before * contained 
the afhirmation with the Predicate ; {o veni, vids, 
vici, are three intire Propoſitions. 

Hence it may alſo be concluded, that every Prog- 
polition is either Negative or Affirmative and this 
s that which is contained either in. the affirmation 
or the denial. 

But there is another diflerericn of Propoſitions 
deduc'd from the Univerſality, Protuatarky or Sin- 


 -N gularity. 


- Forthe Terms, as is ſaidin the firſt part, are Gi- 
ther ſingular,- particular or univerſal. 

Univerſal 'Ferms, may be taken, / either nocond- 
ing to the full, Extent, . the ſigns of Univerſality- be- 
ing either expreſs'd ar underſtood: - As are- 4l, for 
an: 


238 | Togiet Or, | Parc nj 
an- in. Affirmation, for denial none, as all Men, » * | 
'K{#n.; or according to the indefivite part of che-Ex- 


y 
\tent, with the Addition of the word ſane, as aliquiſy * 
Homo, ſome Man; or any other way, according iv . 
F 


propriety © f Speech. 

Henee happens a certain variety, greatly to le 
obſery'd in Propoſitions ; for when the Subject 
the Propoſition i is the Univerſal Term, taken'in vj! 
full Extent, it is call'd a univerſal Propoſition, whe: 
ther it be-affirmative ; as every impious Man is aff 
Fool; or negative, no:wicked Man is blefled. 

When the common Term is raken according toff 
the indefinite part af its Extent, as being reſtrain' 
by the addition of the word ſome, it is call'd a par: 
ticular Propoſition, whether it be affirmative, uf! 
Jome-orvel Men are Cowards; or negative, ſome pl], 
Aden are not miforable. = n- 

'Burifthe Subjet ofa Propoſition be ſingular, uf * 
when I ſay William the 2d. hath taken Rochel, it 
called ſingular. 

But though this Propoſition ſingular be differen 
from the-Univerſal in this, that the Subject of i 
is nor common, yet has it a greater Aﬀnity wit 

Kt, that with the particular, becauſe the 
hor the very-Reaſon chat i it is lingular, is' 
taken in its full Extent, which is the Efſential Pre 
"priety. of an Univerſal Propoſition, and diſtinguiſhes 
x from- the particular ;\ FM that a opens 
"may? be Univerſal, it little 
-Eixtent of the $1 be rut or- wall, gen 


| "Bcomptehendrall Fhings And this > the Reaſa 
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that ſingular Propoſitions fupply-the -place of Uni- 
verlals' in Argumentation ;. fo that. all- Propoſitions 
may be reduced; co. four ſorw; which are marked. 
by theſe four Vowels 4. E. I. O. for the caſe of the 
Memory. 

A. An univerſal Afﬀirmative, as, A/l- v5cious Men 

are Slaves. 
E An.Univerſal Negative, as, No viciou Man 5s 


Happy. | 
L. A-particular. Affirmative, as, Some viciow Man is 
Rich. 
n4l not Rich. 
arll And that-they may bethe-better, retain'd m me- 
uf mory, they are comprehended i in this Diltic.. | 


— 


3s — l 


Aﬀerit 4, negat E, verum, generaliter ambq : 
Aſferit I, negat Og ſed 'partieulariter ambo. 


They are wont alfo to call Quantity, the univer-- 
kaliry, or particularity of Propoſitions. . 
| And Quality is called the Atfhrmation or Nega- 
tion, which depend upon the word: which,ig ac-- 
kb. the Form of the Propoſition. 
And fo 4 and E agree according to 'quaniity, 
but differ according to quality, as do alſo and O. 


Bur 4 and I agree according to quality, bur differ 
according to quantity, as alſo do Band G, 
Propoſitions are alſo divided according: to matter, 


into true or falſe; and it is clear, has th .can be 
no Propoſition, which is neither true ——_— 


BBY ESDRYT EPRESSc 
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ite wah wh is c4ll'd to affirm or or 
-by.agencral Name to judge. 

is gment is otherwiſe call'd a Propoie) 
Fae it is. manifeſt chit ir ought to have two Term, 
the os; - which any Thing is affirm'd or deny'd, 
which is- called the Art. the other, which s 
affirm'd and -wete which i is calld the Atmribue or 
Predjeatt,” 

Nor ther it ſuffice- to have apprehended thel 
two Terms, but they muſt be conjoined or ſepara- 
ted in th&Mind. And this Operation of the * Mind, 
isnoted in the Propolition, by the word Eft, ith; 
when 1t is alone, it 1s: Ainriative ; - But WHEN WE 


Tho Pg on #99: Or-net :- Thus when 


F the SubjeEt 6f--the Propo- 
The. 4 a8 #, denotes. 
6a 5Qion Fo the Mind affirming, that is conjoining 
the: Ide of God, and the Ides of juſt, as agreeing to- 
gether. Bur if I ſhould ſay, God is not unjuſt, the 
Verb #; with the Adverb join'd,” denotes an ation | 
eontrary—to affirmation; by which I affirm” thoſe * 
Litas do not agree to ther®: for that there is ſome- 
thing ir in the Idea © "a." which does not agree 
with that which is'contain'd in'the Ide of God. 
But though it be neceflary that every Propoſition | 


join 6? 


| - Hhouldconlilt of theſe three words, .yet-it may cots - 


ft of two, and ſometimes-anly\of one. 

For Men, for the more ſuccin& way of ſpeals' 
ing, have' invented ſeveral words,' which nike 
both the Affirmation, that is the Subſtantive, and 
\ he Arttibure whichy i  affirm'd; Of this number 


ww. 


o—- 
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are all thoſe words that are called Subſtantives, as 
God exiſts, that is,- is exiſtent ;- God loves Men,..that 
15 He # 4 lover of Men ; but the Subſtantive, when 
it is ſingle, ceaſes to be purely Subſtantive ; for - 
that then the moſt general of the Attributes, 4s 
joined 'toit, which is Enz, or being, and fo non ego 
ſum, I am not, is as much as, I am not 4 being, or any 
thing. 

In the fame manner at other times, the SubjeR& 
and the Afhrmation is included in the ſame word, 
as in the firſt and ſecond Perſons among the Latins, 
as when I ſay, ſum Chriftianus, I am a Chriſtian; for 
ezo is the Subje4 of this Provolition, included in 
the word ſum. 

| Hence it is apparent, that one:word among the 
Latins conſtitutes a Propoſition, in firſt and ſecond 
Perſons of thoſe Verbs, which. before contained 
the affirmation with the Predicate ; {9 vens, vids, 
vi, are three intire Propolitions. 

Hence ir may alſo be concluded, that every Prg- 
poſition is either Negative or Affirmative; z. and this 
s that which is contained either in. the 'affirmatian 
or the denial. 

But there 1s hat, diereen of Propoſitions | 
deduc'd from the Univerſality, DPuotjamtony or _ 


 gularity, 


Forthe Terms, as is faidin tha firſt part, are Gi 


Bf ther fiogular,- 5 mm or uniyerlal,; - 


Univerſal wy: boy taken,- either nccond- 


of Univerſality- be- 
—_ | As-are- 4d, for 


An. 


ing either expreſs'd ar 


: Or, "Part 


an in: Alan, "=y denial none, as all Nao, » 
Men; or according to the indefvite part of the. Ex 
tent, "with the Addition of the word ſame, as aliqui 
Homo, ſome Man, or any other way, according to 


propriety of Speech. 
Hence happens a certain variety, greatly to be 


obſery'd in Propoſitions ; for when rhe Subject of 
the Propoſition is the Univerſal Term, taken'in ty 
full Extent, it is call'd a univerſal Propoſition, whe: 
ther it be affirmative ; as every impious Man is 4 
Fool; or negative, no-wicked Man is blefled. - 

When the common Term is taken according toll 
the indefinite part of its Extent, as being reſbrain' 
by the addition of the word ſome, it is call'd a par- 
ticular Propoſition, whether it be affirmative, aſl 
fome-oruel Men are Cowards:; 3 or negative, ſome poll . 
Men are not miſerable. 

'Burif-rhe Subje&t ofa Propoſition be ſingular, « 
when I fay William the 2d. hath taken Rochel, it 
called fingular. 

But though this Propoſition fingular be different | 
from the- Univerſal -in this, that the Subject of it 
is not common, yet has it a greater Affinity with 
*, than-with the particular, becauſe the Subjed, M * 
for the very. Reaſon that it is ſingular, is'neceftariy 
taken in its full Extent, which is the Eſſential Pro- 
'priety.of an Univerſal Propoſition, and diſtinguiſhe 
it from- the particular ; fo P, that a 'Propofition | 
-may” be Univerſal, it little 4rmps! Peren the . 
"Extent of the Subjeft- be great -orſri2all, provided / 


"i&comptchends alf Phings: A ' And this is che Reaſon 


that 


- 
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I. 

« { that ſingular Propoſitions ſupply the -place of Uni- 
+ | verſals in Argumentation ;. fo that. all - Propeſitions 
i may be reduced; co. four forts; which are marked. 
ww} by theſe four Vowels 4. E. I. O. for the eaſe of the 
Mcmory. 

Nl A. An univerſal Affirmative, as, All- viciou Men. 
of are Slaver. 

+M E. An. Univerſal Negative, as, No viciouw Man #s 
+ Happy. : 

2 ff L A particular Affirmative, as, Some viciow Man is 
| Rich. 

to 


O, A particular Negative, as, Some viciow Men 5s 
Vi not Rich. 

rfl Andthat-they may be the- better, retain'd mn me- 
ff mory, they are comprehended in this Diſtic. 


Aſerit 4, negat E, verum, generaliter ambo : 
af Aferit I, negat Og ſed 'particulariter ambo. 


They are wont alfo to call Quantity, the univer- 
0 faliry, or particularicy-of Propoſitions, | 

all And Quality is called the Affirmation or Nega- 
»} tion, which depend upon the word: whichyig ac- 
2 counted the Form ofthe Propoſition. 

iy And fo 4 and E agree according to quantity, 
o-f Put differ according to quality, as do alſo Fand ©. 
ll Bur 4 and Lagree according to quality, bur differ 
nn 2ccording to quantity, as alſo do Eand @, -- 
hell  Propofitions are alſo divided according-to matter, 
-Y 'fto true or falle.; and it is clear, tha there. can be 
nf 20 Propoſition, which is neither txue nor falſe; _ 


= - Logtc : - Or, . Part Ih 
.that every Propoſition declaring the Judgmen* 
which we make of 'Things, it is true, when that 
Judgment is conformable to Truth, and Falſe when 
It 13 not conformable. | 

But becauie we often fail of ſuffictent Eight, to 
difcern 'T ruth from Falſhoad, . befides thoſe - Pro- 
poſitions that ſeem to be true, and thoſe that ſeem 
to' us to b& falſe, there are ſome that ſeem to be 
true 3 but of which the "Truth is not ſo evident, 
. bur:that we have ſome apprehenfion that they may 
| be falſe ; orelſe ſuch as ſeem to be falſe ;. but of 
the Falſhood of which we are not fully affured, 
Theſe are called probable Propoſitions, of which the 
fiſt are raore probable, and the latter-lefs probable. 


—— 


C HAP. IT, 


Of the Oppofition of Propoſitions, havingthe 
ſame Subjet and Predicate. 


V E have already declared, there are four 
ef ſorts of Propoſitions, 4, E, I, O. Now 
it may be demanded wherein they agree or difler, 
when ſeveral ſorts of Propoſitions are deducedfrom 
the ſame Subject, and the ſame Attribute, whichs 
called Oppolition. - 

It-is eaſily ſeen, that there can be but three ſorts 
of Oppolitions ;. though one of :the-three is ſubd» 
vided.'into two.others.. 


For. 
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For if they be oppoſed in quantity and guality 
both together, AO ardE I, they are called Con- 
tradictories; as, Every Man is an Animal; Some 
Man is not an Animal : No Man 1s free from ſm: ' 
Some Man is free from ſim. | Toe 

If they differ in Quantity only, and agree in Qua= 
lity, as A Tand ee O, they are call'd Subalterns, As 
every Man is a Creature, ſome Man is a Creature: 
No Man is free from fin ; fome Man is not free 
from fin. hut 

But if they differ in Quality, and agreein Quan- 
tity, then they are called Contraries or Subcontraries : 
Contraries, when they are Univerſal; as, Every 
Man is a Creature, No Man 1s a Creature. | ſos 
 . Subcontraries, when they are particular : Some 
Man is a Creature ; Some Man is not a Creature. 

Now if theſe Propoſitions are look'd upon as they 
are true or falſe; it is calle to judge. 

' That Contradictories are never together either 
true or” falſe .; but if one be true, the other is falſe; 
and if one be falſe, the other'is rrue: For if it be 
true, that every Man is a Creature, it. cannot be 
true, that ſome Man is no Creature : On the o- 
ther fide,” if it be true that ſom» Man is no Crea- 
ture, it: cannot be true that every 'Man is a Crea- 
ture, | ®\.4 | 

This is ſo clear that a farther Explanation would 
but reader ir more obſcure. | IE 

2. Contraries can never be probable, but they 
may be both falſe. They cannot be true, becaule ' 
then Contradictories would bs true ; for if ir be 
rue 


—__— 
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true. that: every Man is an- Animal, it 'is falſe 
that ſome Man is not an' Animal, which is the 
-Contradiftory, and - by: conſequence, much more 
falſe, that no Man-is ag Animal ; which is its com> 
trary. 

- But the Falfity -of the one docs not infer the 
Falfity of the other ; for it'-may be falſe, that all 
Men are juſt, and-yet it may not 'be true, that no 
Man i juſt ; ſince there may be juſt Men, though 
all Men are not fo. 

_  3-- Subcontraries, by a Rule- altogether oppoſite 
to that of Contraries may be probable, as in thek 
two. Propoſitions. © Some. Man is juſt ; ſome Man '# 
mot juſt ; for Juſtice may agree with ſome fort «fi, 
Men ; and not with the other. And therefore:Ab* 
firmation and Negation never happen in the ſame 
Subje&t ; far ſome Mex is taken for one part of: Men 

- In one -part of the Propoſition, and 'for -anothe 
part in the other. But they cannot be both Halle; 
for if it were falſe, that ſome Man 5s juſt, it- would 

be true, that wo Man 5s. juſt; which is the Contre i 
diftary, and much more true, that ſome Man 5s noi 
juſt, which is the Subconerary, 

4+ As for the oppolition of Subalterns, it is n0 
true Oppoſition, becauſe the particular is the Con 
ſequence of the Univerſal z for if all Mem are Cres f 
tures, ſame Man is a Creature « If no 'Man be an A; 
ſome Man is not an Ape : Therefore the Truth of Une 
verſality infers that of Particulars 3 but the Truth of 
Particulars does not infer that of Univerſals ; for iti 
docs not follow,becauſe it is true;that ſome Man 5: jth | 
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thatit ſhoald be true, that af Merrare (jaft: - On the 

other fide: the Falfhood- of  Particulars' infers' the. 
Falſhood of Univerſals; for if ir 'be falſe that ſome 

Man is free from Sin, 'it is niore-falſe that 'alt'Men 

are free from Sin : But the: Falſhood bf Univerſals 

does not_infer -the: Falſhood of Particulars ;'' for 

bo it be Falſe; thatall Men are:juſt,' yer it does not 

ollow, but that ſome Man may be juſt. . 'Whence- 
follows,” that many” rimes' Suba/tern Propofirions 

nay both happen to: be true; and. ſometimes both 

0 'befalſe. . | 

I fotbear to ſpeak: of the ReduQtion of ' oppoſite 

Oppoſitions to the frame Sence, us being altgether 
nprofitable, and; for that the Rules are 'only true in. 
he Latin, * 


« - PIs —__—_—} 


CHAP. II. 
YWf -Propefitions' fimple' and 'compos'd ; That 
there are ſome which ſcem'to"be © fimple, 
' but are not, and which may be called com- 
» plex. ©Of complex Propoſitions, both as 
_ to the Subjed and Attribute, 


E have aid, that every Propoſition ought ta 
'. have at leaſt, one SubjeR and 'one Attribute ; 
ut it does-not follow from thence, thar-it ought 
Iot to have no more than one Subje&t and one Pre- 
dicate. 


I44 _. Togic:: Or, Parr. IL 
dicate. Such'then as bave but one SubjeRt and'one il 
Attribute are call'd ſimple, and ;they ' that have; 
more than. one Subject 'and one Predicate are cali{Þl 
Compos'd.. As when I fay Good and Evil, Life 
and Death, Poverty .and Riches come from. the 
Lotd.. The predicate, Come from the Lord is affir- 
med not only of. one SubjeCt, but of 1 many, thi 
1s of Geod and Evil, &c. .. , 

-- But before we explain the compos'd Propoſit 
ons, 'we.mulſt obſerve that there are ſome whid 
ſeem to be compos'd that are not ſo, bur Simple 
For-the-ſinglenelſs of a Propoſition is taken for the 
Unity-of 'the-SubjeR and the Attribute. Now then 
are-feyeral-Propoſitions that have properly. but o 
Predicate and one Attribute ; but of which either 
the Subje& or the Attribute is a Term compley 
which includes other Propoſitions, that -may 4 
. call'd Incident, which make no part of the Subje 

or Predicate, being join'd by the Pronoun Relatiy 
who or which, whoſe Propriety it is to join, togethe! 
feveral Propolitions, 'to-the A they = all. 1 
corporate 4fito. one.- ') :\ 

| Thus-when Chriſt ſays, He "has does als pe) 
ay” Father who is in Heaven, Joel enter into the King 

dom of Reaven. 

"The Subjett of this -Propoſition ' contains two 
Propoſitions, as containing two Verbs ; but ing 
gard'they are join by, the Relative who, they. ol 
ly. make- a part of the Subjed. ' Whereas:when 
fay, good and evil proceeds from:the Lord, thei þ, 
are properly two Subjets, becaule I athrm equ: * th 

41 
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both; of the one. and, the other, that they come 
"trom. Ga... 0 dc; oo ria ww 
' The Reaſon is this,for that the Propoſitions being 
join'd to others, by the Relative,who,are eitherPropoli- 
tions but iaperfeQly, as ſhall be ſaid hereafter, or elſe 
are not conlider'd as Propoſitions then made, bur as 
Propoſitions that baye been made befare, which are 
\Þl t thatzime only conceiv'dlike fingle Id+,, Whence 
it happens to be the fame thing, whether we pro- 
nouc.ce theſe Propoſitions by Noun- AdjeQives, or 
© by Participles without Verbs,. and withour the Re- 
lative,” who ; or with Verbs agd with the Relative. 
" For it is the fame thing to fay, . The inviſible God has 
Wl created the wifible FYarld; or God: who is vilible, has 
Created the World which ts viſible: Alexander the moſt 
valiant of Princes, vanguiſb'd Datius, : or Alexander 
"il who was moſt valiant of Princgs, vanquifyd Darius, 
For as well in the one as the other, my principal 
vi aim is, not. to; affirm” that God islnviſible, ar that 
ll 4/exauder was the wolt, generous of. Princes ; .but 
"ll ſuppoſing borh the one and the other is affirmed 
before, I affirm of , God, conceived -as Inviſible, 
IF that he Created the viſible World; and of Alexander 
"Nl conceived. to be the moſt generous of Princes, that 
be vanquill'd Dari. 
Bur if I Thould fay, Alexander was the moſt wali- 
i # of Pringes, and the Vanquiſher of Darius, *tis evi- 
p dent that I ſhould no leſs affirm of Alexander, both 
"} that he was the moſt Valiant of Princes, and that 
"ye was the Vanquiſher of Darius; and therefare 
wi there is gaod Reaſon that the latter fort of Propo- 
H' ſions 
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Grions  ſhould- be Galled compoſed oped; 
whereas we may call the other Pro tions wi 
plexed. 4 
We are alſo'to ſire, Gat complexed prope 
ſitions may be of two forts. For Complexity," 
may fo call*it, maylight ei chker upog/ the 'matrer't 
the propoſition, th cf flag upon eek cn 
the pred We} or” ' both; 'or 1 Tipoti” th e ' Firm 
' only. + 
T. Complexity falldup "the SubjeQ,' when the 
SubjeCt'is a T'erm Cornplexed, as in this PT 
tion. - He 4s 4 King who fears oy. 


4 Bra tes qu ; proch! hegotirs \t Dig wes T0 

| Ut priſes: 'pens Mortalium, Coro 
' Paterna Rura bobus exercet Suis we 
Soluins ont {even 


+ For the Verb Eſt - is underffopd'i m the laſt pn 
''ipoſitions' nl bln the "predicate, and'allt 

Et the Sy 

ily, Complexity falls -vpon "the Aitrihyre)' | 
- the Attribute is. a Terni cattip lex'd, as "Pig [ 

Vertue that renders a Mar happy in the Freas of Adv 


pug, 4M YH; yy Ne. 


7 RAIN IAC ITO TIED 335% Bod... 
Sum Deus _— Fama Juper erherd Hor,” | 


But here we muſt obſerye that all eogoll 
compoſed of Verbs adtive,' and their cafes goveri 


- may be called Corfiplex, 'as cotitalning in fon} i 
| mani 
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-matiner-two'Propolitions. © For Exatnple, if I fay, 
Brutws kilPd 'a Tyrant, this is-as *much as "to fay, 
that Brutus killed fome-body,- and that he whom he 
killed was a T'yrant 3-which is very remarkable to 
be obſerved; for when theſ& Propoſitions are urg'd 
in Arguments, ſometimes there is but one part 
proved, the 'other © being ſuppoſed, by which we 
, are frequently. obhged to -reduce thoſe, Arguments 
into. the moſt -natural Form, -and to change the 
AQtive into/\the Paſſive, to' the.end, that'the part 
which is proved may be dire&tly exprefled ; as we 
ſhall ſhew-when wwe 'come to Diſcourſe'of Argu- 
- ments compoſed' of complex Prop6ſitions. '-- * 
3.c Sometimes Complexity' falls upon both Subject 
and Predicate, both-the -one and" the other” being a 
-complex Term,” as in'” this Propoſition. ' The Great 
- ones who oppreſs-the Poor, ſhall be. puniſh'd by God, who 
#s the Protefor of the Poor. ol 


«Tlie ego; qui quondan graciliomotatus avena 
Carmen, £-epreſſus ſylos, © vicina-eoeps, | 
Ut-quamoss: avideparerent arva Colome : 
Gratum opus Agrieolis ; ut nine horrentia Marti 

* Arma, virumque*eano, Troje qui Primus ab oris 
- Itatiam, fato profugus, lauinaque venit 
** Littora. © 


. ' Thefirſt three Verſes, and the half of the fourth, 
compoſe tte Subje&t-of-this Propoſition, and the 
- reſt makes the Predicate;-and--rhe Affirmation is 

included in the word _ 
2 


'T heſe 
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Thele are the three ways that Propoſitions may 
be complexed as to their” Matter, that is to ſay, 
both as'to the Subje&t and the Predicate. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Nature of Incident Pnopofitions, that 
make a part of Propoſitions Complex'd. 


BY T before we ſpeak of Propoſitions, whale 
Complexity may fall upon-the Form, thats 
; to/ſay,-upon the py Swan or Negation, wn | 
6; are veral important 'Remarks to be. made upon 
the nature of Icidene Propoſitions, which make 
one part of the Subje& or Attribute of - thoſe that 
are complex'd according to matter. 

* 1: Tt has been already faid, that Incident Props 
fitions. are thoſe whoſe Subje& is the Pronoun, who; 
as, Men who are created to know and love God ; 0, 
Men who are piow, where the 'Term Men being tte 
ken away; the reſt is an Incidene Propoſition: 

.But here we muſt call to. Mind what has been 
faid in the ſixth Chapter of the firſt Part. 
the Additions of Terms complex'd are of two fort 
the one may: be call'd {imple Explications, 
the Addition alters nothing in the 1dea of the Term 

_ in regard that what is added,. agrees generally wilt 
the Termin its ſull extent; © as; Men who are creates 
to know and love God. The 
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4 The other \/may be called Determinations ; for 
JF that what-is added to-the Termot agreeing with 
E it in its full Extent; reſtrains and. determines the 
Signifcation, /as in the ſecond:Example, Men who 
are Pious.  From- whence ic follows that there is a 
Pronoun, Who, Expiicative, and'a Pronoun (Ho) 
Determimative. Vs 
Now when the pronoun (who) is Explicative, the 
tf attribute of the Þzcident propoſition is athrmed of the 
Subject, to which.the /pronoun (who)-refers ; tho 
it be but incidently, in reſpe& of the: total ;propo« 
fition 3 ſo that the Subject it ſelf may be ſubſtiru- 
LY ted to the pronoun (who) as in the firſt Example, 
vi Men who were created to know and love G:d, For we 
: might ſay, Men were created to know and love Ged.. 
( 
a 


But when the (who) 1s Determinative, the pre- 
dicate of the incident propoſition, is not properly 
affirmed of the Subjet to which the ( who) refers. 
For if in this propoſition, Men who are Piow are 
Charitable, we ſhould pur the word Men in the 
place of (who) by ſaying, Men are Piow, the pro- 
polition would be falſe, for this would be to afhrm 
the word-(Piows) of Men, as Men. But ia the 0- 
ther propoſition,” Men who, are Pious are Charitable, 
we affirm neither of Men in general, nor of any 
Man in particular, that they. are pious ; but-the 
Underſtanding joining together the Idea of ( Pjow) 
with that of Men, and making -an-entire, Idea, 
judges, that: the: attribute - of Charitable agrees 
with: the: entire- Ideas. And therefore the entire 
_ Judgment which: is expreſſed: in: the mcident pro» 
H. 3 _polition 
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polition:4:only thats; by which our: Underſtanding 
judges, 'that:the-Jdaw-of Pio, is: not incompatible; 
with thatof+Meny and- ſa:they may; be confidered: 
as joined. together; /and--afrerwards we may exa- 
mine how they-agree together, .betng\thus. uniteds' 
Many times therevare: Terms that are doubly and 
trebly Complexed, being compoſed of ſeveral parts, 
of: which every one'is ſeparately complexed z and 
fo) we may-meet with ſeveral incident. propoſitions, 
and of ſeveral. forts ; the;pronounof the - one being 
Explicative, and 'the other Determinative, as: in this 
Example. © The” Dofrine: that places Sovereign Hap» 
pinefs in. the' Pleaſures of the Body, which was taught 
by» Epicure, -is- unworthy. a Philoſopher, The - atiri- 
bure: of this propoſition» is 'Unworthy a Philoſopher; 
_—_— reſt is the SubjeEt: : And ſor:the/ propo- 
fition is complex» Term that includes twn+ineident 
propoſitions. " 'T he fart, Ther places Sovereign: Has 
pineſ3.in the: Pleaſures of the: Body, where the-pronoun 
is determinativez: for. it determines (DoGrine} in 
general: to be'that which affirms Soveregn) Felicity 
ro con{iſt inthe pleaſures:of the.Body. ; whence. it 
would be ati abſufdity-ta ſubſtitute: the word; Dus 
Frine- to the pronoun,. by ſaying;. Dotirave places 
$oworeiyn Happineſs"in bodily Pleaſure: | / 
2. The fecond incident: propolition/ is,; which 
was taught; by Epicurw, and: the Subje&t whereto 
the pronoun Cobb] refers,. is the whole: complex 
Term |. The: Doftrine - which. places Sovereign . Happir 
neſs in bodily Pleafure) which denotes's {ingular and 
individual DoQrine,: capable of divers Accidents; 
as 
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as to be maintained by; ſeveral perſons: -though in 
irs'{elf,ic be! determined | to: be; taken always. after 
the ſame :wanner, -at leaſt jn-thiz' preciſe caſe,” as. i 
is extended. And therefore it-is, that 'the Rela- 
yye of the ſecond rncidene. propulition | which” was 
taught by Epicurws } is not. determinative but only 
explicative.; {o that the Subject to which the Pro- 
noun refers may be ſubſtjtured in the-place of the 
pronqung by ſaying, - The Doctrine which places Sove- 
reign; Happineſi in. bodily Pleaſiire, was..caught by Epi: 
CUrus. : :.+ 27: 1 2l tag | 

3- The laſt remark is, that to judge of the Na- 
ture of theſe propoſitions, and\to know whether it 
be determinative ' or explicative, it bchoves us to 
mind, rather 'the 'Sence and Intention of him that 
ſpeaks, than the Expreſhion alone. | 
' For" there. are: many | times complex'd *T'erme, 
that ſcent uncomplex'd ;- or 'lefs complex'd than in- 
deed they are ; for that one part of what they en- 
cloſe in the mind of him that Diſcourlſes, -is alro- 
gether; underſtood and not expreſled, as has been 
laid. ia) the fixth Chapter of the Firſt Parr,, where 
we have ſhown that.therevis nothing more ulual in - 
Difcoutſe,than to ſignifie fingulars by general words, 
for that the Circumftancesof-Diſcourſe make it ap= 
pear that, there is a' ſingular and diſtinEt Idea, joyn'd 
to that common 1dea which-an{wers to the word,that 


determines it/to {ighife:only one thing. + 


L aid thatthis was: generally known by the Cir- 
cunſtances,as in Engl, the Word * King: fignifier 
William 1 | 

| Ra .. But 


- But there:is yet & Rule thay may ſerve us to jadg, 


when a-common Term retains 'a general: Ideas and 
when it isdetermin'd bya diftint and particular. t 


= . 


dea, though not, expreſsd;i- 1 0001 
When it is a manifeſt Abſurdiy to apply = Pre- 
dicate to-a SubjeQ, retaming a general IZa,we muſt 
believe that he who mad2 that Propoſition- , has de- 
priv'd that Subje& of it's general Idea. Thus if 1 
heara'Maniay, the King bas commanded meiſuch a 
ching , Tam aflur'd that he has nor  left-the word 
King in it's general Idea; for a King in general gives 
no particular Command. | 
If a Man ſhould fay to me , The- Bruflel's Gaz 
of the 2.4th.of Jaruary 1692. is falſe as to what wa 
trarſafed at Paris. I ſhould be affur'd;that there-was 
ſomething more inthe mind of | him that ſpoke, thai - 
what was expreſs'd in thoſe Terms.For thoſe words 
are not ſufficient to make me judge whether the Ga- 
zette be true or falfe : So that the Relator muſt have 
in his thoughts ſome piece of News diſtin and 
particular, which he” judges contrary to the Fruth; 
as if the Gazette had related, ehat the: King: had made 
a bundrtd Knights of the Order of the Garter, ' © 
.” Alfo in ſych-Judgments as are made of the Opi 1 
nions of Philoſophers,-when we fay, that the Do | 
Arine of ' ſuch a" Philoſopher: is falſe, without ex-Iſ | 
preffing diſtinly whatirhat Do&trine is,” as (the 
the DoQtrine' of Lucreeis, touching the Nature of 
our Soul is falſe) | it neceffarily- follows, thav in 
ſuch ſorts ef Judgments they who make them, do 
mcan diſtinct and. particular Opinion. under. the 
| general 
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general words i(Doftrine of fuch a- Philoſopher.) 
And fo ſuch ſorts of propoſitions diflolve into o- 
thers like to theſe, Such:an Opinzon that was main- 
tain'd by ſuch an Author is falſe. The Opinion that our 
Soul 53 compoſed of Atoms, which was taught by Lucre- 
tius 5s falſe. So that theſe kinds of Judgments al- 
ways encloſe two Affirmations, when they are not 
diſtinctly expreſſed. The one primary which rc- 
lates-to the Truth ir ſelf ; which 1 is, that it is a great 

Error to believe that our Soul is compoled of A-- 
toms ; the other Incident, which refers only to the 

Hiſtorical part ;. that this Error was generally 

taught by Lucretius.- 


i CHAP. V: 


of the Falſbood that occurs in Complex Term. 
and. Incident Propoſitions. 


' H AT. we have already aid 1 way ſerve in 
anſwer to one celebrated Queſtion, how 


toknow whether there be no Falſhood but in pro- 
poſitions, and whether there be none in Ideas and 


_ TFerms... 


1 ſpeak of Falſhood, rather than of Trunhs, for 


there isa..Truth. in Things that is- certain, which 
s their Conformity to the Will.of--God, * whether 


Men think of them- ar nog; but there can be ng 


A but as.they relate to the Un- 


H.5 ; cerſtanding 


\ 
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derſtanding of Man, or any other underſtanding ing, 
fubjeCt to Errors which judges falſly that a thing 
#5 thar which it is'not- 

| The Queſtion is, whether this falfhood is-only 
to be met in Propoſitions and Judgments: 

The uſual anſwer i, no ;. which is true in one 
fenſe ;, however that hinders not, but that-thete 
may” be- falfhood, not in fingle Ideas, bur in com- 
plex 'Terms.. For it is ſufficient ,, that ſomething 
may be judg*d or. affirm'd.in them, either expreſly 

_ er-vitually.. 

Which will. be more plain, if we conſider- par- 
weularly, rwo- ſorts: of complex Terms ;. the, one, 
»& wich; the: Pronoun is explicative, the other of 
whiz, it is: determinative. 4 

In. the firſt fore of Complex Terms, we are 
202to-wonder if we find-any falſhood. For the at- 

ztabute of the Incident Propoſition, is affirm'd by 
"Re Subject to which. the Pronaug relates, As {n 
Alexander. who m- the Sow- of Philip, I affirm; T__ 
incidently, the Son of Philip of Alexander 
by: conſequence. there is- a falſhood in ir, if is 
nor fo,. 

Bur here we are to make two or three remark if 
of moment. 

_ . 3, That the falfity of an Þcident Propoſition doel « 
nor'blemiſh._ the truth-ofi'the Principal Propoſition. t 

For example, Alexander who war the Son of Phils, Ml i 
avercgine the 'Perſans : This propoſition ought tw] | 
paſs for true , though Alexander were not the Sonfl ; 
of Phz/ip ; becauſe the affirmation of the py 
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pal Propoſition, falls-only upon, Alexander, and what 
1s -incidently added, does not-hinder,' but that Acex- 
ander might vanquiſh the Perſians. 

Nevertheleſs,-1f the attribute 'of the principal 
propoſition, had relation to the incident Propgliion, 
as if I ſhould fay, Alexander the Sq of Philip was A- 


. mintas's. Grandehild: | Then would it only be,. thac 


the falſhood. of -the.. incident propofition, wou!'s ]: 
render the principal propoſition falfe,, 0 * 

2. Titles that are given to cenam Dignities 
may be given to all that poſſeſs that Dignity 
though. what is {zgnify'd: by. the Title, do-not;.at 


all agree -with em... .Fhus becauſe-the Tijles:'of 


| Holy, 'and; Thrice: Hels.QWas formerly «given fo all .: 


Biſhops. we- find, . that the. Catholic. Biſhops ar. the 
Conference of. Carthage, | did [not f{cruple''to give 
that Title to the Donariſt Bilhops (#he' wnſt 'Hely'Pei: 


 telian /asd'5e) though 'they- knew well that there 


could be no true Holineſs in a Heretie Biſhop. We 
fnd alſo,that S.Paulgives theFitle of beſt and rboſt ex- 
cellent to. Feſtus Governar of Fudea,becaule ir Wis the 
Title uſually giyen. to: the Chief Governours. 

2- Bur it is not. ſo, when a Perſons the Author 
of a Title which he gives to another, and which 
he gives according, to þis own, and-not the opini- 
on of others, ox-according to papylar. error. ;. for 
then we may .impute to himſelf -the. falſhood of 
ſuch propofation. »'Fhus when a Min ſays; 4r:/totle; 
who is the - Prince -of Philoſophers, or {imply, The 
Pr:nce of Philoſophers, beiiev'd that the Original of 
the Nerves was. in. the. Heart ; we have no reaſon 
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dus, who us the moſ# Learned 'sf Philoſophers, betievd 
-that there was a Vacuuny mn nature 5 we may with 
reaſon diſpute the Title whictr he would' give Gu/- 
ſendus, and\make him reſponkible 'for the falſhood, 
couc'd in -that* incident propoſition. A Man may 
be alſo accuygd of Falſhood, who gives to the fame 
+ perſon a "Fitle which #not 'ſuitable- to him, yer 
not-"be- blamed for giving. him. another Title, 
which is lefs true and I&fs' agreeable. For example, 
Pope Johii' the XI. was neither Holy, nor Chafte;' nor 
Pious-: As Baronius acknowledges-; for tho they 
who called/ him mf? Holy - could not be taxed of 
-fallhood, yer» they - who called bim moſt 'Chaſt 
and Pious, were very great Liars, thought they did 
it by Incident Propoſitions; as'if they had ſaid, Fehn 
the XH. che moſt Chaſt” Pope, decreed: ſuch a thing: 
_ This is whar' Fhad to ſay concerning incident 
Propoſrtionggwhere-the Pronouns (Whs& or Which) 
are explicative- ; as-to thoſe ather-where the Pro- 
nouns are determinative, as Men who are Pour, 
Kings who love their Subjets, certain it is, they are 
not liable to-falſhood; becauſe the predicate of 
the Incident propoſitien is 'not affirmed-of the Sabs 
je to which' the pronoun relates. For. example, 
ſhould it be ſaid, That ſuch Fudges as: do nothing for 
favour or reward, are worthy of applauſe , it is not 


therefore gfficmed, that there; are any ſuch Judges; 
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who are ſo- upright, ;Neyertbeleſs I believe there 
is always in theſe propoſitions a tacit and virtual AF 
firmation, not of; the atual Congruity of the Pre- 
dicate, with the; Subje& ta which the prongun-re- 
noun relates; but'of the, poſſible Congruity. .. And 
if. there be any. deceit .jn this. We may. rationally 
conclude there is a falſhood in.the Incident propoſe 
tions. As if it had 'been ſaid, Souls that are ſquare 
are more ſolid than theſe which are round. ; here the 
Ideas of Square and Round- being Incompatible with 
the Ides of 4 Soul , | taken for the principle of 
Thought, I judge that: thoſe Incident propofitians 
ought to pals for falle... -: 

And hence it may be faid, that the greateſt part 
of our errors proceed. For having the 1dea of a 
thing we frequently join to ir-another -incompdte 
ble Idea, and. by that means artribute*to, the tne 
Idea, that' wbich is not ſuitable to it, ., 

Thus finding in our ſelves two Idegs, one of the 
thinking Subſtance, another of rhe: extended Sub- 
ſtance, it. frequently happens, that when . we conſt; 
der our Soul, which is the thinking Subſtance, we 
inſenfibly intermix ſomething of the Ides of the ex- 
tended Subſtance, as when we imagin that the Soul 
fills up. a ſpace like the Body ., and-that \it-could 
not be at. all if it were no where, . which. are.not 
Properties that belong. to a .Body:  Whence aroſe 
that Impiaus Error of the Mortality of the Soul, 
We may rezd an excellent Diſcourſe of St. Auſtin 
upon this Subje&t, in his Tenth Book of the Tint 
ty ; where he ſhews that there. is nothing fo cafie- 

an. 
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as to know the nature of our Soul.” But that which 
confounds men is this, that being deſirous to knoy 
ir, they are' not fatisfed with 'what they knoy, 
without any- great trouble ; that is to ſay, that it 
is a Subſtance that thinks, deſires, doubts and 
knows; but they add. to what it is, . what it is not, 
fancying the Soul under ſome of thoſe Phantoſmy, 
under which they were wont to conceive Corp6- 
ral things. hs 

On the ather ſide; when-we conſider Bodies, we 
have much ado to abſtain from intermixing ſome- 
thing of the Idea of the Cybſtance that thinks, 
hence we affirm that heavy things tend to the Cen- 
ter ; of Plants, that. they. ſeek for proper nouriſh- 
ment ; of Crifr's in Diſeaſes, that it is nature that 
_  Poes about to diſcharge it ſelf of what is baneful, 
+ anda thouſand other Whmſeys. More eſpecially in 
our Bodies, that Nature has an Inclination +to do 
this or that ; when we are aſſured that we have no 
fach deſire, nor ever had any ſuch thought, and 
that it is ridiculous to imagin, that there is within 
us any 'orher thing than our ſelves, that knows 
what js good or. hurtful for us, that deſires -the 
one, and eſchews the other. 
, T believe moreover, that we are to attribute to 
theſe incompatible Tdeas , all thole murmurings of 
Men' againſt the Deities ; for it would be impol- 
Eble to murmur againſt God, if we conceiv'd him 
aright : as he_is, altogether Wiſe, Omnjpotent 
and all Goodneſs. But the Ungodly conſidering 
him as Omnipotent, and the Soveraign Lord « 
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all che World; attribute to. him all the misfortunes 
that - befall-'em, wherein they. are not deceiv'd ; 
but becauſe at the ſame time they apprehend him 
ro be cruel and unjuſt, which is incompatible with 
his goodnels, they. impioully. inveigh againſt him 
as the Author of the miſcries which they ſuffer. 


*o—_— 


LD — — - _ 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Complex Propoſitions, according to Afﬀire 
mation. aud Negation : of one ſort of thoſe 


kinds of P ropoſitions which tht Philoſo- 
phers call Modal 


Eſfides thoſe Propoſitions where the Subje&X or 
Attribute is a 'Term Complex, there are. alſo 
others that are Complex. ; becauſe there are Terms 
or incident Propoſitions ,. which only regard. the 
form of the Propolition, that is, the Affirmation 
or Negation which is expreſs d by the Verb ; as 
it I ſhould fay, I. affirm that the Earth # round. Here 
I affirm, is only. an incident - Propobtion, which: 
ought to make a part of ſomething in the princi- 
pal Propoſition, MNeyerabele, is is. yifthle that; it 
makes no part either of the SubjeR,: or af the At- 
tribute : for they ſuffer no alteration, as being un- 
derſtood as entirely, as if I ſhould. fimply aver, «be 
Earth # round. So- that the incident Bop 
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falls only upon the Affirmation which is expreſd 
in two manners ; the one moſt coftimonly by the 
Verb [Ef] the Earth & round'; and'the'other ex: 
preſly by the Verb I maiftain. - LL 

So. when they ſay, I deny it, it-1s true; it is 
not true. Or when they add in" one Propoſition 
that which ſupports the Truth; as when 1 ſay, 
The Reaſons of Aftronomy convince #2, that the - Sun.$ 
much bigger than the Earth. For the firſt part is 
only a ſupport of. the Argument, 

Nevertheleſs it is of great Moment to know 
that there--are a fort of theſe Propoſitions which 
are Ambiguous, ,and which may be taken diffe- 
rently, .according;to the deſign of the Propounder, 
As when I ſay, al Philoſophers afflire ns ; that heavy 
things fall of themſelves, Now if it be my Inten- 
tion to ſhew that heavy things fall down'ot them- 
felves, the firſt part of this Propoſition will be'on- 
TyIncident, and wilkonly ſupporr'the afirmationof 
the latter part. Bur-if I-intend to report. this opk 
mon- of. rhe Phileſophers, without 'approving it, 
then the firſt pare will þe the principal -Propolition, 


and the laſt will-only be a pare of rhe Atribure, 
For ſo 1 affirm nor- oily that heavy things Fall of 
themſelves, 'bur thar all Philoſophers affert ir. And 
1t- is calily- ſeen that: theſe rwo ways of changing 
the Propoſition, alter it- in-mannery that it becomes 
two Aﬀfetent Propoſitions, -and different in Sence. 
Burt ir is eaſie to judg by. rhe Conſequence, in 


” 
- 


* Which of the two Senſes the Propoſitions are to be 
taken.. For-Examplo, the- Propeſition- _ laid 
, GOW1), 
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| down; I ſhould add ; But Stones are heavy, FT 


fire they fall down. of themſelves , would be plain that 
| had taken the firſt Sence, and that the firſt part 
was: only Incident. On the other (ide, if T ſhould 
conclude thus, Now this 3s "an Error, ' and-by conſe- 
quence an Error may be" taught by the Philoſophers, . then 
it would be manifeſt that I had raken the Propo- 
ſition in the ſecond Sence ;; that is, that the firſt 
part will be the principal Propoſition, and the ſe- 
cond part only-the predicate. | 
As for Complex Propolttions,- where the Com- 
plexity falls upon the Verb, and not upon the Sub- 
jk, nor the Predicate, Philoſophers have particur 
larly taken notice of thoſe that are called Modal 3 
becauſe the Affirmation or Negation is modified by 
one of the four Modes, Poſſible, Contingent, Im- 
poſſible, Neceſſary. 
- And becauſe every Mode may be affirm'd or 
denied, as # # poſſible , it # net poſſible, and in 
both-manners be join'd with the Affirmative or Ne« 
gative Propoſition, every Mode may have four 
Propoſitiens, and the four together ſixteen, which 
are denoted by - theſe four - words, PURPURE A, 
ILIACE, AMABIMUS, EDENTULT ; - of- which 
this is the Myſtery. Every Syllable marks one of 
the-four Modes. 


1+ Poſſible. 2. Impoſſible. 
2. Contingent, 4. Neceflary; 


— 


A. E. I or, U. denotes. whether. the, Mode be. af- 


firm'd- -or. denicd,, and whether, the; Propoſition. 


which: they call the Thing ſaid, ought to. Þe denied 
or afhrm'd. in this:£19nner. 


A. The Affirmation; of the Mode , and the. 


Affirmation of - the; Propoſition. 


E. The Affirmation of the Mode and Denial of. 


| the Propoſttion. ,  , 

I. The Denial of the Made, and Affirmation of. 
_ the, Propoſitian. 

U. The Denial of. the, Made, and Denial. of the: 

Negation. 

It. would. be loſt. time. to. produce, Examples, 
which, are, ea{ily, found put... We, are. only to; obs, 
ferve thak, PV RPUREA! anſwers to, the A, 
of Propolitions Incomplex. IL I,4 CE, to, the. 
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to, the. U, . So. that, if we, intend, the Example. 
ſhould be, true, haviog choſen, a. Subject, we_mult: 
take; for Pyrrguarea an. Artribute that, may, be unj- 
verlally affimd.. For, hace, one, that may. be uni- 
verſally, denied. For, Awahimus,, one. that. may be: 
atzrnyd! particularly," and. for Eden, 00g thak 
may. be denied particularly. .. 

Bur whatever Predicate we take, this is denn 
certain, that all the four Propoſitions of the fame- 
word have,-always. the. ſame Sence,,' fo that one be- 
ing ;rue, all-the reſt are true.” 4 


CHAP. 
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And the Vowels i in every Syllable, which =o 
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__ CHAP. VIL 
Of ſeveral forts of Compoſed Propoſitions. 


| EF have already faid, that compoſed Propo- 
{itions have either a double Subject, or a 
double Predicate. Now, of. theſe there are two 
ſorts. One where the Compolition is expreſly 
mark'd z the reſt where it. lies. more concealed, and 
which the Logicians for that. reaſon call Exponable ; 
which require Expoſition or Explanation. 
Thoſe of the firſt fort may. be reduced to Six 
Kinds, Copulatives, DisjunQtives, Conditional, Caus 
al, Relanve and Diſcreriye. 


.COPULATIVES. 


We call Copulative thoſe that include ſeveral 
Subjets; or ſeveral Actribuzes join'd together by. an 
Afirmative-or| a Negative. Cotjundtion ;. thax, is to 
lay (and). or (neicher,) For, (neither) does the fame 
thing as (and) in theſe ſorts of propoſitions ;. for 
that (neither) fignifies; [* and-]: with, a Negative 
which falls upon the Verb, and not upon the, Unis 


£1 of the two words: which it-joins ; as if I ſhould 


lay, That Knowledgs and Reches do nat maly, « Mat: 
betty. Here I unite. Knowledge: and Riches,  af- 
irming of. both that they do not, make-a_ Man hap? 
PY,. in. the ſame manner as if I. ſhould have fijdh 

at 


— 


F/ 
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| That Knowledge and Riches render a Man V ain-glorious. 
Theſe popoſitions may be diſtinguiſhed into three 


ſorts. | 


1. When they have more Subjects. 
Life and Death are in the power of the Tongue. 
2. When they have ſeveral Predicate 


Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diliget, tutus caret obſolets, 
Sordibus Tet, caret invidenda, 
| Regibus Aula. 


—  ——_———_ <<. 


A well Compos'd Mind hopes for good Fortune ; 
in bad, and fears not bad fortune in Proſperity. 

3- When they have ſeveral Subjefts and ſeveral 
Attributes. 


Nor Houſe, nor Land, nor heaps of Brafs or Gold, 
From the Sick Lord a Fever can withhotd, I 
Nor anxious cares repel. 


The truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon 
the truth of both the two parts. Thus if I fa 
that Faith and a good Life are neceſſary to Salv- vi 
tion, this is true, becauſe both the one and the} 
other is neceſſary. But ſhould I have ſaid, a goodfff 9 
Life and Riches are neceſlary for Salvation, this 
z falſe Propoſition, becauſe Riches are not necellvF} 1, 
ry-for Salvation. Pro: 
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Propoſitions that are conlidered as Negatives,and 
contradictory in reſpe&t of ' Copulatives and all o- 
thers compoſed, are not all ſuch, where Negations 
occur, but only ſuch where the Negation falls upan 
the Conjun&ion, which happens ſeveral ways, as 
by putting the ,[, Noe 7] at the head of the propo- 
ſition. Thou dolt not love, and for{ake thy. Friend. 

For thus it is, that a propoſition .is made Con- 
radictory to the Copulative, by expreſly denying 
the ConjunRion ; as when we lay that it cannor 
be, That .@ thing ſhould be this and that at the ſame 


time- 


That a Man cannot be wiſe and love at the 
me time. 


Amare & ſapare vix Deo conceditur. 


fal Thar Love and Majeſty do not accord well 09s 
gether, 


Non bene copveniunt, nec itt 1a ſede Morantur Ma- 
jeſtas £9 Amor. | 


Of Di.qunitives. 


DisjunRives are of great uſe ; and theſe are they, 
wherein the digjunRive ConjunRion [or] is found. 
Amity either finds Friends equal, or makes them e- 

qual. 

A Womid either loves or hates; there is no 
k. Medium, | 


Aut 


Aut amat, | aut: odit\ muler, nibil eft tertinm. 


"He thar altogether lives'in Solitade, is' cicher 1 
"Beaſt or 'an' Angel, fays' 4riftotle, 


' Ment are guided either by Ineereſt- or Fear, 

' "Either the Sun moves about the Earth," or *the Earl 
"about the Sun, 1.99 
Every Attion proceeds fromrgood or bad Fudgmen.' 


The” truth of theſe propoſitions "depends uſt 
the neceſſary Oppoſition of the' parts, which 4 
- mits no Medium.. But as they ought' to admit! 
Medium, that they 'may be” neceffarily true ; | 
that they may be only morally rrue, it ſuffices th 
they do not uſually admit:a Medium. - And the 
fore it is abſolutely tcue, That an Afton done wit 
 Judgtnent is" either 'good- or bad, the' Theotogi 
making it manifeſt that there is nothing in partia 
- lar that 1s 8ntrue2.... But-when+they- ſay, ithat Me 
never act but by Intereſt or Fear ; this 1s not ab _ 
Jutely true, fince there are ſome who are leadinall 
ther by the one or the- other. of ' theſe paſſions, | 
meerly upon the confaderation of their Duty: 
that the maia Truth of this propoſition, lies:in thy * 
'Fhat the. greateſt part » of Men are govern'd ol. 

.. theſe wo; AﬀeRions. | 
Propoſitions contradiftory to disjunCtives. 
thoſe where the 'Truth-of the Disjun&tion is denit 
Which 'among the Latins (as in all other comp! 
ſed propolitions ) by putting the Negative - i 


/ 
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| Head! of tht Fropotion "Non onnis aftio ft bona 
vel mala: and in Engliſh, It is not true, that every 
of Attionis good or Vad. 


: Conaitionals, 


* Conditiotiats ate fach"as "have two parts bound 
by the condition (5f). of which. the firſt whete 
the condition lies, iscalle$the Antecedent ; and the 
other the Conſequent. If the Soul be Spiritual, is the 
"Antecedent ;" it 55 Ihamortal, is the Conſequent. 

This Conſequence 1 is ſometimes mediate ; ſore- 
times immediate : "It only ' mediate, when there 13 
nothing id the FTErins" that binds bath. parts;toge- 
ther ; as whenl ſay, 


If the Earth fand fall, the Sun moves, 
If God be juft, the Lina ſtall be puniſh'd, 


"Phe Chiſthueticds'a are very good, but they. are not 
W 1aunediate,; for thar.the parts not having any.com- 
nll mon Term, are bound together by " ſomething 
Y which is not expreſſed but reſerved inthe” Mind ; | 
; oF}. that the, Earth, and the Sun Being perpetually in 
th different Sirutions necefdarily 3 it flows: chat-the 
'” i ctts, is m6veabl able, and. the other, immoveable. 
Ao len the Conſequence is immediate, it is uſu- 
aly requilite. 
ny x. Either that both parts have the fame Subject. 
mpll If Death be a paſſage to a more happy Life, it is de- 


firable, 
If 


— 
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—F you have failed to feed the Poor, you have killed 1 
Poor. 

2. Or that they have the ſame Predicate, 

If whatever God inflits upon TH for Tryals ſake, oug! 
to be dear to 15. 

Sickneſs ought to be dear to us. 

- © 3. Or thatthe Attribute of the hiſt wel the, 
jc& of the ſecond, om | 
Tf Patience be a Vertue, > | 

Some Vertues are irkeſome. 

4: Or laſtly, thatthe SubjeRt of the je Goſt pant 
the Attribute of the ſecond; NET cannot bel 

. when the ſecond part is Nej | 

'' If all true Chriſtians live bun be ae, 

There \ate no true Chriſtians. : © 

Here the Truth of the prbpoſition is not reg 
ed, but the 'Truth of the conſequence. My | 
the one and the other part be falſe, neverthelcl; 
the conſequence * of the one, in reſpect of the 
ther, be good, the propoſition, as tar as it 15 

- ditional, is true. As, - 

"If the will of the Creature be .able to hinder F 

 compliſhing of God's will. 

God 1s not Onmmipotent. 

Negative ContradiQories are oppoſed to Con 
tionals, when the condition is deny'd ; which 
mong the Latins is done by prefixing the: Ne | 
tive —— | 


——— Non fi miſerum fortuns Simonem | 


Tinxit, vanum etiam mendacemgne improba fixtin: 
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{M- But in Engliſh they are expreſſed by (altho) and 
ma Negative. 
If you eat of the forbidden Fruit, you ſhall die. 
Though you eat of the forbidden Fruit, you ſhall not 
ne j 


Or elſe by, I: is not erue ; 

It is not true, that yon ſhall die if you eat of the . 
ombidden Fruit. : 
Of Cauſals. 


. Cauſals are thoſe that contain two propoſitions 

ind. together by Conjunction of the Cauſe (be- 

auſe) or (to the end that.) 

Woe to the Rich, becauſe they have their Felicity in 

bs World, 

The wicked ave advanced, to the end, that falling from 

bigh, their fall may be the greater. 

They can, becauſe they think they can, 

| Such a Prince was unfortunate, beearfe he was not 

; wider ſuch a Planet. 

Under theſe ſorts of propoſitions may be alſo re- 

d thoſe which are called Reduplicatives. 

Men, as Men, are rational. - 

Kings, as Kings, are ſubjeft to none but God. 

MM That theſe propoſitions be true, ir is requir'd, 

- + Wat one of the-parts ſhould be the cauſe of the o- 
0"; whence it comes to paſs, that both are true ; 

"FW" that which is falſe is no cauſe, nor has it any 

_ "uſe why it ſhould be. Yet both parts may be 

e, when the Caufal is falſe. 'Thus a Prince may 

: Unfortunate and born under ſuch a Planet : 

I Though 


71. 
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Though it be falſe that he was \thavafors Unfortu- 


nate, becauſe he was born under ſuch a Planer. 
Therefore the contraditories of propolitions 
chiefly conſiſt in this, that one thing is denied to 
be the cauſe of the other. 
Not therefore unhappy, becauſe born under ſuch 4 Con 
fieBation. 


RELATIVES. 


Relatives arc thoſe that include ſome Compare 
fon and fome Relation. 

Fhere the Treaſure is, there 3s the Heart. 

As he lived, ſo he died, 

As much as thaou haſt, ſo munch art thou worth. 

Here the Truth depends upon the exaQtneſs df 
the: Relation. ; and they are contradicted by denj- 
ing the Relation. 
- It is not true, that ar be lived {6 he dred. 

Tt:5s: not true, that a Mun is efteem'd in this Wuil 
according to what be þas. 


Of DISCRETIVES. 


Diſcretives are thoſe, where various Judgment 
are-made, and this variety is denoted by the Pat 
' ticles (but). (notwithſtanding) or. words of the like 
nature, 'either: exprefſed. or underſtood. 

Fortune may —_— me of my Wealth, bus not my Vi 
fue: (- 

] endeavour to "Y my ſelf- above- things, but not #0 
Jeeves to them, , 


os. 
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They who croſs_the Seas, change only their Country, but 
not their Diſpoſition, 
BE The Truth of theſe propoſitions depends upon the 
BH Truth of both parts ; and the ſeparation between 
them. For though both parts were true, a propo- 
| ſition of this ſort would be ridiculous, if there were 
no oppoſition between them, as if I ſhould fay, 
Judas was a Thief, and yet he took, it ill that Mary 
Magdalen pour'd out her precious Oyntments upon 
| cv. 
Y There may be ſeveral ContradiQtories of a pro» 
poſition of nature ; as if one ſhould fay, 
'Tis not upon Riches, but upon knowledge that happineſs 
a . 
off Which propofition may be contradicted ſeveral 
" ROD 


Happineſs depends upon Riches, and not npon Kynot- 
leage. 


e 
ye! Happineſs depends neither upon Riches nor Knowledge, 
Happineſs depends both upon Riches and Knowledge. 
Thus we-fee that Coputatives are contradictories 


of Diſcretives. For theſe ew laſt propoſitions are 
Copulative. 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. VII 
of Propoſitions compoſed in Sence. 


Here are other compoſed propofitions, whoſe 
Compoſition js -more conceal'd and intr- 


Gate ; which may be reduced under four forts 
''F. Excluſive, te. Exceptive, 2. Comparative, 4. b- 
ceptive Or Deſitive. | 


1. Of EXCLUSIVES. 


Thoſe are called Exclufive, which denote, that 
a predicate {o agrees with his ſubject, as to agrer 
with that alone, and no other. Whence it follows, 
that they iuclude two various Judgments, and by 
conſequence are compos'd.in Sence, Which is ex- 
preſſed by theword (only) or ſome ſuch like words, 
Or in Engliſh, There is none but God only, who 1: t1 
be beloved for his own ſake, all other Things are to be 
admired for the ſake of God. | 
Only thoſe Riches which thou freely beſtoweſt, ſhalt thi 
freely enjoy. 

Vertue only makes Nobility, nothing elſe renders a Mat 

truely Neble. | 
T know this only, that I know nothing, ſaid the Acadr 

Mics. 
Lacan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this Dw- 
wn{tive Propoſition compoſed of two Exclulives. 


———— 
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you know 
The God and Heavenly Numens, you alone, 
- Orelſe toonly you they are unknown. 


Theſe propoſitions ave contradifted three man- 
ner of ways: 
1. By denying that the predicate agrees with the ſub- 
jet alone. 
2. By affirming it agrees with ſomething elſe. 
2. By alledging it agrees with the one and the other. 
Thus this propoſition, on!y Vertus 5s true Nobility, 
ir may be contradicted. | 
1. That Vertue does not make any one Noble. 
2. That Birth renders a Man Noble as well as Vertue. 
al W 2. That Birth ennobles a Man, and not Vertue. 
2 So the Maxim of the Academics, #bis is only cer- 
's i tain that there is nothing certain, was variouſly contra- 
Y Wl dicted by the Dogmatics and the Pyrronians. For the 
&- WY Dogmatics deny ir, by maintaining that it is doubly 
& Wl falle, becauſe there are many. Things that we 
0 know molt certainly ; and therefore it was not true, 
ve that we were certain that we knew nothing. And 
0u 
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the Pyrronzans averred that it was falſe, for the con- 
trary reaſon, that .every Thing was ſo uncertain, 
that it was uncertain whether any thing were cer- 
tain. 

And therefore there is a defect of Judgment in 
what Lucan ſpeaks of the Druids; becauſe there was 
no neceffiry;..that only the' Druids ſhould+ be in the 
Truthy /in reſpect of the Gods, or.that they ſhauld 

* | only be in ar Error. | For in regard there were 
Ju I 2 ſundry 
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ſundry Errers, - concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
it might well be, that though the Drazds had dit- 
ferent Thoughts eoncerning the Gods, from: thoſe | 
of other Nations, they were no leſs in an Error 
than other Natiotis. Here it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that there are propoſitions which are exclufive 
in Sence, though the excluſion be not expreſſ:d. 


As in this Verſe of Virgil, where the Exclufzon is 
marked out, 


Una ſatus viftis, nidſam ſpetare ſalutem. 


Thus luckily TYanſlated into French, where the Ex- 
cluſion is underſtood. 


De ſalut des vainous eft de n'en point attendere, 

The ſafety of the vanquiſhed, is not to expet ir, | 

Nevertheleſs, it. more uſtal in the Earin than 
French, to ſuppreſs Excluſions. So that- there art 
ſome paſſages not to be Tranilated with all thelt 
force, without making. Excluſive propoſitions, 
though in the Latin the Exchuſton be riot mark'd, 

Thus 2 Cor. 10, 17, '£a5 gloriatur,- glorietur Dr 
mino ; ought to be; thus Tranilated, PPborver 16 
joices, let bim rejoice wm the Lord. 

Gal. 6. 7. Qnx ſeminaverit homo, her & met). 
A Man ſhall reap no more than what be has ſown. 
 Ephel. 4.5. Unus Dominus, una fides, . unus Bap 
ti/mrs, There is but one God, but one Faith, -but 
one Baptiſm. + | | 

Mat. 5. 46: S3 delvgitis 204-946 003 diligent, - qui 
mercedem habebiris 2 If you love ohly thoſe! that love 
you, what recompence ſhall ye deſerve ? 

Senecs 
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Seneca in his Treas, Nulas habet ſpes 'T roja, fi tales 
haber, If Troy has no other hope than this, it h: s 
none at all: As if the Lazm had faid, Si ranim 


tales habet. 


2: ff EXCEPTIVES. 


Exceptives are thoſe where a Thing is affirm'd 
of the whole Subje, except ſome ane of the Iri- 
ferio'þ of the Subjeft, by adding a particle of Ex- 
ception, which denotes that what is predicated, 
does not agrte with that Inferior. Which-viſihly 
includes two Judgments, and renders thoſe Propo- 
ſitions compoſed .in Sence. As if I ſhould fay, 
None of the S#fts of the Antsent Philoſophers, except that 

of the Platonics, have acknowledged God to be in- 

corporeal. 

Where two things are to be underſtood, 1. That 
the Antient Philoſophers: believed God ro be Cor- 
poreal. 2. That the Platonics believed the con- 
trary- | 
The —_ Man does nothing well, but when he dicn, 
No Men miſerable, unleſs compar'd. 

No Man 5s mnſchieft but by himſelf. 

Except the wiſe Man, ſaid the Stoics, all Men are truly 
Fools. 
Theſe propoſitions are centradifted as many” 

ways as the Excluſive, 

1. By affirming rhat the Sroics wiſe Man was as 
much a Fool as other Men. 

2. By maintaining there were others, beſides the 


* Stoics wife Men, that were no Fools, 
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2. By alledging that the Sroics wiſe Man ' was a 
Fool, and that others were wiſe Men. | 

We are farther to obſerve, that the excluſive and 
exceptive Propoſitions are the ſame thing, only ex- 
prefled after a different manner, -ſo that with lutle 
difficulty they may be changed the one into the 0- 
ther. And thus we ſee that this exceptive of Te 


.FeCNCE, 


The Ignorant thinks nothing well done but what be doe 


bimſelf. 
Was changed by Cornelius Gallis into this exclulive, 
That, only right he thinks, mhich. he does himſelf. 


Of COMPARATIVES, 


/ Propolitions, where a comparative. is delign'd W . 

include 'two Judgments. For it is one thing to ſay 
a. Thing is ſuch a Thing, and to fay that it is more i | 

or leſs than another : By which means theſe Pro 
poſitions become compoſed in Sence. 
The greateſt of Loſſes is to loſe a Friend. 
Many times a pleaſing Raillery makes a deeper Impreſſum iſ | 
in the moſt important Affairs, than the beſt of Reaſons. 

Leſs hurtful are the wounds of a Friend, than 
the-deceitful Kiſſes of an Enemy. 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradited ſeveral ways, 
as that maxim of Epicurus, Pain- is the greateſt of 
Evils, was contradicted one way by the Szoics, and 

- after another manner by the Peripatetics, while the 
Peripatetics aver'd, that pain was an evil; but they 
lizewiſe maintain'd. that Vice and other Irregulari- 

ries 
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ties of the Mind were far greater Eyils than Pains 


Oa the other ſide, the Stoics wwyld not allow pain 
to be an Evil, ſo far were they from acknowledg- 
ng it to be the greateſt of all Evils. 

But . here it may be diſputed, whether it-be al- 
ways neceſſary thar in theſe propolutions the poluive: 
of the, Comparative,. ſhould agree with both the 
Members of the. Compariſen.; tor Example, whes - 
ther weought* to ſuppoſe two Things to be good, 
= we may aver the one to be better than the 0- 
tner ? 

[t ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be fo ; but we fiad 
Totherwiſe .in.-pratiſe; for we ſee the Scriptures 
make uſe of the-word better, not only in comparing 
two good Things together : Better 1s Wiſdom than” 
Strength, and a prudent Man than a firong Man. 
Butalfo incomparing,a Good with an Evil, Berzer 
i the patient than the proud Man. 

And ſometimes in comparing two evil Thingt 
together, Better #s it to live @fth a Dragon, than 4 
fedlding omim. And in_the Goſpel, I: is better for 
a Man to be thrown into the Sea with a- Miljtone avout 
his Neck, than to burt one of #he Faithful. 

The Reaſon of this practice is, becauſe a greater 
gaod is better than a leſſer. And by the ſame rea» 
fon we may ſay, thoughleſs properly, that a Bene- 


fit is better than an Evil ; for that whateyer has 


ſome goodneſs, has more than that which has none 


at all, We may alſo ſay, that a le{ſer Evil is better 


than a greater Evil, and therefore the leſſer Evil 
_ more of. that fort of Goodneſs than the greater 
yl ET - 


I 5 But 
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But we are* to take care leaft the over-heat of 
Diſpute carry us unawares'into vain- Brangles abort 
theſe Forms of Speech, as they did Creſton; the 
Ponatiſt Grammarizn, diſputing againſt St, Auſtin, 
For that fame Father having faid- that the Carho- 
Iicks had more reaſon tv upbraid the Donatiſts with 
Tradition, than the Donatiſts to reproach the Cz- 
tholicks. Creſtoius thought he might' from tho 
words, Traditioem. nos wobis probabilms Objicinu,l 
conclude, that St. Auſtin acknowledg'd that the 
Donatiſts had reaſon to tax the Catholicks. For i 
your, faid he,” more probably, we therefore more probabj, 
For the degree augments what is iplaced' before it, 
does not impugn or deny what is faid .befofe' it 
But St. 44ſtiz refutes this vain fabtilty, firſt by 
Examples of Scripture, and among rhe reſt'by that 
paſſage of the Epiſtle ro rhe Hebrews, where St, 
Paul having faid, That the Farth bearing only 
Thorns was Curſt, and: was only to expe to be 
burnt, he adds, But we hope berter rhings of you dev 
Brethren ;, nor, ſays the Father, that rhey mere good 
Things which he bad rehearſed before, to bring forth 
Thorns and Briers, and to deſerve burning, but ratht 
becauſe they were evil, that thoſe being avoided, the 
mizht chuſe and wiſh for better, that 1s, Benefits co 
trary to ſuch great Evils, Atd afterwards he ſhew 
fron the moſt famous Grirmarians the FaHHoed 
hits Conſequence ; im repatd that Virgs{ mipRt hive 
been taxed inthe farhe manner, to have taken' for 
Good the violence of a Diſtemper, that enragts 
Men to tear their own Members, becauſe he wiſhes | 
better may befal good Men, 7" Tull 
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Dii meliora piis erroremque hoſtibus illum, 
Diſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


How then, Meliora piis, ſays the Holy Father, 
as if they bad been Bleſſings, and not rather extream E- 
vilg. to tear their Bowels with their own Teeth, 


Of INCEPTIVES and DESITIVES. 


When we fay that any thing begins, or ceaſes 
to be, there are two Judgments made ; one, thar 
the thing was before the time that we talk of ; the 
other, what it was afterward, and fo theſe Prope- 
ſitions of which the one are called Inceptive, the 
other Deſitive, are compoſed in Sence, and they 
arefo alike, that it is much better to make but one 
fort of them, and to handle them both together. 

The Jews did not begin till their return from the 
Captivity of Babylon, to make no longer uſe of their an« 
tient CharaRers, which were thoſe that are now called 
the Samaritan. 

I. The Latin ceas'd to be vulgarly ſpoken in ltaly 
about five hundred Tears ago. 

2, The Jews did not begin till the firſt Century after 
Feſus Chriſt, to make uſe of Points for Vowels. 

Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted as the one 
and the other relates to the two different times. So 


there are ſome who contradict the latter Propoſition ; 


alledging, though falfly, that the Jegs always uſed 
Points, at leaſt to read by, and they were kepr in - 
CEDE LS 2 ay 
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the Temple. Which is contradi&ted by otherg, 
who affirm that points were never us'd till after the 
firſt Century. 


| A-Generdl REFLECTION. 


Though we have ſhewed that theſe propoſitions 
Excluſtve, Exceptive, &c, may be contradicted 
ſeveral ways, yet it is as certain, that when they 
are barely denied, without any farther Explanation, 
the Nagation falls naturally upon the Excluſion or 
the Exception, or the Compariſon, or the Alterar 
tion, denoted by the words of beginning or cea- 
ing: . Therefore if any one believed that. Fpicurs 
did not place his chief bappineſs in bodily pleaſure, 
- and it ſhould be ſaid to him, hat onl..Epicurus 
placed chief happineſs in. Pleaſure, it the other barely MW 

enied it, without adding any. other. thing, it 
would be in full declaration of his.Sence, becauſe a 


=” Man might have reaſon. to believe upon that bare 


Negation, that he ſtill believed that Epicuw plac'd 
his chief Happineſs in Pleaſure, but that he was got 
, the only Perſon who was of that Opinion. 

Alfo if a Perſon ſhould ack'me, knowing the in: 
tegrity-of a Judge, whether be ſtill ſold Fuſtice ? 1: 
.could \not anſwer barely, No. . 

For that fuch' a Ns, would. only ſignifie that he 
did not ſti} fell Juſtice ; but at the ſame time the 
other was left to. believe, that be had formerly dona 
It; 

Whichſhews us: that there are ſome. Propoſitions, 

tQ: 
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towhich it would-be unjuſt to require « bare an- 
ſwer, by: Jes or No; for that when they include 


two Senſes, a true anſwer cannot be given but by 
explaining both the one and the other. 


—_—_—— 


CHAP. IX. 


Obſervations to find out the Predicates and 
Subjets in Propoſitions, exprefſed after 


a leſs uſual manner. 


| Ertainly it is a defe&t of vulgar Logic, that it 


does not accuſtom young Beginners .to un» 


 derſtand the Nature of Propoſttions or Argu- 


ments, but according to the Order and Forms- 
which are uſed in the Schools, which are frequent- 
ly different from what we find in the Writings of 
others, whether in Oratory, Morality; or any other 
of the Sciences. 

And therefore they have-no- other Idea of 2 Sub- 
xt or an Attribute, but that the one is the firſt 
Term of the Propoſition, and the other the latter; 
And of Univerſality and Particulariry, but that 
there is in the. one. {AU} or (None) and. in the 0- 
ther (Some) whereas all theſe Things ' are ſubject 
to frequent Errors; and it requires Judgment to dif- - 
cern theſe Things in ſeveral Propoſitions, Let us - 
begin with the SubjeR and Attribute. "_ 

© 
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The only. and: true Rule is to obſerve by thy 
Senſe, of what a thing is affirm'd, and what isaf- 
i&rm'd is this, for-the firſt is always the Subjet, ll 
and the latter the Predicate, however difpoled in 
Order, | 
Thus there is- nothing more-common-than theſe 
forts of Propoſitions ; It is a ſhameful Thing to be 
a ſlave to Luſt. Whete'by-the Sence it is vilable, 
that a ſhameful thing is that which is affirm'd, andy ! 
conſequently the Predicate z and to be a ſlave to Luft, ill | 
| 


is that which is affirm'd of the thing, that i is a 
ſhamefulthmg, and:confequently the SubjeR. Like- 
wiſe in St. Paulaccording to'the Latin, Bf queſit 
, mapnus Pietas cum ſufficientia ; whereas the true or- 


der thould be Godlineſs, with ſufficiency, is. grea' 


Likewiſe in this Verſe; 
Happy the Man: that knows the cauſe of Things. 


Happy is the Predicate, all the reft-is the Subjedt. 
Burt the Subject and the Attribute are yet more 
difficult to be. found out in complex propoſitions. 
| And we have already ſhewed, that fomtetimes there 
1s no diſcerning, but by the conſequence of the Dif 
courſe, . and: the Authors: Intention, which is the 
chief. propolitiong. and which the Incident in the 
wo propofitions. 
; But beſides what has been ſaid, we may yet ob- 
ſerve, thatin.complex propoſitions, where thi firlt 
part is only. the Incident propoſition, and the latter 
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this Argument, 


God Commands 1s to Hononr Kings. 
- Willam 11, s Km. 
Thersforr God communils 1s to Honour William I1L 


Here the Verb Active is'to be changed- into the 
Paſſive, td find out the true Subject of this principal 
Propoſition. - For it is plain when I argue after this 
manner, that my. principal Intention in the Major, 
is to-affirm ſomething of Kings.  Whence I. may 
conclude that we are to Honour W/iliam IIL And 
therefore what I affirm of the Command of God, 


is onfty arr tmeidenr Propofttior-which-<conkrms this 


Affirmative, that Kings 'are to be honour. 
Whence it follows, that Kings is the Subjet of the 
Major, and F/liam III. the Subjet- of the Con-- 
clufion.” Thought we” coufider things: but- only 
ſuperficially, bodh-the 'gne atid the- other ſeem to be 
no more than a part of the Attribute, ' 

Theſe propofitions are alſo frequent in our Lar-- 
guage. It 5 afolly to liſten to Flatterers. It is the 
Hail that falls. It is God who has purchaſed w., But © 
the Sence ſufficiently demonſtrates, that to replace 
theſe Propolitions inithels natural order, they ought 
to be thus exprefled. | 


To liſten to Flatterers is a Folly, 
| Þt 35 the Hail that falls. 
He that bus purchaſed is God. | 


- - 
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:- And this is almoſt Univerſal in all Propoſition 
that begin with 1:5, and where afterwards follow 
(who) or (thar) to have the Attribute at the be. 


+  ginning, and the Subj ar*the end. And let-this 


ſuffice for once, to let you ſee, that the example 
produced demonſtrate, that we are to judge by-the 


Sence, and not by the order of the Words. And: 


this is neceffary to be known, -that we may mot 
be. decerwd-in taking thoſe for falſe-Syllogiſms, -that 
are really true. For that want of diſcerning the 
$ubje&t and the Artribute in the Propoſitions, we 
believe 'em contrary when they are- conformable to 
the Rules. he] | ty fro 
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CHAP. X. 


' Other Obſervations, to. know whether the 
-- Propoſitions 'are Univerſal.or Particular? 


LJ "fs uſeful;' may be-made- of Particularity and 


O's Obfervations of the ſame nature, and no 
"2 Unverfality. | 


1-OBSERVATION. 


We mult diſtinguiſh Univerſality into two Sorts 
'Fhe one may be called Metaphyſical, the other 
Moral. - | | 
 Jall ical Univerſality, when the Un: 
2 \ 0k «cos verfality. 
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verſality is perfe&t .and without Exception ; as, 
every Man 5s tiving, which admits no exception. 

I call Moral Univerfality, that which admits 
ſome Exception : For in Moral Things it ſuffices, 
that things are ſo for the moſt part, As St. Paw 
both cites and proves, | 


The Cretans are always Lyars, evil Beaſts, Slow- 
bellies. 
Or as the ſame Apoſtle alledges in another place: 
All ſeek their own Things, not the things of Jeſus Chrift. 
Or according to that of Horace, 
All Muſicians bave this Vice, &c. 
Or according to the uſual Phraſes, 


Ml 4 Women love to chatt. 
* M41 Poung Men are inconſtant. 
All Old Men praiſe the time paſt. 
. Inall theſe Propoſitions it ſuffices that it be. ſo 
» Wl for the moſt pare, neither is any thing to be conclu- 
WW ded ftrialy. | TIM 
For as. all theſe propoſitions are not ſa general, 
WI but that they admit Exceptions, ſo they may ren- 
der the Concluſion falſe. For it could not be par- 
icularly inferr*'d, that any Cretan was a Lyar,. or 
an evil Beaſt, though the Apoſtle cites m general 
that Verſe of one of their own. Poets. 
5” are always Lyars, evil Beaſts, and Slow- 
| lies. PIECE 
| For _ that ſome of that Ifland; might not be 
pally of thoſe, Vices which wete.oommon - to o= 
ers, | Y Grote, as 6, 
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Therefore- the moderation to be obſerv'd in 
theſe Conclufions, which are only morally Univer. 
fal, is on the one fide, to draw from thence with 
great judgment particular Concluſions; and on the 
ether {ide, not to contradit *em, nor to refect *em 
as falſe ; tho we may oppoſe certain Inſtances where 
m they may ſtray from the Truth, but to be ſatis 
fy'd, if they may be extended from others beyond 
their jult limits, that they ought not to be taken 
too rigoroully according to.the Eetter. 


2. 0BSERVATI1O NN. 


There are ſome Propoſitions that ought to pak 

for Metaphyfically Univerſal, tho they may ad 
mit of Exceptions, that is, when thoſe ptiont 
are exotic, and ſuch, as, according to common uſt 
are not' comprehended in thoſe Univerſal Terms 
As when I ſay, Al men have tio Arms, This pv 
polition ought to paſs for true, according to ord 
nary- uſe. And it would be but mere brangling's 
oppoſe apainſt it, that there have been Mon 
a#ho-were Men, though they had four Arms.'l 
being plain thar there was nothing intended co 
cerang Monſters, in theſe general propoſition; 
and that the only meaning of the Afﬀertion wit 
that according-to the order of Nature, all Me 
had two Arms. 
In like manner it may be faid, that all Me 
make uſe of words to expreſs their thoughts; bu 
that all Men do not make uſe of writing. N#t 
wo 
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would it be a rational Objection to contradict the 
truth of the propoſition, by inftancing domb peo- 
ple, becauſe it 'is evident, though the ſenſe be not 
expreſs'd in words, that it was nor meant of ſuch 
as had a natural. impediment ro make uſe of 'founds, 
either becauſe they could not underſtand em, as 
thoſe that are'deaf ; or becauſe they could not-ut- 
ter 'erm, like thoſe that are dumb. | 
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3- OBSERV ATION. 


There are other propofitions which are not Unt- ; 
verſal, but: only becauſe they are to be underftood 
of the ſingle ſpecies's of Genus, and not of the In» 
dividuals'of Species. Thus it. is ſaid, that all Crea- 
tures were fav*d'in Neab's Ark, becauſerthat ſome of 
every Species were fav'd. Fefus Chriſt rebul'd the 
Phoriſees for taking the 'Tenths of all Herbsz not 
that they took the Tenths of all Herbs that were 
taken in the world ; but becauſe that there was no 
fort of. Pot-herb: of which they did not take the 
T Thus faid St. Paul, I endeavour to pleaſe 
all Mea' in, alt things ; thar is, 1 endeavour. to 
frame my: ſelf tothe condition! and /humour of all 
brts of perſons, Fews, Chriſtians,” Gentiles ; though 
he did not ſtrive to pleaſe his proſecutors, that were 
f numerous. 'Thusit: is faid,, a Man has paſs'd all 
Olfices: that is all. ſorts of Offices ſuirable to his 
condirion. -- MLT | 
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. 0 BSERVATION. | 
- There are propoſitions that are not Univerſal,buſ* 
only as the Subject ought to be taken, as reſtrainedF[ 
by one part of the Attribute. '- I fay by-one part;l* 
- for it would be ridiculous to think it ſhould be 16 
ſtram'd by the whole Attribute. As if any on 
ſhould affirm this Propoſitton to be true ; . 4/l Mn 
are juſt, becauſe he gave no other Explication « 
it, than that all juſt Men are juſt. But when th 
Attribute is Complex, and canſiſts of: two parts, 
in this Propoſition ; All Men are juſt by the Grace 
Feſus Chriſt. Then we may with reafon affyrin theff® 
term of. juſt to be ſubintelleted in the SubjeQil* 
though it be not expreſg'd. For' then it is clear the 
the meaning of | the Propoſition - is, -that all Me 
who are juft, are not-juſt but. by the Grace of 
fas Chriſt. And ſo. this Propofition is true in all 
ſpets; though it may ſeem to be falſe, . if -we ec 
{der no more than what is expreſs'd in the Si 
x& ; there being ſo many. Mc who are wicke 
and {inful,. and by conſequence haye not . been ju,” 
ſtify'd by the Grace: of Jeſus Chriſt. There: arcUlſ, 
great number of Propoſitions in Scripture, 'whid- 
are to be taken'in this ſence ; and among the vl 
that of St. Paw, 4s all &'d in Adam, fo albf 
live again in Feſus Chriſt. For it is certain, that i: 
great number of Pagans that dy'd in their .increc 
licy, : ſhall oot live again-io- Jeſus Chriſt; And thu 
they ſhall have no part in the Life of Glory; ul; 


- 
=— - 


which St. Paul ſpeaks. | 
> There are alfo ſeveral Propoſitions which ar" 
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or morally Univerſal, but in this manner; The 
rench are good Souldiers 5 the Hollanders are good Sea- 
men; The Flemings ave good Painters ; The Italians 
re goed Comedians. As much as to fay, that the 


þ þ who are Souldiers, are good Souldiers ; and 
| ih of the reſt. 


5. "OBSERVATION. 


N= We are not to think that there are no other 
* Marks of Particularity, then theſe words, Luidam, 
liqui, and the like. On the other fide it is very 
rely that we'make uſe of 'em , eſpecially in our 


NTUage. | 
The: Plural mimbet without the Particle [The] 
makes the word to be taken particularly, whereas 
Wie Particle being added, renders the word Gene- 
. Thus there 1s a' great difference berween theſe 

; Wo Propoſitions. The Phyſitians now believe, that it 
188 200d £0 drink, in the hot fit of a Fever 3 and Phyſiti- 
- {ws now- believe, &c... For in he firſt Propoſition, 
8”: Plyſitians, concludes all Phyſitians : Bur in the 
\\Wfecond, Phyſitians denotes only ſome particular Phy- 


C £ 


ns. | 
F But frequently there is, or there are, precede the 

+ "gular or the Plural Number, and'that in two 
banners, 

\ The firſt by placing after there #, or there are, 

be Subſtantive to be .the Subjet, and the Adje- 
ve to be the Attribute of the Propoſition. There 
arlf** /ome pains wholeſome ; There are' ſome pleaſures 
deadly 


Tidal 


. 
«it 
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deadly ; There are falſe Friends. There ® ag 
Hntilety ; There are ' Viees. conceal'd under the. appeas 
ence of, Vertue. "The {ſecond manner is. by joyniny 
the AdjeRtive and the Subſtantive together, by the 
particles which-or who. As, there are fears which 

rational. But theſe particles do not hinder, but & 
theſe propoſitions may be fingle in ſence, thoup 
complex'd .in expreflion. . For 'tis no more than y 
ſay, ſome fears are rational. But thele phraſes 
Speech are moſt uſual ;. There are ſome Men: mho-« 
love themſelves 3 There are Chriſftsans wha are una 
of the Name. 

All or every. one wittha Negation makes a' pan 
cular propoſition. Every one that ſays ta-nuey Tn 
Lord, fhall-not enter into che Kyngdom of Heaven, | 
77 fil 33 n0t 4 Creme. | 
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6. OBSERV ATION. 


When. there is no. Term. of Univerfality or By 
ticularity, as Mean. gs reaſanable, Men is juſt; 
queſtion bandy'd among the Phyloſophers, whet 
theſe. propoſitions which: they call  Indefarite, o8 

_ to paſs for Univerſal or Particular. 

To: which:the Phyloſophers reply, that the p! 
pon ought to,be Univerſal in a matter ſlay 

t particular in a Contingent matter, 

L find:this opinion .approv'd. .by ſeveral Lean 

. Men, and yet it. is 'very erroneous. Rather 
ought to. believe. the Indefinite propofation to 
Univerſal, in- whatever marter 'it be,” when fon 
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thing is afhiem'd-.of the common Ferm, and there- 
fl fore m Commgent matter, it ought not to' be call'd * 
vol a particular propoſition, but a falſe univerſal =_ 

of poſition. 'And this is the natural Judgment of all 
Men concerning propolitions, reRing *em as falle, 
when 1hey«are not generally true, orart leaſt notin 
on a moral generaliry, which is fathicient in common 

ll diſcourſe of the affairs of the World. 

_ For who would endure to hear a Man affirming, 
ll that Bears are: white, that Men are black; that the 
ul Pari/ians are Gentlemen ; the Polonians, Socinians ; the 
M Eriiſp Luakers. Nevertheleſs, according/to the di- 
wlll flinction of theſe Philoſophers, theſe propoſitions 

il ought to paſs. for true, \ in regard that being indefinite 
in a contingent matter, they ought to be taken for 
particulars. Now it is true that ſome Bears. are 
white, as in/ Nova Zemble ; ſome Men are black as 
the Eabvopions ; ſome Parifiens are Gentlemen, ſome 

"WY Polongcans are Socinians ; and ſome of the Enghſp are 
roll Quakers, Clear it is then, that in whatever matter 
uv they be made, indefinite propoſitions of this Nature 
are taken for Univerſal : But in- a Conti . mat- 
we ter, a Moral Univerſality is ſufficient. refore 
theſe propoſitions are true, the French are valiant : 
ul the Iralians are jealous ; the Germans are tall, the 
al Orientals are voluptuous ; though they be not true 

MY all particulars, but only for the moſt part. 

Here is therefore a more” pertinent Diſtinftion 
rv tobemade ;: that rheſe indefinite Propofitions are 
t0Y Univerfal 'in matter of Do&trine, when we fay, 
mgthe Angels are incorpareal, and only xx” n 


(0 atrers 
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Matters of Fad; and Hiſtorical Narrations > 


when it is ſaid in the Goſpel, The Souldiers havi 


wade a Crown of Thorns,” ſet it upon hy Head. F 
is clearly to be underſtood 'of ſome and not of al 
the Souldiers. For in-matter of fingle Actions, & 


ſpecially when they - are determin'd to a c 


cap. 6. 2 part Cape 4 


7. OBSERV ATION. 


The Names of Body, Communalty, People, bein 


as uſually they are taken ColleCively, for the wh 


Communalty, all the People, do not make th 


Propoſitions wherein they are inſerted properly 
niverſal, nor particular, but rather ſingular. Th 
when I ſay, 

The Romans vanquiſh'd the Carthagenians. 


The Venetians make War againſt the Turk. 
The Fuages of ſuch a place condemn'd a Crimi nal. 


Theſe propoſitions are not Univerſal ; otherwi 
we ſhould conclude of every Roman, that he ha 
vanquiſh'd the Carthaginians, which is falſe. Nt 
are the particulars, For that would be no more that 
if ſhould fay, That ſome of the Romans vanquilh 

the Cartbaginians, But they are Gingular. For tht 

| Pe 


time, they do not uſually agree with the comma 
Ferm, but becauſe of ſome particulars, the Idea 
which is diſtin in the underſtanding of thoſe that 
make the Propoſitions, as may be judged by wh 
has been ſaid of complex'd Terms in Sence, 1 p« 


| 
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People is confider'd morally as one Man, living ſe- 
ol veral Ages, and fo long ſublilting, as long as the 
Commonwealth endures : And ceaſes rot to a& 
Ul by thoſe People of which it is compos'd, as a Man 
Mats by his Members. Whence we may fay, that 
nthe Ronan who were vanquiſh'd by the Gauls,when 
they took Rome, overcame the Gar/s in Ceſar's 
time ; by one” and the fame Term, Romans, under- 
ſtanding that they were vanquiſh'd at one time, 
and Victors at another, Here we may note by the 
"way, upon what a ſandy Foundation that vain» 
Welory leans, which private Perfons challenge to 
themſelves the honour of the famous Archieve- 
nents of their Nation, wherein they had no part ; 
Wide, as for a deaf Ear to claim particular glory 


rom the quickneſs of the light, or the nimblenels 
pf the Hand. 


CHAP. XI. 
Df two. ſorts of Propoſitions neceſſary for the 


learning of the Sciences, Definition and 
Diviſion. 


| | T is requiſite that we ſay ſomething of two 
ML forts of Propoſitions, which are of great uſe 
.q.00" the attaining of the Sciences ; Definition and 
Wiviſton, 
Diviſion is the Partition of the whole into. all 
lat 1t Contains. K Bur 
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But as there are two ſorts of the whole, fo ha 
_ are two ſorts of Diviſions. There is one wha 
compos'd of ſeveral parts, which are really drting, 
whoſe parts are call'd Integral parts ; and the Dj 
viſion of this whole is properly calld Partition, As 
when we divide a Houſe into its Apartments, a Ciy 
into its Wards and Quarters ; a Kingdom into 
its Provinces; Man into Body and Soul, and the 
Bedy into its Members. The only Rule for mw 
king this Partition aright, conſiſts in the accurate 
numbring of the parts, ſo that nothing be omit- 
ted. 

The other Whole is call'd by another name, Al 
and its parts are Subjetive or Inferior parts : for that 
this 4/l, is a common term, and its parts are the 
Subjects comrain'd in its extent. As the word Cres 
ture is the Al! of that nature, whoſe inferior party 
as Man and Beaſt, which are comprehended init 
extent, are ſubjeCtive parts. "This Diviſion retain 
properly the name of Divifion, of which there 
are four ſorts. 

1. When the Genus is divided by its Specic 
Thus, All ſubſtance # either Body or Spirits, All Cree 
tires are Man or Beaſt. 

2. When the Gem is divided by differences 
Every Creature ts etther rational or irrational. Al num 
bers are even or odd. All Propoſitions are true or ſo 
All Lines are flreip ht or crooked. 

-:3- When a common SubjeR is divided by 1 
oppakire Accidents, of which ir is capable ; or 
cording ta the diverlity of Accidents and Tames. 
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every Star gives light of its ſelf, or by refleftion. Al! 
bodies either move, or ſtand ſtill, All the French are 
WW either Gentlemen, or Plebeians. All Men are fich , or 
well, All People to expreſs their minds , maks uſe of 
| words or of riting. 
' 4 When the Accident is divided into variouz 
0 Subjects. As when happineſs # divided into that of the 
CE Mind or Body. 
BY The Rules of this Diviſion are. 
ey 1. That it be entire ; that is, that the Members 
MW of the Diviſion contain the whole extent of the 
term divided. Thus ever and edd comprehend the 
full extent of rumber; there being no number 
which 1s not even or odd. Nor is there any thing 
that plunges us more into falſe Argumentation, 
than want of obſerving this Rule. And thwr which 
decerves us is, that many times there are Terime, 
which appear ſo oppolite, that they ſeem to adowr 
no Medium, when reiliy they do. 
Thus berween Ignorant and Learned, there is a 
certain Mediocrity of Knowledge, that exempts a 
Mun from the rank of the Jgnorant, though it 
does not advance him among the Learned. Between 
Vertuous and Wicked, there is a certain Eſtate, of 
which we fay, as Tacitus ſays of Gulba, 'Magrr ex- 
tra vitia, quam cum virtutibus, rather declining from 
Vice, than adhering to Vertue. For there are ſome 
People, who not being guilty of enormous Vices, 
re not call'd vicious, yet not being eminent for 
poodneſs cannot be ſaid to be vertuous. Between 
ealthy and Sick , there is the condition 6 a Min 
K 2 Ki- 
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indiſpos'd and fickly. Between day and night ther 
is Twilight, Between Piety and Impiety there 
ſuperſtition. And ſometimes this Medzum 1s twofold 
as between Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, 'there'z 
Liberality and Frugality. Between fear that fean 
every thing, and raſhnefs, that fears nothing, there 
is valour that is not affrighted at danger ; and w 
rineſs, that avoids unneceſſary dangers. 


' 2. The ſecond Rule is, that the Members of the 
Diviſion be oppos'd, as even, odd, rational, irrati 
al.” However it is not neceſſary that all the dif 
rences that make the Members oppoſite, ſhould h 
Poſitive ; it being ſufficient that one be fo, a 
that the other be the Genus alone, with the Negs 
tion of-the other difference; for from hence ani 
the moſt certain oppoſition of the Members. Th 
a Beaſt is diſtinguiſhed from a Man , only by bi 
want of Reaſon, which is nothing Poſitive. 

Thus odd in number is only the negation of 4 
vilibility into £quel parts, Thus in the firſt numbe 
there is nothing more than what 1s 1n the compou 
number, unite being the meaſure of both ; andt 
firſt number no way differing from the Compout 
number, bur in this, that it has no other mealu 


bur the Unitg. P 
However we muſt confeſs it is better to exprſ®* 
the oppoſite differences by poſitive Terms, it be 
on 


may be done. For thereby the Nature of ! 
Men:bers of the Diviſion , is more clearly unde ug 
{0:d. Therefore the Diviſion of Subſtance 
Thinking, and extended, is better than into Mate 
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al and Immarerial ; or int> Corporeal and Incor- 
poreal; for that the words Immarterial and Incor- 
poreal, give us but an imperfect and contus'd 1ea, 
of what is much better apprehended by the words 
thinking Subſtance. 

The Third Rule, being a Conſequence of the 
Second, is, that one of the Members be not ſo en- 
cos'd in the other,that this may be affhirm'd of that ; 
though perhaps it may be included another way. 
Foraline is included in the Superficies, and the term 
of the ſolid, as a term of the folid. But rhar does 
not hinder, bur that the extent may be divided intn 
ſurface, line and ſolid ; for that it cannut be afkr- 
med, that the Line is. a Superficies, nor that the 
Superficies is a ſolid. Bur on the other fide, number 
cannot be divided into even, oddand ſquare, becauſe 
every ſquare number being even or odd, it is en- 
clos'd in one of the two firlt Members. 

Neither muſt we divide opinions into true, Falſe 
and probable, becauſe every true opinion is either 
true or falſe. But they may be firſt divided into 
true and falſe ; and then bath the one and «he 
other into certain and probable. . 

Ramis and his Followers ſtrangely torment them- 
ſelves ro ſhew that all Diviſions ouzht not to have 
above two Members. Which indeed is_the beſt 
way of Diviſtton, when it may be commoocioully 
done. But Clearneſs and Facility, being thar which 
ought to be moſt confider'd in the Sciences, Divi- 
hons into three or more Members, ought not to be 
rexeted, fo much the rather, when they are moſt 
W. natural, 
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natura!, and that there be a neceflity of forc'd ſub. 
diviſions, to make 'em confiſt of no more than two 
Members. For then inſtead of eaſing the Memon, 
which is the only benefit of Diviſions, we load i 
with a great number of- Subdiviſions, much more 
d;ficulr ro be retained in Memory, than a Divila 
into more Members all at once. For example, is i 
not more ſhort and natural to ſay, Every extent 
exther a Line, a Superficies, or a ſolid, than with Re 
ns, Every Magnitude 1s a Line, or a thing Conf ſt 
cf Lines ;, every thing conſiſting of Lines, 1s either 

Superficies or a ſolid Bedy. 

Laſtly, we may obſerve that it 1s equally errs 
neous not to make anow, as to make too many D 
viſions, the one does not ſufficiently fatisfie the 
Mind ; the other confounds and amuſes the Under 
itandmg. Craſſotus, in great Eſteem among the It 
terpreters of Ariſtotle, has greatly injur'd his Book 
with a muititude of Diviſjons ; by which we- fal 
into rhat Contuſton which we ſeek to avoid. Hh 
ever 35 cut into Duſt is Confus d, 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the Definition of a Thing. 
* bpm are two forts of the Definition of things, 


the one more exact, which retains the name 
of Definition z the other leſs exat, which is call*d 
a Deſcription. ; 

The more exaCt is that which explains the na- 
ture of the thing by Effential Actributes ; of 
which thoſe that are common are call'd Genus, and 
thoſe. that are proper® Difference, 

Thus man t defin'd a rational- Creature. The” 
Soul. -is- a+ Subſtance that thinks; the Body is a 
Subſtance extended ; God is a perfe& Being. And 
preat care is to be taken that the Genus in the De- 
finition be the nexr, and not the remote Genzs of 
the thing defined. . 

Sometimes we define by integrant parts,as when 
we ſay, a man is defined of Soul aad Body, Burt 
then there is ſomething that ſupplies the place of 
Genus ; as here the Compound Being ; the relt are 
taken for the difference, | 

The lets exat Definition, which is called De- 
ſcription, is that which gives ſome knowledg of a 
thing by the accidents that are proper to ir; and 
lo determines ir, that we may frame ſuch an tes 
of ir, as diſtinguiſhes from other things. 

"Thus we deſcribe Plints, Fruits and Animalt 


by their ſhape, by their bulk, their colour, and 


K 4. fuch 
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ſuch like accidents, And theſe are the delſcripii- 
ons molt uſed by Poets and Orators. 

There are alſo Deſcriptions made by the CauſW. 
ſes, by the Matter, Form, by the' end, &e. A 
when we define a Cleck to be an Engine compos(d 
of ſeveral Wheels, whoſe regular motion limits the 
ſeveral hours. 

There are three things neceſlary to make a De- 
finirion good : that it be univerſal, proper and 
clear. | 

1. It muſt be univerſal, that is, it muſt contain 
the whole thing defined ; theretore the common 
definition of Time, to be the meaſure of Motion 
is not good. For: that 1s very probable that time 
may be the meaſure of Reſt as well as Motion, in 
regard we ſay as well, that a thing has bcen ſo long 
at reſt, as that it has been ſo long in Motion. $ 
that time ſeems to be nothing elſe but the contin 
ance of a thing in any Condition whatever. 

2. It muſt be proper, that is,-it muſt agree wii 
the thing defined. Therefore the common Defini 
tion of Elements, to be a Simple Corruptible Body, is 
erroneous, For the Heavenly Bodies being no [cb 
{1mple Bodics than the Elements by the Confeſſion 
of the Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to believe 
but that there are alterations in the Heavens, An# 
logous to thoſe that happen upon Earth ; ſince not 
to ſpeak of Comets which we now find, are not 
torm'd of the Exhalations of the Earth, as Ariſtotl 
imagined, we diſcover ſpots in the Sun, which ga 
ther together, and then ſcatter again in the ſame 

| manner 
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mamer az our Clouds, 'tho much larger in cx- 
rent. 
vl Thirdly, it muſt be clearer ; that is, it ought 
As ta render the Kea of a thing dehned, more plain 
4M and diſtin&t, and make us as much as may be ro 
well underſtand the nature of ir, an41 be ſerviceable .to 
us to give a reaſon of its principal Propricties, 
e-W Which is that which we ought principally ro con- 
nd ſider in Definitions , and which is wanting in the 
oreatelt part of. Ariſtotle's. : : 
in For whoever underſtood the nature of motion, 
on the better fof the help of this Definition 5; An At 
ul of Ens in Potentia, as in Potentia, or Power ? Is 
cl rot the 1dza of it, wherewich Nature furnithes us 2 
ul hundred times more clear than that 2 and indced 
vil what did it ever avail to explain the Proprietics of 
0M Motion ? 
Wl The four celebrated Definitions of the four firf 
ualities are nothing better, 
l Drie, ſays he, is that which is eafily retain's 
I within its bounds, and difhcultly within thoſe of an- 
vi other Body. ha 
6 Moiſture, On the other fide is that which is eat- 
nll ly retain'd in the Bounds of another Body difticult- 
Nl ly within its own. 
= 7. Theſe Definitions better agree with hard and 
if Liquid Bodies, then with Bodies moilt and dry. For 
UN we ſay of the Air, that here it is dry, in another 
*F place moiſt, tho it be always ealily retained wi:hi: 
"I the Bounds of another Body, as being always Li-. 
* quid. Moreover, we do not ſee how 4r:/tor.e could 
a o KR 5 "= 
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ſay that Fire, that is, Flame, was dry according 
to this Definition, becauſe it is eaſily confine 
within the Bounds of another Body. When 
Virgil calls it Liquid Fire. And it is a vain ſub 
tilty to. fay with Campanella, that Fire encloſed, 
either breaks. or # broken ; for thet proceeds na 
from ns pretended drinefs, but becauſe its own 
Smoak ſtifles ir, if it have not Air, and there- 
fore ir will be more eafily reſtrained within the 
limits of another” Body, provided it ' may ha 

fome Breathing-hole to let out the Smoak whict 

it continually ſends forth. 

As for Hot, he defines it, that which congregate 
Hemuogeneals, aa ſeparates Heterogeneals. 

Cold, he dchines that which unites Heterogeneal, 
and diſſipates Hemogenea's. Which ſomerimes 
, grees as well with Hoe as with; Cold ; but ag 
always, and which. is of no uſe, nei: cher to ſhen 

33 the cauſe why we- call ſome Bodies Mor, adi 
6rhers Cold: So that Chancellor Bacon had re: 
fon to ſzy, that theſe Definitions were like thoſe 
that ſhouid-de fine a. Man to be a Shoc-maker , or 4 
V:ge-dreſſer, 

The fame Philoſopher defines Nature, the prix- 
e:ple of Motion and Rift, in that wherein it 8. 
Which is grounded upon an opinion that he 
\ had, that all natural Bodies differ'd\ in this from 
Artificial Bodies, that natural - Bodies had 'in 
themſelves the Principle _ of their Motion, and 
that the motion of Artiticial Bodies was from: 


' - Without ; whereas it is evident that no' Body can 


give 
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give motion to its ſelf : in regard that matter 
being indifferent either to9- Motion or Reſt, can- 
not be determined to either of theſe, but by an 
extrinſic cauſe , which not being able to pro- 
ceed to Infinity , it follows that God alone 


gives mation to matter, and preſerves it in -its- - 


Motion. - 
His celebrated -Definition of the Soul is no 


lels defetive, The firſt at of a natural O, ganic Body, © 


_ 


that has life in P.wer, 

Firſt it does not appear what he would dehne. 
For if it be the Soul, as common to men and 
Beaſts, it is a Chimera which he has dehned, 
there being nothing common berwcen- thole rwa 
things. 

2. He has explained an obſcure Term by four 
or five that 'are more obſcure. For to omit the 
reſt, the Idea' 'v hich we have of the word Life., it 
"nv" lefs confuſed than that which we have. of the 
Soul ;_ theſe two Terms - being equally Ambiguous 
ind Equivocal, 

Theſe are the Rules of Definition and Diviſt- 
on; but tho there be nothing of more moment 
m- the Sciences, ' than to dehne and divide well, 
we need ſay n> more in this place ; becaule .it 
depends much more upon the | knowledge of 


the Subje&t ip diſputes than . upon Logical -. 
hi Ject ip dip 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Converſion of Propoſitions, where is a 
through Inquifition into the Nature of 
Affirmation and Negation, upon which 
this Converſion depends. _ And firſt of the 
Nature of Affirmation. 


Have deferred till now to ſpeak of the Conver- 

{ion of Propofitions, becauſe upon that depends 
the Foundation of all , Argumentation, of which 
we are to diſcourſe in. the next part. And there- 
tore it was not proper that this matter ſhuuld be 
remote from what we have to ſay of the Nature of 
Arguments, though it behoves us to repeat ſome 
thing vf what we have ſaid concerning Affirmation 


and Negation, that we may throughly explain the 


Nature both of the one and the other. 

Certain it 1s, that we cannot explain a Propoe 
{uior. to others, but we muſt make uſe of two Ideas, 
the one for the Subj:&, the-other for the Attri- 
bute ; as alſo of another word which denotes the 
Union, which our Underſtanding conceives be- 
tween them. | | 

This Union cannot be better exprefled than by. 
the Words" themſelves which we make uſe of ta 
afhrm, while we , ſay, that one Thing is another 
Thing. | 
. From whence it is evident, that the Nature of 
7 pF SO Afhirmas 
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Affirmation is to Unite and Identifie, as 1 may ſo 
ſay, the Subject with the Attribute ; for this is that 
which is {ignifhed by the word ef; is is. 

And it follows alſo, that it is the Nature of Affr« 
mation, to put the Attribute-in all that is expreſſed 
in the Subject, according to the Extent which it has 
in the Propoſition. As when I fay, Every Man is 
a Creature, I would {ignifie, that whatever is Man 
is alſo. a Creature ; and ſo I conceive a-Creature to 
be in all Men. 

Whereas if I only fay, ſome Man is juſt, I'do 
not Unite the Attribute of Fuſt to all, but only to 
ſome one Mag: 

Here we muſt alſo conſider what has been al- 
ready ſaid, that in Ideas we muſt diſtinguiſh their 
Comprehenſion from their Extenſion for that the 
Comprehenſion marks out the Attributes contain'd 
none Idea ; and the Extenſion the Subjects which 
contain that Idea. 

For thence it follows, that an 1dea'is always af- 
hrm'd according to its Comprehenſion, for that by 
depriving it of ſome one of its Eſſential Attributes, 
it 1s entirely-anrithilated, fo that i is mo more the 
lame Izes.” And by conſequence when it is affirm'd, 
It is always according to-all that which it compre- 
bends in it.fſelf. "Thus when 1 fay, that a Refdryle 
33-4 Parallellogram, | afhrm of a Re&angleall that is 
comprehendcd in an Ita of a Parallellogfarm. For 
if there were any part of this Idea; which'did not 
agree with a Refangle, it would follow,” that the 
Lies it felf did not agree with it, buz-only one' part. 


- 
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And therefore the word Parallellogram ought to þ 
denied, and not affum'd of a Refangle. Whid 
we ſhall find to be the Ground of all Affirmati 
Arguments. 

And it follows, on the other {1de, that thei 
of the Attribute. is not taken according to- its ful 
Extenſion ; ar- leaſt that its Extenſion was not gre 
ter than that of the Subject. 

For if I ſay, that all Laſcivious Men are damn 4, 
do not ſay they only ſhall be damn'd, but that they 
ſhall be of the number of the damn'd. 

Thus the- Affirmation placing the Idea of the Pre 
dicate in the Subject, ir is properly the Subjea 
which determines the Extenſion of the Attribure, in 
an affirmative. Propoſition, and the Identity which 
it dengtes, . regards the Attribute, as included in an 
extent equal tothat of the Subje&t ; and not in all 
its Univerlality, it it have any more than the SubjeCt, 
For it 1s true, that Lions are-all included in the Idea 
of Creature, but it is not true that they are all the 
Creatures that are. 

[-have ſaid, that the ' Predicate- is not taken in 
its full Generality, if it have any more than the 
Subject, For not being reſtrained but by the Subject, 
if the SubjeQ-be. as general as the Attribute, it # 
clear, that. the'Predicate ſhall enjoy all irs General 
ty, becauſe. ir ſhall bave as much as the SubjeQ, 
and for that we ſuppoſe, that according to its own 
_ Nature it cannot have more. 

From whence we may gather theſe Four un- 


doubted Axioms.. 


T. AXIOM. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I- AXIOM. 


The Attribute is placed in the Subjet by the Propo- 
tion affirmative, according to the full Extent of the 


SubjeR in the Propefitzon. That is, if the SubjeAt be 
Univerſal, the Attribute is conceived in the full ex- 


tent of the SubjeRt ; and if the Subject be parti- 
eular, the Predicate is only conceiv'd in a part of 
the Extenſion of the Subject : As in the foregoing. 
Examples. 


2. 4XIOM. 


The Predicate of an Affirmative | Propoſition, is af- 
firm'd according 'to its full Comprekenfion : T hat is to 
ſay, according to all its Predicares. 


2. AXIOM. 


The Predicate of an Affirmarive Propoſition, may be 
affirmed according to its full Extenſion, if it be in its ſelf 
greater than that of its SubjeF. As when we ſay that 
Men are Creatures, 1h2 word Creature ſignifies no 
more all ſort of Creatures, but only fach Creatures 
a are Men, i | 


Logic . Or, 


CH-AP. XIV. 
_ Of the Chruerfron of Affirmative Propo- 


Tt108S. 


"RJ E call that the Converſion of a: Propoſ. 
.Y. tion, when the Subject is changed into the 
Predicate, and yet the Propoſition holds true if it 
were ſo before : Or rather that it neceſfarily fol 
lows to be true by the Converkon, ſuppoſing that 


1t were ſuch before: 


Now from what we have ſaid, it may be. eaſily 


underſtood how this Converſion is to be made. For 
as it is impoſſible that one thing ſhould be joyn'd 
,- and united to another ; but that the other mult be 


Joyn'd to the firſt ; and that it follows of Courſe, 


if 4 bejoynd toB, B is alſo joynd to 4, it is evi- 
dent, that it is impoſſible that two "Things ſhould 
be conceived as Identified, which is the moſt per- 


| fe& of all Unions, but that the ſaid Union mul 


be reciprocal, thar is, unleſs ir may be affirm'd of 
both 'Ferms, that they are united in the ſame man 
ner as they are ſaidto, be, Which is call'd Cone 
verſion, "M 46 

Therefore, as in particular Affirmative Propo- 
fitions for Example, when it is faid, ſome Man #3 
juſt, the Subjet and the Predicate are both Parti- 
cular ; - for that the Predicate juſt being reſtrain'd 


by the Extent of the Subject, fſignihes only that 
| Ii particular 
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particalar Juſtice which is in ſome one Man; it is 
evident that if ſome one. Man be Identified with juft, 
ſomewhat of juſt is alſo Identified with ſome one 
Man. And therefore there needs no more than 
ſimply to change the Attribute into the Subject, 
obſerving the fame particularity, to convert theſe - 
forts of Propoſitions: 

We cannot ſay the fame thing of Univerſal AF- 
firmative Propoſitions, becauſe that in thoſe Proe 
politions the Subject is, only Univerſal, that is, is 
taken in its full Extent, and the Attribute on the 
ather (ide. is limited and reſtrain'd. And therefore 
when it is to be made the Subject by Converlion, 
the ſame reſtriction is to be obſerved, and the 
mark which determines it, muſt be added, leaſt it 
ſhould not be taken generally. Thus when I ſay, 
That Man is a Creature, I unite the 14ea of Man 
with that of a Creature, reſtrain'd and limited on- 
ly to Men, And therefore if I would invert this 
Union, by beginning from a Creature, of which 
may afterwards be predicated, the ſame” Reſtriction 
of the firſt 'Term is to be obſerv'd, and for fear of 
being deceiv'd, ſome note of determination muſt 
be added. | 

Howeyer, becatiſe Affirmative Propofitions can- 
not be converted, but into paxtigalar Athrmartives, 
that they are leſs /properly. Eapverted than others. 
But asthey are compoſed of a general Subject, and 
areſtrain'd Predicate, it is evident when they are 
converted, by changing the Attribute into the Subs 
Je,they ought to have a reſtrain'd or limired Sub- 
xc. When 
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When we deduce theſe two Rules. 
1. Rule. 


Univerſal Affirmative Propofitions may be converted, 
by adding a mark of Particularity to the Attribute, and 
become the Subjef. 


_Parel 


2. Rule, 


Particular Affirmative Propoſitions are to be conver: 
red without any Addition, or any change. That 18, Te& 
taining only forthe Attribute, become the Subject, 
the Mark cf particularity, that belong'd to the fui 
Subject. 

Bur thefe two Rules may be reduced to one that 
ſhall comprehend both... 

Te Attribute being limited by the SubjeR, in all of 
firmative Propoſitions, if the Predicate is to be chang 
into the Subjeft, the Reſtriction maſt be obſerved : Ani 
by conſequence it muſt have a mark, of particularity ar 
nexed, whether ' the firſt Subjeft were Univerſal or Par 
ticular. = 

Neverthele it often happens, thar Univerſal A* 
fiirmative Propoſfitiors, may be converted into 0: 
thers that are Univerſal. But this is only when tht 
Attribute isof ir-ſelf no larger in Extent than the 
Subject, aswhen di ce or propriety are affirmd 
| of the Species, or efinition of the Thing & 

fin'd. For then the Artribute nor being reſtrain'd, 
may be taken in the Converſion, as generally as tht 
Subject, il Men are Rational, all Rational Creature! 


are Men. 
But 


R. 
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* But theſe Converſions not being true, unleſs upon 
particular Occafions, they are look'd upon as true 
Converſions, which ought to be cerrain and infali:- 


ble, by the Diſpoſition. of the Terms. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Nature of Negative Propofitions. 


HE Nature of a Negative Propoſition cznnot 
be more clearly expreſſed than by ſaying, 
that one Thing is conceived not to be another. 

But to the End one Thing may not be another, 
it is not neceflary that it ſhould have nothing com-' 
mon with it ; it bing fufficient that it has not all 
which the other has; as it is ſufficient for a Beaſt 
not to be a Man, chat he has not all chata Man. 
has, not but that he may have ſomething common 
with Man. From whence this Axiom follows. 


5. AXIOM. 


A Negative Propoſition does not ſeparate from the Sub- 
jet all the parts contain'd in the Comprehenſion of the 
Attribute ; bnt it only ſeparates__the total Idea compoſed 
ef all the united Attributes, *© Roe 

[tI fay, That Matter is not a thinking Subſtance, 
yet do I not deny it to be a Subſtance, butl fay iris 
not a Thinking Subſtance, which is the total and 
entire which 1 deny of the Matter. - 

| 5 
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Ir is quire-otherwiſe with the. Extenſion of an 
Kea. For the Negative Propoſition ſeparates, from 
the Subject, the 1dra of the Arrribute in-its-tull Ex- 
tent. The Reaſon of, which is evident. . For tq 
be the Subje& of an Idea; and to be contain'd in its 
Extenſion is no-more than ro include that 1dea, and 
by conſequence when we ſay, that one Idea does 
not include another, which may be call'd denying; 
we ſay thatit is not one of the SubjeQs of the Idea. 
Fhus when I fay, "That a Man is not an Iz/enſibl 
Being, I ſay at the ſame time, That Man - is none 
of the Inſenfible Beings, and: by conſequence I deny 
all Things inſenſible of Man, whence we may de-. 
rive this Axiom. 


6. AXIOM. 


The Attribute of a Negative Propoſition is always te 
ken generally, Which"may be exprels'd more diſtind- 
ly. Allthe Subjets of an Idea, which are denied of ans 
ther Idea, are alſo denied of the former Idea. It. a Tii- 
angle be denied of Squares, whatever is Triangular 
ſhall be denied of a Square. In the Schools they 
uſually ſay, what is denied of the Genus, is denied 
alſo of the Species.. For the Species is. the Subyedt 
of the Genus, as Man is the Sebje&t-of Creature,. be- 
© ing contain'd in the Extenſion of Creature. ® 

Not only Negative8Propoſitions ſeparate the At- 
tribute from the Subject according to the full Exten- 
{ton of the Attribute ; bur they ſeparate that Attri- 
bute alſo fromthe Subje,. according .to..the full 


Exten{ion which the SubjeR has in the Propoſition. 
T hat 


"—_ 
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That is, it ſeparates it univerſally, if the Subje& be 
Univerſal ; particularly, if Particular. As it I fay, 
no vicious Man is happy, 1 ſeparate all vicious per- 
ſons from happy Perſons. And it-I fay ſome one Do- 
Ror is not learned, I ſeparate learned from ſome Do« 
{tor. From whence wedraw this Axiom. 


7. AXIOM. 


Every Attribute denied of a Subje, is denied of all 
that 1s contaii?d in the Extent which the Subjeft bas in 
the Propoſition, | 


—_— 


CHAP: XVL 
Of the.Comver/ton of negative Propoſitions. 


S it is impoſhble to ſeparate two Things to- 

tally, bur that the ſeparation'muſt be mutual 

and reciprocal, it evident that if I fay, No Man 

i: a Stone, I can likewiſe ſay, No Stone is a Man. 

Forif any Stone were\a Man, that Man would be 

atone,” and by conſequence it would not be true 
that no Man was a Stone. Hence this Rule, 


_ 3+ Rule. 
Univerſal Negative Propoſitions may be converted fim- 
ty, by changing the Attribute into the Subjet, and by 
preſerving the Attribute, become the Subjeft, the ſame 
Univerſality mhich the former Subje# bad. > 
In negative Propol:tions, the Attribute is always 
taken 


” 
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taken Univerſally ; as being denied according to to 
s full extent, ,, 

But the ſame Reaſon will.not allow the Conrk, 
fon of particular Negative Propoſitions : For e 
ample, we cannot ſay that ſome one Phyſician isnat 
a Man, becauſe we may {ay that ſome one Man 
no Phyſician. Which proceeds from the Nature 
of the Negation. irfelf, thar in negative Propoſitions 
"the Anribure F always taken Univerſally, and ac: 
cording tots full Extenſion, So that when a par- 
ticular Subje& becomes an Attribute by Converſion 
in a Negative particular Propoſition, it becomes U- 
niverſal, and changes its Nature, contrary to the 
Rules of true Conver{ton ; which ought not t 
change the Reſtriftion of the Terms. So in thi 
Propolition, Sons one-Man is 10 Phyficzan, the term 
Man is taken particularly. But in the falſe Conver: 
fron, Some one Phyſician is no Man, the word Maft it 
taken Uviverſally. 

Now it no ways follows, that becauſe the qualiny” 
of the Phyſician is ſeparated. from ſome one Man it 
this Propoſition, Some one Men is no Phyſician ; 
becauſe " Lea'of a Triangle is denied of ſome «0 
ther Figure, as in this Propofition, Some one Figut 
s no Triangle, I ſay it does not follow hence, that 
there are any Phyſicians that are not Men, nor any 
Triangles that-arc not Figures. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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hat Of Diſcourſe or Ratiocination. 

any 


HIS Part of which we are now to treat, 
containing the Rules of Diſcourſe, is ac» 
compted the moſt important Part of Lo» 

ze, and is almoſt the only Part which ought to be 


andled moſt accurately. But we huve ſome rea- 
: ſon 
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ſon to ſuſpe& whether it be altogether ſo uſeful, For 

- the greateſt Part of the Errors among Men, as we 
have already ſaid, ariſes from hence, that they 
build their Diſcourſes upon falſe Principles, rather 
than from their drawing falſe Concluſions from 
their Principles. It rarely happens that weare in- 
poſed upon by ſuch Diſcourſes which are therefore 
only falſe, becauſe the Conſequences are ill drawn, 
Seeing they who are not able to diſcover thoſe Fal 
fities by the Light of | Ngture, will for the *mok 
part be as unable to underſtand, much leſs to apply 
the Rules which are laid down for Diſcourſe.. Ne 
vertheleſs ſhould theſe Rules be look*d upon an: 
but as ſpeculative Truth, they would be very uſe 
for the Exerciſe of the Wit. And moreover i 
cannot be deny'd but that they be of ſome uſe upaſy® 
ſeveral" Occaſions, eſpecially to ſuch who 'beingſ* 
of a quick and lively Apprehenſfion, never full 
themſelves to be deluded by falſe Conſequenct 
.but for-want of Heed and Attention, which--a dw 
Refleion, upon theſe Rules would eaſily re&ibef=® 
However it be, we here prefent ye with what h 
been uſually faid concerning this matrer, and win” 
1 Rn more than has hitherto yet been diſco 
vered. | 
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CHAP. L 


Of the Nature of Ratiocinatiou and the ſeve- 
ral forts of it. 


HE neceſſity of Diſcourſe is only founded up- 

on the narrow Bounds of Human Wit; 

which being to judge of the Truth or Falſhood of 
a Propoſition, which is then call'd a queſtzon, cannot 
always do it by the conſideration ot the two Ideas 
that compoſe it,. of which that which is the Subje&t 
vcal;d the Leſſer Term, becauſe the Subject is of a 
a ler extent than the Predicate ; and the Predicate 
as call d the Greater Term for the contrary Reaſon. 


oi-9 then, when the fole Conhideration of thele two 


*s Terms does not ſuffice for a Manto judge whether 


_ be aught to affirm the one or the other, - there is a 


iMnecediry. co; haye. recourſe to a third 1dea, either In- 
.lfcamplex or Complex {according to what has been 
ud of Complex Terms) and this third 1dea is call- 

d the Medium. 
ol Now this Compariſon of the two Ideas together 
Wy means of the Medium would be uſelefs, were t1c 
 W-onparilon, .. ro be ..made with: only one of the 
erms. , As for Example, 1t I would know, whe- 
"Wir the Soul be Spiricual or no? And nar under- 
Winding ir at firſt, I ſhould make choice of the 7dex 
FP! Thought, to dilucidate the queſtion ; it is dear 
at it would be to no purpaly to compare Thought 
| with 


*% 
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with the Soul, if it it did not conceive ſome core 
ſpondency between Thoughtiand the Predicate « 
thing Spiritual, by means ___ which I may be abl 
to judge whether it-agrees with the. Soul.; ,Thur| 
may fay the Soul. thinks, .but I cannot thence con: 


clude that the Soul is Spiritual, unleſs I concei 
ſome Relation between Thought and that of Spirit 


So then it is: Trequifite, that the Middle # 


ſhould be compar'd as'well with the Subje& or 
ſer Term, as with the Predicate or Grier Terr 
whether it be with both apart as in Syllogifn 
which are therefore calPd*$;mple ; \or with botli't 
gether at one time, as in VEE was / ar 
call'd Conjunfive. Os 
But as well inthe one-as other renihiner? chisOi 
pariſon requires two Propoſitions. 

We ſhall ſpeak in particular of ConjunQive kr 
guments z but in Simple Arguments the” Thing! 
clear ; forthar'the Middle Term'being co mpart 
'with the Predicate-of the Corichifion ( which 
not be done'but by affirming'or denying J-h 
«the Propoſition which we call the' Major, | Dy 
the Attribute of the Concluſion is call*d the Gr 
Term, 

And being another time'compar'd with the 
je& 'of the Conclufion,”*r makes that propoſiti 
which is call'd the Major, becauſe” the Subjett | 
the Concluſion is call'd the Leſſer Term. And 
Concluſion is inferr'd, which is the Propoſition 
| ſelf to be prov'd, and which before it was prof 
was call d the queſtion. 
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-- It 1s allo neceffary to know that--the two: Eaſt 
propohtions are calld- the Premiſes,” becauſe they 
are-placed at leaſt in- the underſtanding, before the 
Concluſion, which ought+to'be a neceflary conſe- 
quence, it the Syllogiſm be good ; that is to fay, 
the Truth of the Premiſes being ſuppoſed, ir/-fol- 
lows neceſſarily, ' thatthe'Concluſiort ſhall:'be good. 

- True 1t is,* that'both the ptemiſes are not always 
expreſs'd, becauſe that- oft. rimes-one_alone ſuffices 
to repreſent both-to the'Underſtanding: And when 
two propoſitions only are expreſſed, that fort of Ar- 
gument is call'd'an Enthymene, as being 2 true Syl- 
logiſm in the Intelle&t,-becauſe-it ſupplies the pro- 
poſition that is not- expreſae; -however it-is defeQtive 
4n words, and concludes nothing but by verttic "of 
the propoſttion which is-not-expreſFd. 

I have faid, 'Thar'there are ar leaſt three propo- 
{tions "in one * Argument ; however there may be 
"more, and+ yet'the Argument nor: be'faulry,: pro- 
W vided" the Rules be alſo obſeryd. - For after: we 
a have conſulted-a- third Tdea, to know whether 'a _ 

mY Predicate agrees or not agrees with a Subject, and 
= compar'd' it with'one of the Terms,-I may make 
8 choice of a Fourth anda Fifth to' make the marter 
"0M plain, till T come to a predicate of (the Coriclutzon 
fl that agrees with the Subject; | 
0 As for Example, if Iput the*queſtion,' #/bether 
od Coverous Men be miſerable. I may oft conlider, thar 
100 covetous Men are full of Defires.and Paſſions; but 
prorl.if from that conſideration I cannot conclude cove- 
| to Men to be miſerable, 1 will conſider what it is to 
L 2 be 
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be full of Deſires, and there I ſhall conſider the 
Idea of wanting thoſe Things which a Man deſires 
and the miſery of that privation ; from whence | 
may form this Argument. 


Covetcus Men are full of Deſires. 
They who 'are full of Deſires want ſeveral Things, it 
being impoſſible they ſhould ſatisfie their Defires, 
Now they that want what they defire are miſerablh 
| Covetous Men are therefore miſerable. 


"This fort of Argument compoſed of ſeveral prope 
litions, of which the ſecond depends upon the firl 
the'third upon the ſecond, and fo forward is call 
Sorites.., And theſe are thoſe Arguments which art 
moſt uſual in the Mathematics. But becauſe wha 
they..are. ſo long the Intellet has much ado, t 
follow, them, and for that the number of. three 6 
propoſitions is ſulkciently proportionable to the & 
tent. of our Underſtandiog; Men haye taken the 
more.care to examine the Rules of good and bu 
£yllogiſms, that is tofay, of Arguments of thre 
propoſitions: Wherein ut will not be amils to tw 
low the.Fgotſteps of others ; becauſe thoſe 

may be readily apply'd to all Arguments compoſ 
of ſeveral propoſitions ; ſo that it they are god 


they may be reduced iato Sillogiſms. _ .,.., 
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CHAP. II. 


pms 3 > & ng 


The Diviſions of Syllogiſms into Simple and 
. and Conjuntroe, and of Simple into: In- 
complex and Complex. 


YIlogifms are either Simple or Conjuntive. Simple 
Syllogiſms are thoſe which are only join'd ar 
one time to one of the Terms of the Concluſions. 
Thus, this is a ſimple Argument.. 
\ Every good Prince is belav'd by bis Subjets.. 
+ Every Piows King 1s @ good Prince, 3 
Therefore every Pious Prince is belov'd by his Subjets. 
i For here Pious King is joined ſeperately with the 
5 MW Subject of the Concluſton, and with beloved by his 
Wl Sojeftr, which is the Predicare, Bur this that fol- 
lbws is Conjunive for the contrary Reaſon. 
ll | If an Eleftive Kingdom be ſubjeft to Diviſions, it can- 
- ut be” of long continuance. 

. But an Eleftive Kingdom 13 ſubje$ to Diviſions. 
Therefore an Eleftive Kingdom is not of long conti» 
nuance, | 
i For here Ele#ve Kingdom, which isthe'ſabject;. 
"indof Long Continuance, which is the predicate, are 

With comprehended in the Major. 

- Now in regard theſe two forts of ſpllogifms have 
their ſeparate Rules,” we.ſhall trearof them apart. 
KM The fimple fyllogiſms, which are thoſe where: 
4 Pie middle Term is joined by turns with each of the: 
| ” Terms; 


"2 —— 
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Terms of the Concluſion, are alſo of two ſorts, | 
The one, where, every, T'erm. js joined entirely 
with the middle Term; thar"is to fay, with the 


predicate entirely in the Major, and with the ſub-WM. 
Jeſt entirely -irs the Minor. ( 
-\.\The other, where 'the. concluſion being+ Com- 
plex, thar is, compoſed- of 'Terms: complex;z ons 
part of the ſubject, or one part of the predicate, i, 
Joined with the middle Term.in one. of the propy 
ſjciens; and all the reſt, which isno.more than ge 
ſole Term, is join'd. with the: middle Term in the 
other propoſition. As in this Argument, 

The Lai: of God obliges 1 to Honour Kings. 

William the Third 55 King. ;, Ergo, 

The- Law of God obliges us to. Honour William: te 
PP 

'We ſhall call:the firſt fort. of Argument Clear 
Incomplex'd, and the. other-Implicated or Complex'd; 
not that all thoſe that contain complex'd' propoſition 
are of the latter ſort ; but becauſe there are. none 
of the latter fort wherein there axe. not compuny 
propolitions 
Now though the Rules -are coals given fir 
ſimple ſyll6giſms, may ſerve for all complex'&ſylle 
gilms, proyided they be inverted, nevertheleſs' be 
cauſe the force of the Concluſion. does. not deptad 
upon that Inverſion, we' ſhall here apply the 
Rules for ample fſyllogiſms only to'Incomplex'd,/re 
ſerving another FR to ſpeak of-{yllogilms' con 


_ 
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General Rules for ſimple. Syllogiſms TIn- 

h | complexed. 

16 

ſ ThsChapter, with thoſe that: follaw to the Twelfth are 

4 fachy of which wp have ſpoken in; our Preliminary Di/- 

- courſe, that contain things ſubtil and quaint, and ne- 


'zefſary © for 'the Speculation of Logic, but of little 
Uſe. 


FTE have already'ſeen in the foregoing Cha- 
ir pters, that a ſimple ſyllogiſm ought to 
have no'more than three Terms, the two Terms of 
the concluſion, and the middle. Term ; each of 
which being/twice repeated, make three propofitions. 
The Major: containing the: middle Term, and *the 
predicate of the Concluſion, call'd the Major Term; 
Y the Minor containing the middle 'Term, and the © 
WU Subject of the Concluſion, called the lefler Term, 
End the Concluſion wherein the lefſer Term. is the 
Sbjct; arid the-greater Term the -Predicate. . 

But becauſe all-ſorts of Conclufions are not. to 
be drawn frcm all manner of premiſes, there' are 
General Rules that make it appear, that a_ conclu- 
fon'cannot well be drawn into.a:Syllogiſm, where 
Y they-are not duly obſerved. . And: theſe Rules: are 

BE prounded+upen thoſe Axioms eftabliſh'd - in the ſe-. 
p,= nd party concerning the Nature of. Propoſitions 
| + L4 Athrmativey 
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Affirmative, Negative, Univerſal and Particular, 
which we ſhall here only repeat, as being provid 


in another place. 
1. Particular propoſitions are included in gene 


rals of the fame nature, and not generals m pat- 
ticulars. Tin A and OinE, not Ain I, nor'E 
in O. | 

2, The ſubje@t of a propofition taken univer- 
fally .or particularly, is that which renders it uni: 
verfal or particular. 

- 2 The predicate of an Afhrmative propoſition, 
being never of a latger Extent than the ſubject, 5 
always conſidered as taken particularly : For that 
tr is only by accident, if it be ſometimes taken g& 
nerally. | 

4: The predicate of a Negative propoſition 
aiways taken generally. | 

Upon theſe Axioms chiefly are founded the ge- 
ner#7Puules of Sylogeſms, not to be violated without 
falling iato falſe Argumentation. 


1. Rule. 
The middle Term cannot be taken twice particularly, bu 
it ought to be taken at leaſt once Univerſally. 


For in regard the two 'Terms of the Concluſion 
are to be united-or disjoin'd, it is: apparent; that 0 
ſuch thing can be done, if the middle Term be t+ 
- ken for two difterent parts of the ſame whole, {ince 


it may happen that it may not prove to be one'and 
the Y 


th 
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MW the ſame part of the. two 'Ferms that ſhall be united 
(1 or diſunited. Now being taken twice particularly, 
it maybe taken for two different parts of the ſame- 
- W whole : And by conſequence nothing can be conclu-- 
- Wl ded, oratleaſt not neceffarily. Which is enough: 
E Wl to render an Argument Vicious : fince we call a 
true Syllogiſm, only . that whoſe Concluſion cannot 
r- Wl be falſe if the premiſes be true. As thus in this:Ar>- 
i- Wl gument. | 
Some one Man 3s Pio: 
n, Some one Man 1s a Robber. 
6 Therefore. ſome one Robber un Pious. 
a WW Here the word Man being taken for the ſeverali 
© parts of Men, cannot unite Rebber with Piows 5; be> 
cauſe it is not the ſame perſon'that. is a: Robber and: 
4 Wl Prove, | | 
WW The ſame cannot be faid of the SubjeQ and? 
+ WY Predicate of the Concluſion; For tho' they: be taken: 
ut Wl twice particularly, yet'rhey may-be jomed togethier- 
dy-uniting-one of the 'Terms to the ' middtes*Ferm 
nthe full Extent of the middle Perm. . For itfoÞ- 
lows from thence very well, that if. the muddle- 
YE Term be united in any one of its parts to ſome part: 
be WY of the other term, the firſt term which we have ſaid? 
to-be joinid to the entire middle Term, will be: 
WE pined alfa with the Term to- which'any part of thie 
0} Þiddle,Ferm is,; joined; Thus- ib there be--fome- 
a0 Sench..in all che Houſes in Pars, and tharriieve be - 
16-0 rrmans in- forne Houſes! in Paris, ir followy-rhat 
ace fiere are forge Houſes in Pars, where there” lives: 
together at leaſt one Germgn, and one Frenchman. . 


I 


pe EI 


boo 4 PTY RabMemr: de Fools... 
{| 14: dind-all- Rich: Mets: are tobe honour 'd, 
Fhere are ſon Fools to to: honour d; © 
For the :Rich that: are:Fools are alſo: to be. hi 
noured, ſince. all Rich Men /.are-to be honoured, 
anf by -:confequence:in'/thoſe:Rich'and honoured 
Foals; / the. qualities of»- Fotls and FR her 


jplnedirogether. 
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2. Rule. 


The Terms of the Concluſion catinot be taken more Uni- 
verſall in the gf than in the Premiſes. 


"aha therefore if the one or the: cthad Term 
taken- verlally in-the Concluſion, the Argumiait 
will be falſe, if it be taken particularly in the rwb 
firſt propoſitions. 

[The Reaſon is, for that: nothing can be cont 
debfeonta, Particular to an Univerſal: For beeatie 
fams one\Man is a Blackaniore, it cannot” be ther 
concluded that all Men'dre Blackamures: | W + 


I. Corollary, 


| There wat: be always one Univerſal Ten 

mote in; the Premiſes which is not ſuch/in- the Co 

clufion,”. For: every. Fern that isUniverlal in't 

Conclhaan,' muſt be Univerſal in the Premiſes; 

_ . moreoveii;the; middle 'Term muſt be at leaſt 0 once 

univerſally taken. | k 
'2 WOO BIELS Ws: | / - > i-- Wh 
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op —- Corollary. 


Whien the Concluſion: is Negative, of neceſſity 
thegreater. Term muſt be” taken generally in the 
Major:: - For it .is:taken'Generally in-the Conclus+: 
fon (by the Fourth \xzom ) and byconfequence 
malt be:-tiken! generally 'in the Major (by the 
| 2. Corollary, 


. The Major:of an Argument, of: which the Con- - - 
dufon is: Negative, can"never be 2 particular Af-: 
finaative';:For the Subject and Predicate of an At- 
frmative propoſition/-are "borh taken particularly: 
bythe'Second 'and” Third Axiom) and ſothe greater 
Term wonld be'taken particularly contrary to. the 
Worcnd Corolany. o * - 
| HINUYD (4&i'Carollary, 


' The lefler Term # always ia the Concluſion as 
"Wv the premiſes, that is as it cannot but be particu- 
Wi the Cofichuſion when ir is particular in the. Pre. 
nile, ſo on the contrary it muſt be always general 
_"Wothe-Conclybon, when it is fo: in'the Premiſes. 
For the tefler Term cannot be General in'the: Mi- - 
"="; whey it'is the Subject of it, unleſs it' be gene-- - 
"Sly arfred or difuniredifrom the middle: Term. 
"FF * it cannot be. a predicate and taken. univerſally, 
"5 the propofition be Negative, becauſe the pre- - 
Acate of an Affirmative propoſition is always taken 
Fpenicularly, Now in Negative propoſitions..i 
| | the 


Py 
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the predicate be taken in irs full Extent, it is a ſign 
that it is diſunited from its Subje&t. And by con 
ſequence, a propoſition where the middle Term i 
univerſal, denotes a union of the middle Term with 
the while lefſer Term, or a difunion of the middle 
Term from the whole lefler Term. | 
, Now if by this Union of the ieffer- Term wh | 
the whole middle Term, it be concluded that: fone 
other Idea is joind with the kefſer Term, it is to 
be concluded that it is join'd with the whole, and 
not with part: For the midd!e Term: being joind 
to the-whole lefler Term, can by that Union prov) 
nothing of one part, which it does not prove at 
reſt as being join'd to the whole. - 

In like manner, if the diſunion of - the midde 
Term from the lefler Term prove any thing of any 
part of the lefler Term, it proves it of all the paris, 
as being from all the parts equally diſunited. 


— 


F. Corollary. 


When the Minor 1s a Negative wiverkil, i 
lawful Concluſion may be drawn from it, it muſ 
be always General. This is a conſequence of the 
Corollary preceding. For the leſſer Term cannot * 
fail to be taken generally [jo the Minor:i whew ir:wnf 
Negative Univerſal; whether ic be'the Sbbje& (by 4 

| the ſecond Axiom) or the Predicate (by the 


Fourth.) 
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- 6 Rule: 


Nothing can be concluded from two Negative Propo- 

ſitzons. 

For two Negative Propalitions ſeperate. the Sub- 
jet from the middle Term, and the Predicate al- 
fo. Now when two Things are ſeperated fromthe 
third Thing, it does not (follow / either that thoſe 
Things are of are not the ſame third Thing. | For 
from hence that the Spaniards are not Turks, and: 
that the Twrks are not Chriſtians, it does not follow 
that the; Spencards are not Chriſtians. 1. Nor does it: 
follow that che 'Chine/es are Chriſtians, though they! 
be no more Turks than the Spawardhil:: 788, 


= Rate: " 
4 Negative Concluſion cannot be proved by two 4 
.  firmative Propoſitions | 
\ For becauſe the; two Terms of the OLE, | 
 W wnited with. the third Term, _it does.not. follow : but- 
of that they may 'be diſunited ane from another. 


5. Rite. 


The Concluſion alway: follows the, weaker Part ; That 
is to ſay ,, af one of the Propoſitions be Negative | hs Con-, 
clufion muſt be Negative 3 if the Propefition be Darticti-. 
lar, the Concluſion muſt 'be particular. 

For. if oe. Propoſition be. vexthe: middle 
Tom 1 is diſunited from one of the parts. of the: 
Concluſion, and therefore cannot, unire bath, which 
however. .is neceflarily required tg make an Affit-; 
.& mative Concluſion. Alfa 


= 
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Alfo if one of the —— itions be particular ; the 
Concluſion cannot be Geiitraf. For if the Concluly 
on be a Univerſal Affirmative, the Subject bejng Wf 
Univerſal, ir ought to be Univerſal in the Mine: 
ant} by. conſequence; the SubjeCt. of rs, the predicate W* 
never being cake generally (in: Affirmative: Prop WP 
ſions (Therefore the Middle 'Ferm added: r6 thi' WW 

- Subject: fhalb be particular i in.the Minor,.and ther 
fore General 5 ki che* Major; otherwife it- willibd 
- twice —_ _—_ " Fhetefore:; it: ſhall: be: ths 
So of: it KA conſequence this Major Pros 
polrtior ſhalt be- 'Thus irs! play chat "ng: 
nmr egy Gan precede; wh Gorelifi 

fall be Univerſaſpiwnns 515 014. 

Which is yet more manifeſt i in Univerſa Ra 
tive Concluſions. For thence it would follow that 
rhere-ought to be three Univerſal Ternis'tn the Pre- 
miſes (by ym 4, Corollary}: Bub'irr regary" [ , 

oOgHE to Ve-one = frtiogt''23 firmatveC6y 
wp K//e) Whiſe-predicatt + Kone Particula bh 
follows "ARE" alf*  orhve thitee TermPare takth 
Univerſally and by conſequence both Subje&ts of 
the Premiſes ſhall be taken Univerſally, which ren- 
ders, *m. Univerſal. al. . Which Was the Hig to be. 
dettoniftrated: © 


” 
 _ 
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- That which FROYD the General, anche; a thy 
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Particular. 
© That which concludes A, concludes 1, and that 
which concludes E , 'conthudes O. But that _ 
7 _ con 


onchudes the Particutir dos: nor for allithiar cone 
dude'the General! |"Fhis' is a conſequenee-of the 
receding Rule and'- the firft Arionty, - But we are 
yunderſtand char moſt men are'pleas'd-to corifider 
theſe ſorts of: Syllogiſins only according to' their 
Maſt Noble' Conclation' which” is:the GetteraF -'S6: 
tarchey d6 hot accompt” for a particular” ſotto 
; Wjllogifm char: whereiti it isonly: conehidet of "the 
Wearticular ; becauſe it may be concluded of the. 
Nniverfal. 
So that there is-no ſort-of Syl{ogiſm, where the 
WMzjor being A, and the Minor E, the concluſion is 
MO. For (by. the 5. Corollary) the Concluſion, of an 
Uhiverſal Negative Minor may be alweys Uniyer- 
fl: So rhar if an Univerfat” Cotiduſion” cairiot be 
drawn, the Reaſon is , becauſe there cart be nbne 
at all, Hence A, E, O, never conſtitute a Syllos 
gilm, but when A, E, E, are intluded;_ : 


6 Rite. 


From two" particular Propoſitions nothing follows. 
For if they. are both Aftirmatives , the middle 
Term ſhall there be taken rwice particularly,” whe- 
ther it be the'Subjet(by the 2. 4xi9#3Y of ___ 
icate (by the 3: Axiom.) Now by the firſt Rule 


.- - 


middle Term' 1s taken _ — 

ODE one of the Ly. iſes be a Negative, the 
Concluſion being the fame, by the ing -Rule 
there ought to be at leaft two ws ry Tertns 5g 


W Joo 


there is nothing concluded by a' Syllogiſmm, whoſe 


V% 
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the Premiſes {according to the 2 Corollary.): There. 
fore there muſt be one Univerſal Propoſition in the 
two Premiſes, it being impoſſible fo ro diſpoſe three 
Terms in two Propoſitions, where there ought to 
be two Terms' taken Univerſally , but that chere 
muſt be two. Negative Predicates, -which would be 
againſt the third Rule z or ſome one of the Subje& 
Univerſal, which makes the Propoſition Univerſal, 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Figures and Modes of Syllogiſms F 
General. That there can be no more thi 


four Figures. 


HE General Rules being eſtabliſhe which i 

neceflarily ought to be obſerved in ſimple 
Syllogiſms, it remains that we obſerve how many 
| forts of Syllogilms there are. 

Generally there are as -many ſorts of Syllogiſms iſ 
as.there are different Manners of diſpoſing, accot- 
ding to theſe Rules, the three Propoſitions of, one 
' Syllogiſm, and the three. Terms of: which chey ar 


3 


compa d. _. | , 

The Diſpoſition. of the three Syllogiſms accord: 
ing to their four Difterences A. E.L.O, is calld the 
Meade. 1 

'The Diſpoſition of the three Terms, that is, 0 
the middle Term, . with. the three Terms of. bt 
Concluſion, is call'd Figure, = FRONT. Now 
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Now it may be known how many concluding 
Modes there may” be, the various figures not be- 
ing con{ider*d,according to which every Mode may 
conſtitute ſeveral Syllogiſms. For by the Doctrine 
of Combinations , four Terms, as A. E I. O. be- 
ng taken three and three, carmot be variouſly diſ- 
posd in any more than 64. manners. Burt of theſe 
64 manners, they who will take the pains to conſ1- 
&r every one apart ſhall find that there are— 

28 excluded by the 3 and 6 Rule, that no- 


Witing is. concluded from two Negatives and two 


articulars. 


18 by the 5. That the Concluſion follows the 


Waker part. 


6 by the 4. That nothing can be concluded Ne- 


Wpatively. from two Afhirmarives. 


1. That is to ſay. I. E. O. by the 2 Corollary of 
PO ral Rules. | 

2. That is to fay A. E. O. by the 6 Corollary of 

reneral Rules. 

Which make in all 54. and by. conſequence 
dere remain but. 10: concluding Modes. . 

E. A.'E. 

NAE-E. 

E. A.O. 

6 Negative. A. 0101 

{06 
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But it follows not from hence that there are only - 
\ forts of -Syllogiſmas ;in_ regard that |every one 
» i theſe Modes may compoſe ſeveral ſorts ; accor- 

| ding 


ding.to themnance; whenes ariſes the Diverſry' 
Syllogitms,. which-is'the varigus diſpoſition of 
three Terns;/ whickviscalld «Fj igureoas: we-have 4 
ready ſaid. 1 11 7 


: Now forthis kifpoſtion ofuthree Terms, — 


regards.the twofirſt\Propolitions.; for-the Conth 
fon. is ſuppos'd before you-can make the Syllogiln 
to prove it. And thus:when the middle Fermi 
only be diſpos'd-iin:four manners; ' there” can” but n 
moreithe four poſſible: Figures! © ©: 

For:either the middle 'T'erm: is- the $abjeicm: 
Major, and the Predicate in the Minor whiclr mak 
the firſt Figure.. 

Or it is the Predicate in the Major and Minor,whid 
makes-the ſecond Figure: ' © 0 


Oc it is the Subjete bvehs-tn' the. ons andthe 00h F 


which''\makes the:third Figure. 

Or it is the Predicate in the Major and the Siah 
iu the. Minor, which makes the founh Figure. ' 
being certain, that what ſufhces neceſlarily to mik 


x true-Sjllogiſm, may be. ſometimes concluded/in 


this manner,  We' ſhall: produce Examples aft 


wards. 


Nevenbicleſs becauſe ndthing ' can be provil 


from-this\fourth Manner, but after a manner, nc 
very natural, Ariftorle and his followers have not al 


low'd:the name of Figure toithis Made. Yer 6: 


lex mbintains the contrary : So that it is clear tb 3 


Diſpute. is only abourwords, which is to-be deciddd, 
when they-ſhall both: \, vents they\mean by til 


word. Fi 
gure.. * 


[ 
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But they moſt certainly lye under amiſtake, who 


Kike for the fourth Figure:(which they - accuſe Ari- 


not to. have! underſtood); thoſe Sytlogiſms, 


+ pherein th2 Major and: Minor are tranſpos d. as 


Dewey Body - is divifible, 
Every thing that # diviſible 1s imperſeR2. 
Therefore, every Body 1s imperfett. 
| admire Gafſendus ſhould fall into this ſnare, . For 


- Wiridiculous to take for the Major of a Syllogiſtm, 


- 


74 


a | 


he 


But 


he Propoſition which firſt appears, and for the Mi- 
or-the ſecond-Propelition- For ſo we might as well 
ake the Concluſion for the major, or the Minar 
} an Argument, .becauſe it is 'oft times the firſt or 
cond of the Propoſitions that compoſe it : as in 
hele Verſes of+ Horace the: Conclufion is the-fibſt;the 
nor the ſecond, and the Major the.third. 
Dui melior hs qui liberior ſit avaro, 
" Intriv1rs fixum cum ſe dimitit ad aſſem, 
Non video :1 nam qtu cupiet, metuer quoque or 
Lui metuens vivit, liber mibi non erit un | 
Ul which may be reduc'd into this Syllogilin. yp. 
He that lives under continual Apprehenfiens is not free. 
Every covetous man lives under continual Apprehenſions. 
Therefore, n0' covetou man' is free: 

Therefore there is no regard to be had to-the ſim- 


le Local Diſpoſition of the Propolations, which 


wake no change in the IntelleA. But we are to-take 
rSyllogiſms-of the firlt Figure, all thoſe where 
ae Middle 'Ferm. is. the. Subject of the Propoſition, 
re.is: found the greater Term or Predicate = 

the 
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the Conclufion-z and the Predicate in that Propo- 
fition where is found the lefſer 'Term, or the Sub 
je& of the Concluſion. And fo thoſe are'to be te 
kon'd Syllogiſms 'of the fourth Figure, -where mit 
dle Termy's the predicate in the Major,and the Snb-W 
jet in the Minor. And fo bercafier we. ſhall cl 
'em, hoping no body wilf take it ill, becauſe we 
give *em fair notice before hand, that we do nc 
underftand by this. word Figure, .any thing mc 

than a different Diſpoſition of the middle Term. 


—— 


& ' 


CHAP. V. 
The. Rules, Modes .and Foundations of tl | 


firſt Figure. 0] 


HE-firſt Figure is that where the Midde 

Term is the Subject of the Major and the 

Predicate of | the Minor. And this Figure has tyv 
Rutes. | 


I. RU LE. 


The Minor muſt be Affirmative. 

For were it Negative, the Major would be Ati 
mative by rhe third-general Rule,and the conclalion 
Negative by the fifth. Therefore the. greater Teri 
would be taken Univerſally in the Concluſion, as b# 
ing a Negative, and-particularly in the Major, 'be 
cauſe it is the predicate of -it in this. Figure, 

wW 
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-ould be the Major Affirmative : - Which is con- 
ry to the ſecond Rule, which forbids concluding 


""Wfrom a Particular to a General. This Reaſon alſo 
" Wakes place in the third Figure, where the greater 
"WTcrm is the predicate in the Major. 


2. RULE. 


The Major muſt be Univerſal. | 
For the Minor 'being affirmative by the prece- 
Wing Rule, the middle'Term which is the Predicate 
W fir is there raken particularly , therefore it muſt 
te Univerſal in the Major where it is the. SubjeR, 
zhich renders it Univerſal ; otherwiſe it would be 
= twice particularly againft the fiſt General 
e 

"That there can he but four Modes in the firſt Figure. 


The Demonſtration. 


We have ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that 
tere can be but ten concluding Modes. - Bur. of 
Miheſe ten Modes A.E. E. and A.O. O. are exclu- 
Wed by the firſt Rule of this Figure. 
LAI. and O. A. O. by the ſecond, where the 
yor is to be Univerſal. 
A. A.I. and E. A. O. are excluded by the fourth 
orollary of the General Rules. For that the lefler 
Term being the Subje&t of the Minor, it cannot 
& Univerſal, but the concluſion may be Univerſal 
| Mliewie 
&F And ſo by Conſequence there remains but theſe 


nlFfour Modes, 
2. Afhr- 


- 'Y 4 Logzc == c \PareM. 


| AAA. , WW: 7 
Le Alrmatve 009,24 dep"! 2 Th 
A. I. I E. I. O, 
-; Which we are to Demonſtrate; 
[Theſe four Modes,-to the end they may bethe 
more eafily retain'd in Memory, have been deno- 
ted by certain artificial words; of which the three 
Syllebles denote -the three*Propofitions ; and the 
vowel of each Syllable the mode of - the Propoſit- 
ons. ' So thar theſe three words have this Conne 
nience in the Schools, that they ſhew the entire 
{ -Species of -the Syllogiſm, which withour it coulf 
-not- be-'done* 'withour along Circumlocution & , 
: words: 
B A R-Whoever ſu fer to die for Hunger thoſe wh 
he ought to preſerve, is a Homicide. 
B A-.Al! Rich Men who. do not give Alms in publil 
. neceſſities ſuffer thoſe to die with Hun 
© +" whom"they ought to preſerve, Ergo, *'_ 
RA. Toes are Homicide. | ; 
CE. No umpenitent Robber can expe to be ſavd. 
L A- All thoſe who dye after they have ent | 
themſelves with the goods of the Chu 
without Reſtitution, are impenitent Robben, 
RENT. Therefbre none of thoſe can wes h 
+1. Saved. * | 
| D'A- Whatever makes for Salvation % fot 
$ork ; geous. \ s 
R I. .Some Afﬀfiitions make for Salvation. +. 
'1. "Therefore there are Afuticons that are ad 
tageous, 


—_— 
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F FE Whatever # attended with a juft \Repentancs 
nod 20 te deſired. 

R I. a are ſome Pleaſures that are attended 
| Wh juſt” Repentumce. * 
0. Therefore there -are' fome Pleaſures that are not 
1 ag beidefired: 
Now in'vegard thac- in this Figure the greater 
Term i denied 'or- afirmed of the middle Term 
"then Univerſally y.afirn'd afterwards in'the Minor 
of the-leſſer Term, or the Subject of the Conchu- 
fon,” it-is clear that: it''is only founded upon two 
Principles, the one, for Moods Afrmatiye; the 
-diher forthe Negative Moods: - 

The Principle of the Moods Aﬀfimirive.” 
'- 'FPhatever aprees wth an Tara taken Univerſally, Pp 
grees with all whatever that ' Tdea # dffirm'd of, whe- 
Af ther 3t be the Spbjef of that Idea, or comprehended 
within its Extenſion 5 For theſe I are Sy- 
"nonimons.''' © 
' "Thus"the Tdea of Animal agrees with all Men, 
ay itaprees alſo with all the Ethiopians. This 'Ptin- 
a cple” has been” ſo explain'd in the Chapter where 
us ve have'treated of affirmative Propolitions, that 
mW there is no need of any farther. Expoſition: Ir ſhall 
* = c& 10 add. that in the Schools it is exprefs'd. i in 
”w ſe Teriis, That which agrees with the. Conſequent, 
jo noul with the Antecedenr ;” and that by” the” Term 
Wl Coſequent is meant a general Idea that is affirm'd of 
another, for that in effect the Predicate is drawn by 
Conſequence from the Subject. If he be a Man he 
s an Animal, 
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The 


The Ground of the Negative Mades. 


That which « anied of an Idea taken Univerſal, i 
denied of all that is affirm'd of that Idea. 

A Tree is denied of all Animals, it is therefor 

. denied of-all Men, becauſe they. are Animals; ., 
Ir is thus exprefs'd. in. the Schaols , | hateryy 
denied of the Conſequent, '13 denied of the Antecedm 
'That which has been already ſpoken in the C ur 
ter of Negative Benpolipons, is the reaſon we {i 
no more here. 

It is to be obſerved that poly the firſt Figur 
concludes in_ 4.E.I.Q.- :. . 

And that only the ſame F) ;gure concludes in 4” 
"The reaſon of it is, for that to the end the conclulliſ* 
on may be Affirmative, there is a necefliry that thi 
lefler term ſhould be generally taken in the Mina” 
and by conſequence that it ſhould be the SubjetF® 
.ir, and that the Minar term fhould be the. Predicuy® 
* of jt ; from whence it comes to paſs that the mide 
Tam j is taken particularly.. It muſt be cheres 
taken generally in the Major (by the firſt gene 
Rule) and by Conlequence i it muſt be the Subj 
' of it. Now this is the nature of; the firſt Fi 
that the middle Term i 1s the Subjedt in. the M E 7 
" and the Predicate 3 in the Migor.. 


", k 


1 


i 
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CHAP. VL 


he Rules, Modes and Principles of the 
Second Figure. 


HE fecond Figure is that where the mid- 
dle :Ferm | is twice - pretlicared. And from 
ence it follows that to the end it may concluds 
"Wneceffarily,- ir ought to obſerve theſe two Rules. 


8. KU LE 


One of | the two firſt Propoſutions, muſt be Negative, 
Wd by Conſequence, ſo muſt alſo be the Conciufton by 
We Sixth General Rue. | 

MW For if they were both Affirmarive, the midd'e 
erm, -which is always the Predicate would be 
uken twice particularly -contrarily to the firſt ge- 


eral Rule. 
 _( - 


The Major muſh be Univerſal, 
For the Concluſion being Negative, the greater 
ty erm ſhall be raken Univerfally. Now the ſame 
ao Term is the Subject of the M:jor. Therefore ir 
"Wephr to be Univerſal, and by Conſequence reuder 
Wie Major Univei fal. 


gDemonitration, 
ANY That there can be but four Modes in the Second Figwre 
M Or 


—_— — | — — 
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Ot the ten concluding Modes, the four Afr. 
mative are excluded by.the ſeeond Rule of this Fi 
Kure, that one of the Premiſey ought to be Negs 
rive, 

O.A.O. is excluded by the ſecond Rule, that the 
major ought to be Univerſal. 

E. A.O. is excluded. for the ſame Reaſan, ayin 
the farlt Figure, becauſe the lefler Term is the Sb 
z&t in the Minor. 

So that only theſe four Moods remain. 


. EA.E. | E. I. O. 
Ye General 2 Paricular 


A.E.E. A. Q. O. : 
Which jour Modes are © comprehended unde 
theſe Artificial Words. 
CE- No Lyar 1s to be behev'd. 
SA- Every good Max is to bs believd. 
R E. Therefcre no: good Man is a. Lyar. 
CA. All thoſe that belong to Feſus Chriſt , 
the Fleſh. 


= & a os £ rn 


M E S- All thoſe that lead a Lift of Pleaſure and Vp! 
luptuouſneſs, dg net Crucafie themſelves. 
FRE S. Therefore nee of thoſe belong to Feſtus Chrif ry 


F ES. No Vertue 18 contrary to the Love of Truth 

T 1 There is a Love of Peace which #x contra!) 

| the Love of Truth. 

NO. Therefore there is a Love of Peace, which 

not Vertne. 

B A.  Ail Vertue us accompanied #Q@th Diſcretion. 

RO. There are ſcme ſorts of Real that are nt 
companied with Prudence. 4 


— 
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"CO, Therefore all forts of Zeal are not Vertuzs, 

þ The foundation of this ſecond Figure. 

i It would be cafe ro reduce all theſe forts: of 
Arguments to one Principle, ſhould we make uſe 

ie MWof many words. But it is more advantageous 

to reduce two to one Principle, and two to ant 

other, becauſe their Dependance and Connexion 

with theſe -two' principles, will- thereby be made 

out more Clear and Immediate.” 


Cana 


The Pranciple of the firſt ' Arguments in Ceſare 
and Feſtino. 

Gr The firſt of thefe Principles, is that which ſerves 

Willo as a Foundation for Negative Arguments of | 
the firſt Figure, -Thae' whatever is "denied of a Uni- 
verſal Idea , is alſo denied of whatever the Idea is 
ajprm'd, that is of all the Subjefts of that Idea. 
For it 1s clear, that all the Arguments in Ce- 
we, and Feſttmo are grounded upon this Princi- 
ple. For example, to ſhew thar-no good Man 
8a Liar ; I have afiumd # be beheved of -eve- 
Iy gcod Man, and I have denied a Liar, of eve- 
1 Man to be believed Saying no Liar is to be 
Rlicved, I confeſs the way of denying is ſome- 
what indirect ; for when Lyar is to be denied of 
the perſon ro be believ'd, ro be beizev'd is d:inicd 
of Lyars. But (when Univerſal Negative Pro» 
pobrions are ſimply converted; by genying the Pre- 
dicate of a Subjedt Univerſal, the Univerial Sub- 
kt of the Predicate is a'ſo der.icd.” 
M 2 


ci 
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This ſhews us however that the Arguments nfl 
*Cefare are in ſeme manner indirect, {ince that which: 
ought to-be-denied,is not deryed but indireAly. Bu 
.becauſe that.does not binder the IntelleEt from cons 
prehending eaſily and-clearly the force of the Ar 
gument, -they may paſs for direCt, it this word my 
l1gnifie a-clear and natural Argument. 

This thews us alſo-that theſe two- Modes of (+ 
fare and Feſtino nothing differ from the two Modes: 
the firſt Figure, Celarent and Ferio, only that the 
Major is converted. -But tho we may ſay that he 
Negative Modes of the firſt Figure are more 4 
ret, it often happens nevertheleſs that rhefe ty 
Modes of the ſecond Figure that are anſwerable t 
Em, are both more natural and more ecaſie to: beuv 
.derſtood. For example, as to what we hrſt propoy! 
tho the dire order of Negation requird, that willff 
thould have ſaid, no perign that is to be believdi 
.a Lyar, which had made an Argument in Celarnl 
yet it 1s more clear to the Underſtanding, that: ] 


Ls Hs... =. TO — yer4< 


L.yar is to be believ'd. 


The Grounds of the Arguments in Cameſtres ami 
Barocco. 


In theſe two Modes the middle Term is affirm 
of the predicate of the Concluſion , and denied 
the Subje&t, which ſhews that they are dire 
.grounded upon this Principle. Mhatever # cor 
Hended in the Extenſion of an Univerſal Idea , aynt 
with none of the Subjets of which .that # denied. 1 
Predicate of a Negative Propeſition being taken accord 


"1 
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to its full Extent; as has been provd in the ſecond 
Part. 

True Chriſtian is comprehended under the ex- 
tent of Charitable, in regard every true Chriſtian 
is Charitable. Charitable is denied of one that has. 
no pity upon the Poor, and therefore a true Chrie- 
tan is. denied to have no pity unon the Poor whick - 
o, produces this Argument. 
ll £2277 True Chriſtzan i Charitable : 
tl No perſon without pity toward the Poor us Charitable, 

ll Therepre n0 perſon without Pity toward the Poor #% 4- 
n true Chriſtian. 


S i = 8-2: Ji If» 


= 


We # 
CHAP. VII. 


"She Rules, Modes and the Grounds of the 
Third Figure. | 


*N the third Figure, the middle Term is twice - 
the Subject. Whence it follows. 


''*,. & WW 


That the Minor ought to be Affirmative. | 
Which we have prov'd by the firft Rule of the 
arſt Figure ; becauſe that both in the one and the c= 
Fer the predicate of the concluſion is predicate in 
Fae Major, | 


M 3 2. RULE 
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There is no concluding but Particularly. 


For the Minor being always Aſirmativeh, the 
ſeffer Term, which is the predicate is particular 
therefore cannot be. Univerſal in the Concluſmn, 
where it i the Subject ; which would be to con» 
clude a General from a Particular. 


Demenſtration. 


That there can be but ſix modes in the third Figure. 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. E,E. and A, 
O. O. are concluded. by the firſt Rule of this Fi 
gure, that the Miner cannot be Negative. 
A.A.A. E.A.E. are excluded by the ſecond Rule, 
that the Concluſion cannot be general. 
So that only ſix Modes remain. | 
. +, C&4AL. E A.0 
2. Aﬀrrmatve.gA LI. 2- Neg. 2 E 1.0. 
LAI O. A. 0. 
All rheſe Modes are reduc'd under lx arrifciy 
words, tho in another order. 
D A- The Diviſibility of Infinite matter cannot be 
comprehended. 
R A- The Divifiblity of Infinite matter is moſt ctr 
tain, 
PT I. Therefore there are ſame muſt certain things 
which are MOLILNE > 
F E. No man can deſert himyelf- 
L AP. Every man is an Enemy to kimſelf. - 
1 ON. Therefore ſome Enemies cannot be deſerted. | 
. D : 
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D DI. There are ſome wicked Men that abound in row” 

SA- All wichsd Mtn are miſerable. 

M 15S. Therefore ſorae' miſarable 7 abound in 
Health. © 

D A- - Every Servent of God — 

T il- There are Servants of God that are Pooy. 

Sl. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are 
Fengs. 

B O- There are ſome ſorts. of 4nper not to be blam'd. 

CAR- 4! Anger 5s, a Paſſion. | 

DO. Therefore ſome Paſſions are not to be blam' d. 

F E- Ns abſurdities are Elegant: ( 

R [- . There are abſurdities im Figures. 

SON. Therefore there are Figures —_ are not Elgos 


$ - The Gramd of the: third Figure. 


The two Terms in the Concluſion being Attri- 
butes in the Conclufion ', and fix'd to the ſame 
Term in the Premiſes, which ſupply the place 
of a middle Term, the "Aﬀicmative modes of this 
Figure may be reduc'd under this principle. 


The Ground of the Ajurmative Mides. 


Wen two Terms may be affirmed of one and the ſame 
thing, the one Term may be affirmed of the other parti-- 
eulerly, 

For being uniced with the ſame thing; becauſe 
they both agree with it ; it follows that they are 
fmerimes united together, and-therefore the one 


may affirm of the other particularly. But tha t we 
M 4. . may 


—_——— 
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may be aflured. that two terms are afhirm'd of ons 
and the ſame thing; the. middle' Term: mw: bet. 
ken univerſally, For ſhouldit be taken twice par 
cularly, they: would be thowght robe two ſeveral 
parts of one. common Term, which would not'k fl £ 


the ſame thing.  . 
The Ground of the Negative Modes. 


Fen of the two Terms the. one may be denied ; the oth 
affirmed of the ſame thing , the one may be denied of 
the. other particularly. 

For it is certain they are not always conjoin'd 
when they are not united in this thing. Therefore 
the one may ſometimes be denied of the' other, that 
15, that the one may be denied of the other taken 
particularly-;, bur for: the ſame'reaſon, the middle 
Term muſt be always taken univerſally, that i 
may be one and ihe fame thing. 


_ I” 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Modes of the fourth Figure. 


H E fourth Figure is that wherein the mi 
dle Term is the predicate of the Major, and 
the Subject in the Minor ; bur- it is ſo-regular, that 
ir is hardly worth while to ſet down the Rules, were 
| jt not that-nothing may be wanting -to-demonſtrate 
all the ſimple.Modes of Arguments. | 


'2. RULE 
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t: RULE. 


When the Major is Affirmative, the Minor is always 
Univerſal. 

For the middle Term is taken particularly. in the 
Major Afthirmative. And therefore by the firſt Ge- 
neral Rule, ir muſt be raken Univerſally i in the Mi- 
nor, becauſe it.is the SubjeCt of ir. 


\ 2 RULE. 


—= 


- When the Miner: #s Affirmative ;_ the Conclufion is 
abays Particular, 

For the lefler Term is the Predicate in theMinor: 
And by conſequence it is taken particularly when it 
s Aftrmativez whence it follows by the ſecond 
General Rule, that ir ought to be allo particular in 
lhe conclufion,, which renders it particular, as being 


the a—_—_ of it. 
2. RULE. 


In the Negative Modes the Major muſt be General. 

For -the concluſion being Negative, the greater 
Term is there taken generally. And therefore by 
the ſecond General Rule, it muſt be taken ge netaliy 
nthe Premiſes. Now it iis the, Subject of the Me 
Pr, as well as in the Figure, ard ew" AE by 
kquence as well here as in the ſecond. Figure, | being 
"ms taken, it wult render the major Gene- 
al, 

'Y! J Phan 
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Demonſtrations 


That there can be but five Modes in the fourth Figue. 
Of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and A.0. 


O. are excluded by the firſt Rule. Þ 
A. A. A. and E. A. F. by the ſecond, i 
O. A. O. by the third. 2 
So that only five remain; 4 

A.A.1. AEM; 

2. Affirmative, 0 2.Neg. YE. A.0W ; 

IL A.I. E.IOW, 
Theſe five Figures are reduced under theſe fir: fi 

artificial words. a 

B A R- All miracles of Nature are ordinary. y 

B A- What is ordiriary does n0t move us. 

R I.. Therefore ſome things do not move us which ar 1 

Miracles of Nature: © ; 


C A- All the evils of this Life are tranſitory. 

LEN- All tranſitory Evils are not to be fear d. 

'TES. Therefore no Evil of this Life is an Evil toh 
fear d. 

D I- Some Fools ſpeak Truth. 

B A- Whoever ſpeaks Truth, is worthy to be admired. 

'T I S. Therefore there are Dons to be admired, hi 
ceaſe not however to be Fools, 

FES. No vertue is a tiataral quality. h 

P A- Every natural quality has God for its Author. 

M O. Therefore ſome Natural qualities that have Gol 
for their Author, are not Vertues, 

FRE: ' No miſerable Perſon is content. 
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SI There are contented Perſons that are Ponr. 
SOM. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are-not- 
Miſerable. 

It_is to be obſerved that theſe five modes are 
generally denoted by theſe words, Baralipton, Ce-- 
lates, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Triſeſomorum ; which pro- 
ceeded from this,, that Ariſtotle not having made 
any ſeparated Figure cf .theſe Modes, they. are 
not look*d upon, but as indire&t modes of the hirit 
Figure, wherein the Concluſion was Inverted, the 
true Subject being the Term predicated. For which 
reaſon, they who follow'd that. Opinion, have pur 
for the farft Propefttion ,. thar wherein the Subject 
of the Concluſion enters, and: for the Minor, that. 
wherem the Predicate enters. 

And therefore to this farſt Figure they aſſigned 
nine Modes, four dire&,-and five indiret, which 
they reduced under theſe two Verſes. 


Barbara Celarent, Dariti, Ferio, Baralipton, 


| Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon, 


But in regard the concluſon being always ſup- 
poſed, as being that which is to be prov'd, cannot 
properly be faid to be ever inverted, we thought it 
mere advantageous to take always for the Major, 
the Propolition. where the Attribute of the Con- 
cluhon enters, which oblig & us-that we might put 
the Major firſt, to invert the order of the Syllables 
of thoſe Artificial words in this manner. ; 


Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Feſpaſmo, Friſeſon. 
A 


a 
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. A. Recapitulation of the ſeveral ſorts of Sylle- 
priſms. . 


From what has. been ſaid, we may-conclude that ' 


there are Nineteen forts of Syllogiſms, which may 
be variouſly divided, 


Generals 5. C Afﬀirm. 7: 
T. Into 4%.(2.- 2 Into | 


Particulars 14- ian 6 
As 1. | 
2. Into ſuch as conclude: - > 4 
O. 8. 


4- According to ſeveral Figures, in ſubdividing 
*em by the Modes, which has already been ſuffir 
ently done by the explication of every Figure. - 

5. On the contrary according to the Modes in 
fubdividing 'em by the Figures, which will produce 
Nineteen ſpecies of Syllogiſms , becauſe there ar 
three Modes, of which every one conclude in one 
Figure only ; fix, of which every one concludes in 
two Figures ; and one that concludes in all the four 


CHAP. IX. 

Of complex Syllogifms, and how they ma 
be Fikeed ws common Sy!ogiſms , ant 

how judged by the ſame Rules. 


T E muſt confeſs, that if there be any thing 

wherein Logic does good , there is much 
more whereia it does miſchief : and we muſt 6 
know 


A 
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knowledge at the fame- time, that there are none 
to whotn ir does more Injury than thoſe who vain+ 
tl glorioully affe&t ro appear moſt excellent in the Art. 
7 For this AﬀeQtation it ſelf being a mark” of a Wir 
mean,. and of little Solidity, it happens uſually 
that white they employ their whole- time rather up- 
onthe bark of Rules, - than in the Study of 'goed 
Fence, they are. eaflily- induced to rejeft, as evil 
Arguments ſuch as are very good, -not having dif- 
cretion enough to accommodate them to the Rules 
themſelves, which only ſerve to deceive them, be- 
og but imperfectly underſtood. wr 
ol To avoid this Vanity which ſavours-ſo' nfbch of 
+  Pedantry ſo unbecoming: a generous Spirit, we 
ought to examine the fſolidity of an Argument ra- 
in I ther by the Light of Reaſon, than by Forms. And 
x: I one of the ways to ſucceed is, when we meet with 
ne ny difficulty, to form other Syllogiſms of the ſame 
ne cature upon different Matters, and when it clearly 
in zppears+ro' vs that they conclude right, to conſider 
ur. only true! Sence. © -For then, if we find any thing 
—j that does nor ſeem conformable to Rules, we ought 
" I father to believe *cis the Defect of our Underſtand- 
ng, and not that they are contrary to Rule. 
' Butthoſe are the Arguments of which it is moſt 
difficult ro make'a true Judgment; and in which it 
smoſt'eafie to be deceived, which as we bavealrea- 
ly ſaid, are call'd Complex'd, not fimply, becauſe 
they conlift of complexed propoſitions; but becauſe 
the Ternis of the Concluhon being complex'd, 
HF vere not taken entirely in any of the premiſes to 


be 
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be Join'd-' with the middle Term, but _ with 


part of one of the Terms. | As ia this Mw. ! 
The- Sun 58 4 thing Infon/ible. By 
The Perſians adore the Sur. 5 
Therefore the Pesl1ans adored 4 thing Iſenfble...__ \ 
Where we find that the concluſion having for in; 
Predicate, adored « thing Iyſenſable, there is' but os 
part in the Major, that. is a thing Iaſenſtvle, ad; 
aderd in the Minor. t 


As to theſe Syllogiſms therefore we ſhall do tno 

hi 

Firſt, we ſhall ſhew how they may be reduced 
to Incomplex'd Syllogilms, of which we have ſpe 
ken hitherto, that: we may; be ableto examin 'en 
by the ſame Rules. > 

In the fecondi place we ſhall demonſtrate, that 
there may be general Rules given for the quick. Ex 
amination of the Truth, or Falſhood of theſe Sy 
logilns, without the help of ReduCtion. 

And indeed it is a ſtrange thing, | that alchough 
Lagic be io highly: valued above its deſerts, evea 
to maintain that it is abſolutely neceliary. for the 
Acquilition of the Sciences, it is yet {0 ſuperficially 
handled, that there has been nothing faid- of tholt Wt 
Things which are moſt uſeful ia ir. For they gene 
rallyicontent-themfelves with giving Rules for-fint 
ple. Sylogiſms, which, ate- ſo:xlear, that no: bedf 
ever-thought to propofe them ſeiouſly 3 in any Di 
courſe; tor whoever minded ſuch a Sylogiſm,4 
this ? Every Man -is an Animal, Peter is a Man, 
therefore Peter is an Animal. _ 
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Bur they, never trouble themſeives to apply- the 
Rules of SyMogifms to Arguments, whoſe Propo- 
frions are Complex'd, tho? it be oft-rimes very dif- 
fculr, and that rhere are many Arguments of this 


ENature, which appear to be' falſe ; but yet are ve- 


ry tree. Beſides thar theſe forts - of Arguments are 
much more in uſe than” thoſe that are entirely ſim- 
ple; which is'more ealte to be ſhewn by Examples ' 
than Rules. 


1. EXAMPLE. 


For Example, we have affirm'd that all Propso- 
fions - compoſed of Verbs Active, are in ſome 
manner complex'd;,' and of theſe Propofitions oft- 
times Arguments are fram'd, whoſe form and force 
of nckbiing. it is a hard matter to underſtand ; 

4 1n this, ' 
The Divine Law commands ws to honour Kings. 
William the Third # King. 

Therefore the: Divine Law commands us to honout 

William the Third. 

Some Perſons wanting Judgment, have accuſed 
theſe ſorts of Syllogiſms of being defeQive. ' Be- 
cuſe, ſay they, they are conpoted of pure Afhr- 
mitives inthe ſecond Figure, whſthy is an eſſential 
defet. Bur theſe' Perſons plainly make it appear, 
that they conſulted! more the Letter and outward 
Rind of Rules, than the Light of Reaſon by which 
theſe Rules were found ot ; for this Argument is 
b true and concluding, that if it'were coritrary to 
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the Rule, it would be an Argument that the Rul 
it.ſelf- was falſe , and-not the Syllogilm. * 

I ſay then that this Syllogiſm is true ; for in thi 
propolation , the. Law of God commands us to hong 
Kings, the word Kings is taken generally for all 
Kingygin.particular, and by. conſequence M/illiamthe 
Third is of the Number of thoſe Kings, whom the 
' Law of God commands us to Honour. 

In the Second place I ſay, that the ward Kay 
which is the middle Term, is not the Predicate in 
this Propoſition, The Law of God commands us to bv 
nour Kings, though it be join'd to the. predicate Com 
mand:s, tor that 'which is truly - the . Predicate,” is 
afirm'd and agrees with the Law of God.. 2. The 
predicate is reftrain'd to the ſubjeR... Now the Wp 
word King is not reſtrain'd in this propoſition, Thi jv 
Divine Law commands ut. to honour Kings, becauſec Mi 
- 1s taken generally. | 
If therefore any.one demand where the myſtery Mi 

- lies, That that word is-the ſubje& of another pro-Wlu 
- poluion enyelopped: in the former. | For wheniWun 
ſay, The Lam of God commands us. zo Honour King), | 
attribute Command to the Law, and Honour to Kingy, 
as if I-ſhould have. ſaid, - The Law. of Gad Command 
that Kings ſhould be honow'd., ; to 
Moreover in this Concluſion, the - Law of. Gad Wrul 
commands us to-honour. Ham the Third. Haljon Wl 
the Third is not the. Predicate,, though..joind to 
the predicate'; but on the contrary the ſubje&t 
the latent propoſition, as if I had ſaid, the Law Fo 
of God commands that Hlliam the Third ſhould beW gu 
honour. | by 
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So then the propolutions being unfolded in this 


manner. 

The Divme Law commands that Kings ſhould -be ho- 
wired, 
William the Third is a King. 

Therefore the Divine Law commands that William 
the Third be honoured. 

[t is clear, that the whole Argument conhiſts in 
theſe propoſitions. © 

Kings ought to be beinwct 

William the Thirdis a King. 

Therefore William the Third -__ to be honoured. 

And that this propoſitzon, the Divine Law com-- 
mrands, which appear'd ro be the principle, is only a 
propoſition incidem to the Argument, which is 
pindco the Affirmation of which the Law of God 
$7 proof, -. 

Andir is alfoclear, thatthis Spllogiſin beloogy to 
he firſt Figure-in Barbara, the fingular Terms, Wil 
lam the Third, paſſing for Univerſa), as being taken 
nie entire Extent. 


Mm Example, 


For the fame Reaſon this Argument which ſeems 
tobe of the ſecond Figure, ns conformable to the 
rules of rhat Figure is invalid. 
We ought to believe the Scripture. 
Tradition 35 no Scripture. 
'. Therefore we ought not to believe Tradition. 
For i ought to have been reduced to the firſt Fi- 
pure, as thus. th 
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The Scripture ought to be belitved. 

Tradition 3s not the Scripture. 

| Therefore Tradition is not-40 be belreued.. 
Now there is nothing concluded from a Neg 


Minor in the firſt Figure. 
2. EXAMPLE. 


There are other Arguments which ſeems tg be 
purely Affirmative in the ſecond Fighres- whichat 
verthelels are moſt concluding z as thus,-- - | * 

Every good Shepherd is ready 10 lay deten bed Lif fl 
bis Sheep. © 

But there are now adexe fego Shepherds who are rea 
to lay down their Lives for their Sheep. 

Therefore there are now adays few good Shepherd- 

New . that whick makes this Argument good 
this, T hat there is no Conclufion afhrmatively, Wt 
in appearance; for the Minor is an Exchufive Pr 
poſition which contains in ics Sence this Negati 
Several Shepherds now adays are not ready to lay 
their Lives for their Sheep. And the Concluſion 6 
duces it ſelf to this Negative, Several Shepherds m 
days are not good Shepherds. 


4 EXAMPLE. 


Here is an Argument, which being of the fn 
Figure, ſcems to have a Minor Negative, and yd 
its very true. 

All they, from whone whas they delight in camut 
taken away by force, are ſafe from the aſſaults of 7 


Sroines: 
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| But from thoſe, twho love God alone, thoſe things in 
.. Wphich they delight cannot be taken away. - 

Therefore all they who love God alone, are free from 
» Wile aſſaults of their Enentes. 

That which makes this Argument good is, that 
the Mimor is not Negative but in appearance, being 
really Affirmative. | 

For the SubjeCt of the Major, which oughr to 


4 be the Predicate of the Minor, is not, They from 


464d 


whom can be taken what they delight in ; but quite 
rcontrary, they from whom thoſe Things cannot be 
taken, Now this is that which is affirm'd of thoſe 
Mitat love none but God alone, according to the 
Sence of the Minor. 

Bl New all they who love none but God alone, dre of the 
{Number of thoſe from- whom. that which they delight in 
came: be taken away. Which is. viſibly an &fhrma- 

ive Propolucion. 


5. EXAMPLE. 


off And this happens alſo when the Major is a Pro- 
polition Excluſive; as thus, 

The Friends of God are only happy. 

Now there are ſome Men who are not the Friends of 


Therefore there are ſome Rich Men that are not happy. 
For the Particle only is the reaſon that the firſt 

Propoſition of this Syllogilm is. equivalent 10 theſe 

v0, The Friends of God are happy, but ather Martals, 


(70 are not the Friends of God, ave nod happy. $l 
ut Now 
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Now in regard-the force of the Argument de 
pends upon_ the ſecond Propofition, the Ming 
which-ſeem'd to be Negative becomes Afﬀfirmatiye 
becanſe the Subject of the Major, which ought t 
be the predicate in the Minor, 1s not the Frie 
of God, but they who are not the Friends of God: 
ſo that the Syllogiſm ought to be-reduced into thi 

Tem 7 

All thoſe who are not the Friends of God are 

happy En | 
But there are ſome Rich Men who are not in t| 
number of thoſe who are the Friends of God. 

Therefore there are ſome Rich Men who are not hayy: 

Now becauſe it is not neceſſary to expreſs the Mk 
nor in this manner, but: that the form of a Neg: 
tve Propoſition may be allow'd ir, therefore it. 
the ſame thing to ſay Negatively, as affirmative 
Iy,that a Man is of the number of thoſe wha are t« 
the Friends: of God. 


6. Example. 


There are-many other Syllogiſms of the- ſams 
Nature, whoſe Propoſitions appear Negative, and 
yer-they are true, becauſe there is one which is nat 
Negative but in appearance, and which is reallf 
affirmative, aswe ſhall make appear by this Exan- 
ple. 

That which has not Parts cannot periſh by the diſſe 
lution of Parts. 

The Soul has no Parts. 
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Therefore the Soul cannot periſh by the diſſolution of 


nor acts. 
vel There/are ſome who bring theſe ſorts of Syllo- 
Mims to ſhew that that ſame Logical Axiom ( no- 
nutting is'to be concluded from pure Nagarives is 
vue) 15 not true. But they did not conlider that 
Mz to the Sence,, the Minor of this Syllogiſm and 
Mothers of the ſame nature is Affirmative, becauſe 
Wh: middle Term which is the Subje&t' of the Ma- 
Wor, is its predicate. Now the Subje&t of the Ma- 
"Wor is not, Fhatever has Parts, but whatever has no 
parts. And fo the Sence of the. Minor is, Orr Soul # 
lc thing which bas no parts, which is an Affirmative 
Propoſition of a Negative Predicarte. IS 
"The ſame Perſons prove that theſe Syllogiſms are 
*Wconcluding by theſe Examples. 
John 5s not rational. 
Therefore John # not a Man. 
No Animal ſees, 
Therefore John does not ſee. 
But they ought to conſider that thoſe Examples are 
only Enchymenes.; and no Enthymene concludes, bur 
by vertue of a Propoſition ſubintelleRed, and con- 
kquently ought to be reſerved in the Mind, though 
not expreſſed. Now in both theſe Examples, the 
Propofition ſubintelleCted is neceffarily Affirmative, 
u thus, Every Man. 3s reaſonable, John is not ree- 
ſmable, Therefore John is no Man; - and every Man 
u an Animal, no' Animal ſezs, therefore no Man ſees. S0 
that it cannot- be'ſaid theſe Syllogiſms are purely 
Negative :. And by Conſequence Enthymenes which 


never 
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never conclude but becauſe they.incloſe. the wha 


Syllogiſms in the Mind of the Argumentator, & 
not be brought as an Exampie to thew rbat1ome$f 
logilms purely Negative, truly conclude. | 


CHAP. A. 


A General Principle by the help of hh 

' "without any other Reduttion to Figures! 
Modes the Truth or Falſhood of all Syllh 
gijms may be known. 


| TE have” ſeen bow to judge . of 'Cc ke 


_ Syllogiſms, . whether condufive.or' of 
Qtive; by reducing them to the forms of ny 
Syllogilms, and examining them by the come 
Rules. But as it isnor likely that our Underiats 
ſhould ſtand in need of that ReduRion,.to:yur J 
the force of Syllogilms, ſo. we bethought o1 our 
that there muſt be ſome more. General Auld 
.which. the Common. Rules depend,” by -which | 
ealie judgment may be given of the Truth or: 
{hood of all manner of Syllogifns. And my” 
which came znto our 'Thaughts. 


When a:Propoſuion, the:T Zath of. wh sf 


| 


for.clear,. is offerad:iv be:proveid, there iſeemsol j 
. This. 10..be dongz, t@ od outi.a's Propokeion wal 


known which confirens that,» which forithac - real 
may be called the Containing Propoſition. - © 


t 


- 
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But TR the firſt | cannot contain the Secand 
wreſly and in fo many Words ; for fo it would not 


Sole = different thitig and conſequently prove uſcleſs 
r the delucidation of the Firſt, it is neceflary that 


here ſhould be another propoſition, ro ſhow that 
be Containing Propoſition contains in effe&t that 0- 


Sr which is ro be proved,” and this Laſt may bean 
n{prcative Propoſition. 


In Affirmative Syllogiſms it is not much mate- 

al many times which is called the Containing Pro- 
ton, becauſe that both in ſome manner contain 
he Concluding Propoſttion, and for that they 

Nl my ſerve to ſhew that this is contain'd in the 


As fot Example, it I queſtion whether a vicious 


lin be happy, and arguethus. 

Every Shave to bis Paſſion is anbappy, 

. Every vicious Man ts 4 ſlave to his Paſſions, 
Therefore every wicious Man 15 unhappy. 

Now take 'gither of the Propoſitions and you }. 
wy fay that the one contains the Concluſion, and 


pat x other ſhews it. For the Major contains it, in 


pard that a Nave to bys Paſſions comprehe nds wici- 
w; "that is, that viczow is encloſed in its Extent, 
fy one of 1 its Subjes, as the Minor makes ma- 
fe 
| Nevertheleſs, when the Major is moſt common- 
Univerſal, ir is uſually look'd upon as the Con- 
2. Pro, rron, and the Mincrasthe e Applicarme. | 
"Afor egative Syllogiſms, whereas there is in 


thera but one & Negative Propoſition, and that the 


Nagative 
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Negative is properly encloſed in the Negation ar 
it ſeems that the negative Propoſition ought aly 
to be taken for the Contamer, and the A "tn 
for the Applicative; whether the Negative be til 
Major, as in Celarent, ferio, Ceſare, feſtino ; or wil 
ther it be the Minor as in Cameſtres and Bareco :. 
if I were to prove by this Argument, that no coll 
tous Man is happy. 
” Every happy Man #s content, 

No covetous Man 1s content, 

Therefore no covetous Man 3s happy. 

It is more natural to fay that the Minor, why 
is Negative, contains the Concluſion which is a 
Neparive, and that the Major demonſtrates it, F 
the Minor, No covetow Man #«: contented, totally | 
perating content from covetous, ſeparates al{olui 
PY ; lince according to the Mayor, happy is tata 
excluded in the extent of Content. © |: 

It is no difficult thing to ſhew, that all the Rug 
which we have given ſerveonly to ſhew that the Lal 
cluſion is contain'd in one of the firſt Propolitialliſh 
and that the other makes the thing clear. Andi 
Arguments are not defeQtive but when they fa 
obſerve that Rule, and always true when they 
obſerve it. For all theſe Rules are reduced tot 
Principal ones, which are the foundation of rhe 
the one, , That no Term can be more general in theU 
 cluſion than in the Premiſes, Now this viſibly 
pends upon this general Principle, that the Preml 
_ ought to' contain the Concluſion. Which al 
never be, if the ſame Tera being in the Prem 


% 
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d in the: Conchulion, there ſhould be leſs extckil 
epremiſes than 'in the Conclugon, For the lets 


meral never contains the more general, ſome men, 


contains All-men. 


ll The other Gegeral Rule is, That, the Middle Term 


eco be taken at leaſt once Univerſal, which de- 
$ upon this Principle, That the Concluſion ought 

bk contain'd in the Premiſes. For {uppoſe we were 
prove, That ſome. one friend of God is poor ; I lay, 
ſhall never evidently find, thar this Propoſition 
mains the.Concluſton, bur by another Propoſition, 
re the middle Term which'is Holy, may be ta- 

p niverſally; For it is vilable, that to the end'this 
Wpolition, ' Some Saint 4 poor, may contain the Con- 
Wlor ſore Friend of Gid is poor, it is requilite, and 
hoes thit the Term ſome” Holy Perſon, contains 
t Term ſome friend of God. For as to the other 
m both Propoſitions have it in common. But 
1 {the particular Term has no determined Exten- 
n; nor does. it certainly contain any thing beſides 
x it encloſes Within its comprehenſion an 


lod by conſtquence;o the end the Term, one 
WW £e:/on, may contain the Term, ſome Friend of 

it is requitire that Friend of God be contained 
hin the comprehenſion of- the Idea of Holby. 


Now 'wharever is" contained in the comprehen(i- 


pt an Idea, may . be univerſally affirmed of it. 

never” is contained in the . comprehenſi:n of 
cOldea' of # Triangle may be aftirmed''of 'all 'T'ri- 
Vc. Whatever: is contained in the Idea of Man, 
N may 
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may be affiras d of all Men. And by conſeque 
to the end that Friend of God may be enclosy 
the Idea of Holy, it is requilite rhat every hol. 
ſon be a friend of God Whence it follows that 
Concluſion, ſeme- friend of God,zs poor, cannat: 
contain'd in this Propoſition, ſome holy (Man. is ju 
when the middle Term Holy is taken partic 
but by vertue- of 2 Propolition where it may bej 
ken univerſally, ſince ir ought 'to ſhew that fa 
of 'G:d is contained in the comprehenhzon of hel 
of Holy, Which it cannot ſhew but'by afhray 
friend of God, of Holy, taken univerſally” 'thus, « 
holy perſon is a friend of God. And by conſequencens 
of the Premiſes would contain the Concluſa: 
the middie Term being taken particularly. inf 
of the Propoſitions , were not taken univerklly 
the orher. 


CHAP. XI. 


The Application of this General Princif 
ſeveral Syllogiſms "which ſeem to 


tricate. 


— 


Nowing then. by what we have already 
- in the Sccond Part, the meaning of confi; 
hentzon-and extent of Terms, by which it m 
Jjudg*d whether one * propoſition does or dot 
contain another, we may judg of the truth'0 


validity of all Syllogiſms,without conlidedag 
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ir it be imple. or compog'd, complex or incom- 
&, and. without. any regard to Figures or 
nes , by. this General. Principle. Some one 
the Propoſitions ought to contain the Con- 


fon and the other to'demonſtrate that which is 
ained. | 


I. Sylegi/m. 
T queſtion, whether this Syilogiſm be true. 
þ.s the duty of a, Chriſtian, not to praiſe thoſe that 
mt wicked Actions, 
But they who fiahe. Duels cammit a wicked Aftion, 
Therefare it is the duty of 4a Chriſtian not to com» 
ad thoſe that fight Duels. 
{ ſhould loſe rims in examining to what Mode 
Figure this Syllogilm ought to be reduced. And 
fore it1s ſufficient to con(ider. whether the Cons 
n be contained-in either of the two firſt Pro- 
tions; and. whether the other makes it . out, 
7 1 find that, the Major propoſttion has not any 
ag different from. the-coneluſion, but only there 
g.the ane, they who. commit wicked Attions, and in 
er they, mho fight Duels, 
Now that Propolitions' wherein there is commit» 
; y wicked AAions, will contain that wherein there 
fubting . Duels. provided that Committing wicked 
&ms, contains fighting Duels, 
Now * tis vitible. by the Sence, that the Term, 
Q mho Commit wicked Aftions, 18 taken Univerſal» 
and that.it extends to all that commits wicked 
x of what fort ſoever. $o that the Minor, They 
fight, Duels commit a wicked A#ion, mani. elting 


N 2 that 
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that fiehtimg Duels is contain'd under the Tewi 
Committing wicked Attions, it evidences alio thathh 


firſt Propolition contains the Concluſion, 


2 EXAMPLE 


T queſtion the Truth of this Syllogiſm. 
The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtzans, 
There are wicked Perſons who are Chriſtians, 


Perſons. 

To judg of this I am only to conſider, hath 
Major cannot contain the Concluſion, if the We 
Chriſtians be not generally taken for all Chriſty 
and nor for ſome Chriſtians only. For if the Gy 
promiſes Salvation only to ſome Chriſtians, it'd 
not follow that it promiſes Salvation to the wal 
who profeſs Chriſtiznity ; becauſe ſuch Chil 
may not be of the rumber of thoſe Chriſtia F 
whom the Goſpel promiſes Salvation. © Therth 
this Argument concludes well ; but the My 
falſe, it the word Chriſtians be taken for all 
an?. And it concludes ill, if-it be taken oy y. 
ſome Chriſtians ; ; for then the farſt Op 
not contain the Concluſion. 

But to know whether it ought 'to be raken'l 
' verfally, that muſt be examined by another'k 
which we have given in the ſecond part, 4 tl 
cl ſive 4s whatever is affirmed of 'em is taken 
ver /ally, when it is expreſſed indefinitely : BUY 
tho this Term , they that commit wicked” af 


Therefore the Geſpel promiſes Salvation to | > 


i 


g- 
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the firſl exampie, and Chriſtians in the' ſecond 
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Wins of the Predicates, yet they ſupply the place 


op Subje&ts, of which the other parts of the fame 
aWredicates are affirmed ; for they are the parts of 


Which the affirmation is 'made, that they are not to 


praiſed, that they are promiſed Salvation.0 And by 


-\Mnſequence not being reſtrain'd, they are to be ra- 


Mn Univerſally. And ſo both Syllogiſins are true in 
rm.But the. Major of the ſecond example 4s falſe, 
W only they are underſtood by the word Chriſtians 
io live conformably to the Goſpel ; becaule no 
Wicked perſons live conformably to the Goſpel. 


2 EXAMPLE. 


Ml By the ſame principle ic is ealie to ſee that this 
cW@fllogiſm is invalid. 
The Law of God commends us to obey Secular Ma- 


wWfrates ; 


Therefore -the Law of God dees not command us to 0- 
; Biſhops. « 

For here neither of the Premiſes contains the 
mcluſion.. For it does not follow that when. the 
$47 of God commands one thing}, it does not 
mmmand another. And thus the Minor ſhews thar 
Wihops. are not comprehended under © the Term 
fer Magiſtrates, and that the command to ho- 
mour Mapsſtrates does not comprehend Biſhops, Nor - 
ts the, Major fay that God, has. made no other 
*Wmmand-than that, as it ought to have done, thax 
87 be Minor it might have been apparent, that it 
y rebonded the Concluſion. For which reaſon 
a tollowing Syllogiſm is true. 

nn N 3 4 EX- 


_ 


4 EXAMPLE. 


Chriſtianity does not cblize Servants to obey 
Maſters but in things which are agreeable to the 
Ged : but procuring of Harlots is contrary to the Li 
God. "" 

Tihi®efore Chriſtianity dees mot oblige Servants ni 
their Maſters in procuring of Harlers. 

For the Major contatns the Conchufion, rae! ; 
the Mor, procuring of Barlors is included? ind 
number of thoſe things which are contrary to t 
Law of God, and that the Major being excluſs 
is the ſame as: if it had been fyid, The Law of 
does not oblige Servants mn things which' ave Contra!) 
the Lato of God, 


5, EXAMPLE. 
This Sophiſm alſo may be derected by the heh 


this General Principle. 
Fl: that ſays you are an Animal ſays true. 
He that ſays yon are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Avi 
Therefore he that fays you are a Gooſe, ſays trae. | | 
For it is ſufficient to fay, that neither of t 
ewo firſt Propofitions contains the Concluſion. { 


.if the Major contain'd it, not being diften 
from the Concluſion, but. only in the word 
mal in the Major, and Gooſe: m the Contlulio 
of neceffity, Animal ſhould have comprehend 
Gooſe : Burt Animal is not taken particularly 
the major, becauſe it is the Predicate of the I 


2a 
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» Wn affirmative Propoſition, you are an Animal ; and 
. Wlcquently it cannot contain Gooſe but in irs Com- 
Wchenſion. For proof of which, Animal ſho:1ld be 
en univerſally in the: Minor. by affirming Gooſe 
every Animal, which is neither done nor can, be 
je; ſeeing that Animal is taken particularly in 
Minor, being as we!l there as in the Major, the 
dicate of the Incident Propoſition you are an 
ln the ſame manner may be diſcover'd that an- 
Sophiſm quored by St, Auſtin. 
lou are not what I am. 
[am a Man. 
lberefore you are no Man. 
This Argument is Invalid by the Rules of Fi- 
es, as being of the firſt ; and for that the brſt 
opolition which is here the Minor is a Negative. 
lt it is ſufficient to ſay that the Concluſion is not 
tained in thefrſt Propoſition, nor does the ſccond 
lon a Man | make it out to be ſo. For the Conclu- 
Wo being Negative, the Term man is here taken 
"Wlaiverſally, and fo cannot be contained in the Term 
8 am] becauſe he that fo argues is not all Men, 
Mt ſome one Man. Which appears from hence for 
- in the Applicative propolition, he only ſays I 
W« Man; where the Term of Man is reſtrain'd 
-@ one particular Signification, becauſe it is the Pre- 
"Wate of an Affirmative propoſition. Now the Ge- 
Wal. is never contained in the particular, 


N 4 CHAP, 


i ret 
- 


Logic 3-Or, © 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Conjunttzve Sylogiſms. 


Yllogiſms ConjanAive are not all thoſe Sylk 
giſms, whoſe propoſitions are Conjundive 
Compor'd, but thoſe whoſe Major is fo compa 
. that it includes the whole Concluſion. They'mg 
be reduced to three forts Conditional, Disunive w 


Copulative, 
Of Syllogiſms Condttional. 


Syllogiſms Conditional are thoſe, where the 
jor is a Conditional Propoſition that contains tl 
whole Concluſion. 

If there be a God, he ts to be belov'd, 

But there 15 4 God. 

Therefore he is to be Belov'd, 

The Major confiſts of two parts,the farſt is cal 


the Antecedent, 1f there be a God; the ſecond M- 


called the Concluſion ; he ought to be Beloy'd, | 
This Syllogiſm may be of two forts, becaulf 
that from the ſame Major may be form'd iy 
Concluſions. | 
The firſt is, when having affirm'd the conſequr 
of the Major, the Antecedent is affirm'd in the N 
nor, according to.'this Rule, the * Antecedent . bt 
granted, the Conſequent 8s granted. , 
If Matter cannot-move of it ſelf, it mu have its ol 
motion from Gol, 
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But matter cannot move of it. ſelf. 

1 Therefore it muft bave its firſt Motion from God. ' 
"2 The ſecond is, when the Canſequent i 1s- taken 2 
"v7, to take away the:Antecedent according to the 
"MRule, rake away the Fantoquont and the Antece-. 
LW dent is taken away. : 

if any one of the Ele periſh, Gol is deceiv'd.« 
{ But God 5s not deceivd.' i 
- Therefore not any. one; of the Ele& periſh. 
; Fhis was the Argument of St. Auſtin ;, If any - 
me.of theſe periſh, God is deceiv'd; but none periſh, be- - 
eajſe God.35: not deceiv'd. 

\,Fheſe conditional. Arguments are falſe rwo man- 
er of ways. .Firſt when the Major includes a pro- - 
lition quite from the ann and whoſe conſe- 
quence'is contrary to all Rules; as when I con- 
c ex comme from a particular, as in faying, if 
we decetve our ſelves-in any thing, we deceive-our 

ves-in all things. 
But this falſhood of theſe Syllogiſms in the Ma- 
wrrelates rather to the Matter than the Form. So 
bat they are-never look'd upon as vicious in Form, 
Þ when there is a- falſe concluſion drawn from a 
wor true-or falſe, conſonant or -contrary to Rea- 
Wn, which/is done two ways. 
{Firſt when the Antecedent is inferr'd from the 
knſequent in this manner. 
« If the Chineſes are Mahumietans they are Infidels. 

But they are Infidels. 
\ Therefore they are Mahumetans. 
The ſecond fort of = conditional Arguments, 


is when zt the denal of the Amtecedent, the & 
nial of rhe Conſsquent is inferred; as ut the 4 | 
le. = 9 
If the Chineſes' are Mahumetans, they are vil, } 
But they are not Mahumetans, {7 
Therefore they are not Infidels. 
| Nevertheleſs there are ſorne of theſe conditye 
Arguments which ſeem ro have this laſt py 
which are nevertheleſs very true,becauſe there wn 
excluſion ſubinrelle&ed in the major, tho note 
preſſed, as for example. Cicere having made a Law 
againſt thoſe that bought voices, and Murena't cg b 
accuſed for breach of that Law, Citero ſpeaks for 
him, and thus argues in his own Julttication, be 
reproach'd by Caro for pleading againſt his own k 
Indeed if I defended the-Bribery given, and « ide 
Fatt as well done, t ſhould dv» wickedly, rho anveber i 
made the Law , but when I defend nothing a 
againſt the Las, Why ſhould the making of 4 Lend 
der my defence. : 
This Argument is like that of a great Blafp 
mer, who to excuſe himſelf thus argued : ”y 
nied there was a God I ſhould be a very wicked Pe 
but tho I Blaſpheme, I do not deny there is a'God, 
fore IT am no wicked Perſon. T his Argumentis Inval a) 
becaule there are other Sins belides Atheiſm it 
render a man Wicked. But that which makes'Cl 
cerd's Argument good (tho propoſed. by. Raww 
an Argument of a falſe Syllogiſm) is this, rhat ive 
ctuſes an exciulive particle in the Senoce, and v 


might be more diſtintly expreſs'd under nt | 
Terms, . 


us * 


\ La 
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P  Þ wk be only, hen that they could reprogeh me fot 
wg afted againſt my own Law, ſhould I confeſs that 
had purcha#d voices F nd yet for all- that I - 
1d jutifi the Af. 

Bu I afſert that he \ was net guilty of purchaſing -| 
s 

Fn therefore I dv AE againſt my own Latv.. 


Ihe fame thing may be ſaid of that Argument of 
hu ſpeaking to Jupiter 1n Virgil. . 


s ſme pace tua," atmque invitonumine Troes - 
| Paliam petiere, lnant peccata,' neque illos 
WF Fuver3s auxilio : Sin tot Reſponſa ſequuts - 
Due fuperi mang/que dabant, cur nnc tua quiſquem » 
FRtftere juſſh poreſ?,” aut cur nova condere fata ? 
Yh Argument may be expreſs'd in theſe Terms... 


F the T rojans adventur'd into Italy againſt the good . 
i of the Gods, they deſerved puniſhment. 

Vu they &id not adventure againſt 'the geod will of 
J 


Therefore they do not deſerve puniſhment... 


le therefore i is ſomething :ro be ſupplied, other- 
; i it would be -like- te this that -concludes no» 


1 ', 


i Judas had entered into the Ap ſteforp without 
iy called he eught to have . been rejefted of God... 
'But be did not enter into it wncalled ,; 
Therefore he ought not to be rejefted of God. . 
nit that which makes the Argument: of - Feng to » 
(rue 1s this, that the-major is to be: confidered as + 
* excluliys - 
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excluſive in the Sence ; *as-if it bad been thug 
preſs'd. 
. - Then only had the ['Tiojans. to. have. been pune 
bave been thought unworthy of the gods, if they bad 
ventured gnito lialy. againſt their. wills. 
But they did not adventure againſt their will, ; 
Therefore, &c 12 
Or it may be ſaid, which is the ſame thing 
thoſe affirmative words fine pace tua, &c. inch 
this Negative in-Sence. 
If the Trojans did not adventure. into laly bs 
order of the Gods, it is not juſt that the Gods ſh 
bandon "em. b 
But they did not adventure 'em, bu by. wad Pk 
godh. ha 
Therefore, &C. ? 


Of Syllogeſms DivjanBizee: 


. DizjunCtive Syllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe Gelt gr 
polition- is-disjunQive ; that is, whoſe parts are 
nited by the word Or, like that of Cicero. 3 

They who killed Celar are Parricides, or defen 
the publick Liberty, 

_ .- * But they are not Parricides, 

Therefore they are defenders of the publick. Lhe 
Ot theſe-Syllogilms. there are two Sorts : the 
when one part is raken away to preſerve the oth 
as in the foregoing Syllogiſm or this that k 
lows, 

AY wicked people ought to: be puniſhed either in 
ria 9 or the other ;, | 


. a 3 o 


Ps 
if 
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I there are ſome wicked people that a "are not ra 

4 in this world, 

& Therefore they ſhall be m the other: . 

; Sometimes there are three members in Syllogiſas 

Wef this Sort; and then two members are 'to be taken 

ay2y to preſerve one.- As in that Argument of Sr. 

&fin in his Book of Lying. 

Either we muſt believe good men, or we muſt boliens 

the who we believe ought ſometimes to lie. Or we _ 
ot believe that good men do ſometimes he. | 

The faſt is pernicious, the ſecond fooliſh : it remains- 
then that good. men never lis. 

"WM: The ſecond Sort,though. lefs natural,is when we 
admit one of the parts'to take away the other, 

* $+, Bernard teſtifying that God had confirmed by bis 
Miracles the pet ay of bis Croſs, was either a. Holy 
Man, or an Impoſtor. 

But be was a Holy Man, 

WW Therefore he was no Impo offer. 

The digunQive Syllogiſms are-not falſe, but at 
3 the falfity. of the Major, wherein the diſtinAion 
Fs not exact , rhere being a middle Term between. 
JJ tvo oppolite members : As if I ſhould ſay, 

i}; + are to obvy Princes in what they command contrary 
to tothe Law of God or revolt from "em, | 
ml But we are not to obey 'em, in you 5 CONSTATY 2a. the 
wall Lav of God, 

Therefore we muſt wad from 'em. 


bl 
We muſt not revolt from * em, 


Therefore we muſt obey 'em in what they command 
ant 19 the Law of God Both 


£2 '. Togic ©: 1 Ok. 


Both theſe Soi SINE — in he 

junctions there is a medium that intervenes \ 

bo been. obſerved: by the Chriſtians, which vi 

ſuffer thole things. patiently, ' rather than. do. wh 

thing contrary to.the Law of God, and- ye not 0 

volt. from their Princes.. - 
Theſe” falſe disjunRtions. are in part the: @ 

mon: Springs whence ariſe. all. the talle 4 

ments among. men. . - 


Of Copulative Spllagi/mns. 17 


Theſe Syllogilins are but of one Sort, ps 
- the propoſition Copulative and Negative, the at 
part is.confirmed, the other rejefted. 
yt No man can be. bath. together a, Servant of God, 


an Idolizer of his money, ul 
But. a covetous man is an Idhlizer of bis Paoeyy. S 
' Therefore he 1s.not a Sernant of God... * 
"This fort of Syllogiſ . does nor neceſſarily. o« 
clude, when . one part is taken away to fix the 
other, as may be ſeen by this Argument, draws 
from the ſame propoſition, . 

No man .can be at the. ſame time a Servant of Gi 
and an Idolizer of bis maney,.. 
But the prodig al are no Idolizers of their money, 

Therelpre they are Servants of God. 


= - 
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CHAP. XI 
k , Syllog ifons whoſe Conclufrons are Con- © 
» 6 ditiontl. | 


E have ſeen that a perfet Spllogiſin can- 
yy not bave keſerhun three Propofirions. Bur 
0» © only crue when'they conclude abſolutely, not 
| 390 .cally. For fo- the coriditional 
yy include one of the premiſes befides the conclu- 
, and ſornerimes both. | 
For example, if 1 "would prove that the Noon 
2 rouph uneven Body, and nor polifht like 2 
our, as Aiftovlerthoughe it- ro: beg '] canhor > 
polutely conclude but by the help of three Pro>. 
WNuons. 


'Every Body that reflefs in" light from all parts 
3 (4 d and uneven. 
all The Moon reflebts her light from all parts, 
"Therefore the Moon it a rupged and ineven- Body. 
Wt» conclude conditionally, I need rio more 
ban two Propofitions'in this menner. 
Every Body. chat 'reflefts its light f rom all Ag 5 
wed and uncvin, 
Therefore if the Moon refleR har ligbs from it parts, 
Jhe is a rugged and uneom Body. 


Ca Liner include 4his Argument” if one ing's 
: {'opolution thus, 


4 VEE 


TSS $-* * 


- 1 OD OS ic": by TM ou Tun It | 
If every Body ther reflets her bbs Hom all parts þ 

rugged and uneven, and.that the Maon . refle&s ber 1; 

' from all parts, we muſt achnowledg that ſhe is no te 

ſhed Body, but rugged and uneven: I 
Qc. bh may annex” one Propoſition: to avorber ty 

the caufal particles, beeauſe, or fince that, as-thug,. 
If every true friend ought to be ready to' we dos 


life for his friend, 


_ 


There.-are very few true friends, "Perf 0 Fol 


_—. 21i#ey few friends|arrive at that degree of friendſYi 
This fort. of arguing: is vety:; comman | and 
neatzand:this/is that which, ſhews -us how vaioly the 
imagin, that: there' are no other arguments, \but 
Where they ſte three propoſitions ſeparated a 
rang'd as in the Schools : For certain it. is;that ti | 
Propoſition alone ;contains:this Syllogiſm entire.s 1 
- Exery (true Send. ough} fo; a down his life _ | 
friohl, 
__ * But RN are few ops py are e feeds to. io 4 
their. lives for their friends. : Þ 
Therefore there are few true friends. + 
All the difference that: there is,berween abſolute gl 
logiſins,; and. thoſe where.the Concluſion is included 
with: one. of, the premilſes,4in'a conditional .Propo 
tion, is this, that the former cannor'beentirely grav 
ted, unleſs that preſently. follow-that- was to-be-pro- 
ved; whereas Syllogiſms of the ſecand fort may be 
enticely granted, and yet the difputant ſhall gain m0 
advantage all the while. Eor he is {till to prove, that 
te condition be true, upon which depends:the cont 
Equence allow'd him. þ 
| % 


- <4 
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"$0 that theſe Arguffnents are indeed -no more 
than preparations to .an abſolute Concluſion ; bur 
hey are very proper for that pare ; and we 
mult confeſs that theſe ways of arguing are ve- 
ry ordinary and natural ; and” that they have 
this advantage , that \being more remote from 
the air of the: Schools , - they are therefore the 
more graceful to other' men. 

Beſides we may conclude from Syllogiſms of 

this nature in all forts of Figures and Modes, 
and ſo they need no other Rules beſides the 
TH Rules of the ſeveral Figures. 
I Only we are to obſerve that the conditional 
concluſion containing one of the premiſes befides 
the concluſion, ' is ſometimes the Major and ſome- 
times the Minor, 

Which we ſhall find by the Examples of moſt 
conditional concluſions drawn from two general ma- 
xims, the one Affirmative,the other Negative ; whe 

Wither the Affirmative be already proy'd or granted. 

% All ſence of pain is @ Thought. 
.\ from whence it is concluded Afhrmatively, 

I. Therefore if all Beaſts are ſenſible of pain, 

All Beaſts think, Barbara 

2. Therefore if ſome Plants are ſenſible of pain, 
© Some Plants think; | Darii ' 

3. Therefore if all thought be an ation of the mind, 
All ſenſibility of pain-is an oftion of the mind; 
| Barbara 


4. Therefore if all ſenſe of pain be an evil, 
Some thoughts are evils, Darapti. 


5, There--, 
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51S: Thevefore be Bu of Faint in the bow wh 
r5.b 


There is ſoit thong bt int ite hand' hich i bi 


(Oils 
Neparively. 
6.. Therefore if tio thought be in the body, 
No ſence of Pain is tn the-body. Celarent 
7. Therefore if no beaft thinks, 
No beaft fet!s pgin:  Cameftres 
8. Therefore, if ſome part of man does not think 
Same. part of man does not feel pain. Baroca 
9. Therefore if no rhdtron' of matter be a thonz ht 
No ſence of pam is motion of matter. Ceſare 
120. Therefore if no ſentrinent of pam be delip biful. * 
Some thoughts ave not delightful. Felapron | 
11. Therefore if ſome ſentiment of pain be not vole" 
Some thoughts are not volntary. Bocardo: (tan, 

Some other" condittonal concluſions might be k 
drawn from this general Maxim. 41 Senfibility of pu 
is a thought ; bur nor- beg: very natural, we- of 
*-m. Ot thoſk Propolitions which we have prodi 
ced ; rhere are _ that comtain the Minor beſide 
-the Conaluſton, we the i. 2.7. and'F. ant} other 
the Major beſides x the concluſion, viz. the 3,4, 
6, 9, 10, and 12. 

We may alſo. obſerve ſeveral condiionat. 
clithons that: may be drawn from: 2 general Neg 
IE For:Enanple, 

No. matter thinks. ; 
I. | Therefore if every Solt of' a Beaſt be matter, 
NJ: of a Beaſt thinks. Celarent.. 
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4. Threfors F fon bar 'dare-of a Wait be Matter, fame pars 
ob a'Mat# obs not thinik; Ferid. 

Thotefwe if oy" Soul think: © '* 
Our Soul is not Mattey. Cefare. 


| ' 4. Therefore if ſoirie pay tof a Man thinks : 


Some part of a Man is not matter.. Feltino. 
$6 TobrefWve if all that is ſenſbite of "Pain think: : 
No matter 1s ſenſible of Pitin: Cameſtres. 
6, Therefore if all-mittter be 'a Subſtnce : 
Some Siibſbarice does not think. Pelapron. 
7, Therefore if ſore matter be the cauſe of ſeveral «f- 
fotts that appettr miraculoty, whatever is the caiiſe of 
; miraculous effefi3 does nude think, Ferifon. 
Of rhefe- Conditionals there are bur five which tn- 


- Miide rhe | Major delades the Conclufion; all the re; 


; 


Ty 


h 


} 


ndlnde the Miaor. 

The chiefcſt uſe of theſe Argutnents, is to ob- 
” i him with whom we diſpute to acknowkdg 
Wide truth of a Conſequence, which” he may granc 

thout giving -his conſent farther”, becauſe it is 
ly propounded conditionally, and ſepgrarcd from 
Wihe material Truth, as 4 may'fo @y, of what ir con- 
tins. And: by this means the Opponent is diſpoſed 


the ntore eafily ro adttiit the abſolute concluſion 


Iawn from thence, either granting the Antecedent | 
d gain the Conſequentr, or barring the Conlequent 


& to take aw2y the Antecedent. 


"WH This if any one grant'me, that no tnatter 


kinks, - 7 will cont, : tint" the Soul of. 


Whalt thinks, it muſt be diſtind+ from matter: 


And. 


284 yy . Logic :.. Or, M0 Parc'WNt 
© "And as he cannor deny. me this. conditienal:cop 
cluſion, I may draw: from:thence.either.the;one 
the other of theſe two abſolute conſequences. ': : 
But the Soul of a Beaſt thinks, + « '1 +4 nl 
Therefore it\ # diſtinft from matter. 
Or contrary, 1.1, 22 
But the Soul of. a- Beaſt. is not diftin&t from matters. Wl 
Therefore it does not think: 1:4 AP 
From what has, been ſaid it - appears. that;thaſſ 
ought to be four: Propoſitions, to. the end, . thel 
ſorts of. Arguments may be perfet,. and prom 
ſomething abſolutely.. And yer they are not to bai 
placed in the number of. Syllogiſms,which are.call@# 
Compos'd, becauſe . theſe four Propoſitions conta 
nothing more. in Sence , than;the three: Props x 
ons of a common Syllogiſm. . 
N2. matter. thinks, . 
Every Saul of a Beaſt. u® matter, 
Therefore no Soul of a Bealt thinks. 


. 


2 CHAP. XIV. : {1M | 
Of Enthymeme ,' and Enthymematick 
| Sentences. * | 


FP 
_ 


K TE have already. ſaid, that an Enthymemet 
1V; Y 2 Syllogiſm perfeRt in the mind,bur 1mpall 
fe& in the- expreſſion. ; becauſe ſome. one, of Ul! 
Propoſitions is ſuppreſt, as being too clear and coll 
mon ; and eaſily ſupplied by the underſtanding "FJ 
thoſe with whom. we diſcourſe. : 


©, 


—_—— " - whe -»S 
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-M- This manner of argument is common. in dif- 
-Mcourſe and writing, thar it is a rare, thing to find all 
"Wi Propoſitions expreft, as being ſo evident that 
Mikey may be eaſily ſuppos'd z belides that: it is the 
Wiride of human wir to. chuſe rather to-have. ſome- 
hing left that may be ſupplied , rather than to be 
" Witovght ro want Inſtruction in every thing. 
2: 50 that this ſuppoſition flatters the vanity of thoſe 
Mvith whom we diſcourſe while we remit ſomething 
nlfto their own Underſtanding, and by abridging our 
diſcourſes, © render 1t* more ſmart and - efhcacious. 
for example, if from this verſe of Med:a in Cwid, 
nytich contains a moſt elegant Enthimeme. 
' Servare potus, perdere an poſſim rogas ? | 
* Anyone ſhould make. an argument, in; Form, 


Wter chis' manner. ' TT OD 
* He' that can preſerve thee, can deſtroy thee, © -_.. 
* But T can preſerve thee, th 
» Therefore I can deſtroy thee. "VE MET? 
B He had certainly diſpoil'd it of all irs Elegancy, 
4% the reaſon of it is, becauſe as it-is one of the 
Wincipal* Beauties of diſcourſe to be full of Sence, 
K. and to give an occaſion to the Underſtanding to 
-Jorai' 4 Thought more extenſive than the Expreſh- 
4%, fo ir-is on the contrary, one of the greatelt de- 
neMciencies fo 'be*yoid of Senſe, and to ſpend multt- 
xerflicity of words upon a few thoughts ; which is al 
lol! incvicable in Philoſophical Syllogiſms. For 
0 te Motions of the Mind being more ſwift than thoſe 


; ff the Tongue, and one of the Propefitions ſuffi- 
np for the underſtanding of two ; the expreſſion 


CG 
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: 6f” the Tſecond becomes unprofitable, nat contains 
iog .any new, Sence, And, this. is. that. which 
renders theſe ſorts gf arguments ſp rare ig. & 
converſytion of 'men_; hecaufe without, making 
any *Reflexions , we preſently. quit that which'y 
tedious and troubleſome . and betake our 


a ——  — 


"yk 


to what is. preciſely neceflary torbe underſtood 

Enthymemes then_are the. uſual way. of. w 
foning moſt. common among Men, ſupprefiingit 
propoſuign which they judg may rye-eqfily. ſip 
plied ; and rhis propoſition 1s ſornetiqcs the. 


jor, ſornetimes .,the mioor., an4_ ſometimes) 
concluſion : altho then ir be not properly c21}b 
an Enthymeme,when.the whole force .of the-amn 
ment.js ivcluded-in the two. firſt Propoſitions, 
* It alfo hippens ſometimes, that. the. two fin 
politions of the, Enthymeme are included.,in oli! 
_ propoſition,” which for that. reafon Ari/erle call 
an Enthymematick, Sentence, of -which he gives 
Example. | eye 6! = 


1} $ rn, few F., | 
| © 8 + =p NRSSD. , 3 1630 Of! %Y 
. Adgrelov, yin ih evaarle Onilds dv - 11 
4 OQyi1GT > = Y 21009, + 4 ) 

# F 3 3 = it + 7» 20 24 | | 1 
| | \s! 4 «14 4: a> of ® p 

, Snmprtal anger bear nat being Marta: which woo 
Argtitnent'Wquld run thus : He that js Morral"ouf 
not zo bpar hnmorgal hatied ; bys y0u are; Mar1al, Tali 
fore bear not Immprtal haired. » I "i 
-.R:6£19:5 o: ICT ICT? Ib. £59 ; 
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CHAP. XV: 


| } Y Sylogiſmng compos. d bh mare thas three 
"Propoſitions. 


E have already intimated, that Arguments 
Y Y © compos'd of more thar. theee Propoſitions 
x called Sorres. 
"They may-be diſtinguiſhed into.three forts : 'T. 
ſto Gradations, of «which we need ſay no more 
un what. has been already -faid', 'in the firſt 
hapter, third Part. 
2. Into Dilemmas of which we ſhall treat in the 
lowing-Chapter. 
2. Into thoſe which: the Gab call Bptcherinas, 
hich camprebendithe Proofs either-:of. ane 'of the 
vo. firſt /Propoſitians, :or of bath rogether. And 


theſe we ſhall diſcourſe in this Chapter. 


Y Now in regard we arc-bound to ſuppreſs in dif 


wurſe certain Propulitions, which are fo-clear that 
thing.can be dlearer 31:it is alſo-fomerimes:requiſite 
advance uneettain and doubeful anes, andiro join 
roofs to 'em at the.ſame time; to-prevent the Im- 
tience of thoſe we diſpute with, who are oftend- 
ta when we go abour"to perfwade 'em 


"M7 reaſons which ro them.appear fah2.arid doubtful ; 


4 Rong the quarrel be 'caſtly afrerwards recon- 


ed, yet 18.1 dangerous to provoke*the Minds of 
te Auditors, though it be for-never ſolittle a while. 
And fo it is much better that proofs ſhould immedi- 


ately 
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ately Slow doubtful queſtions,than-that they hou 
be ſeparated from them... Which ſeparation prody 
ces alſo another Inconvenierce, that we are boy 
to repeat the propoſition ' which ' we endeavour 
- prove. And therefore whereas it is the method of 
the Schools to propound the Argument entire, at 
afterwards to prove the Propoſition which reg SE 
the difficulty, chat which is uſual in ordinafy UW 
courſe, is to join to doubtful Propoſitions th 
Proofs, that confirm *em; which makes a ſort 
Argument compos'd of- feveral Propoſitions. kt 
to.the Major are the'proofs of the Major joined/ 
the Minor thoſe of the Minor, and: then 
the Concluſion. "4 
Thus the whole Oration for Milo may bold 
duced into a cotnpound Argument, of which 
Major -is, that it is lawful ro kill him that by 
wait for\ my. Life. - The. proofs of this 
ment are drawh from the .Law of Nature, 
Law of . Nations and Examples. The | Minor 
that; Clodius :laid wait for | Myl#'s Life. 'Andt 
proofs of ;the- Minor are; the Equipage of 0 
Lo his. Train, &c.'' The Conclufion+ is. that: 
was therefore: awful. for - Ms/o to kill him. 
The proof + of Original Sin is deduced 
the moiſeries which Infants endure , according 
Dialeftical method in this manner. | 
Children: could nor-be born -miſerable;, burl 
the: puaſhment of-fome'Sin which they deriv 'd 
theis Irifancy;} :But:they are miſerable, rherefort 
is by reaſon of original Sin. Now the Major a 
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Mie Minor are to be proved in their turns. The Vh- 
Wor by this digunQtive argument, the miſcries of In- 
ants cannot proceed but from one of theſe four 
W-uſes, firſt from Sins that preceded this Life. 2.Or 
jom the Inability of God who had not power to 
xe *em. 3. Or from the Injuſtice of God, who 
Wiffers them to be miſerable without a cauſe; 4. Or 
rom original Sin, Now it is Impious'to affirm from 
ac three firſt Cauſes, and therefore they muft'be 
Mcrived from the fourth, which is Original Sin. 
The Minor that Infants are miſerable, is ro be 
wed by the Catalogue of their miſeries. | 
But it.is eafie to ſee with what Elegancy and Ff- 
- Wecy Sr. Auſtin has propounded the proof of Ori- 
inal Sin, which he has encloſed in an Argument 
MWmpoſed after this Form. | 

MF © Conſider the number and the greatneſs of the - 
el wiſcries, with which Children are overwhelmed, 
Wand how the firſt years of their Lives are full of 
Wvaity, ſufferings, deluſions and fears; 'Afﬀer- 
WI vards as they grow up and begin to'be of years 
to ſerve God, Error affails them to ſeduce their 
+ & Minds. Labour and Pain attempts "em to wea- 
FF ken their Bodies.Concupiſcence tempts 'era to. cn- 
lame their deſires, ſadneſs tempts'em to deſpair, 
10 ride tempts 'erm to Anzbition ; and indeed who 
"WY" few words. is able to expreſs the manifold words 
nd pains: that render ponderous 'the Yoke. of 
{roffthe Children of Adam. The Eviderice of theſe 
foreFniſeries has forced the Pagen Philoſophers, who 

acither knew nor thought any thing of the Sin/of 

'_ | O * Rr 


i 
T 
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* our firſt Parent, to ſay that we were only born ts 
« ſuffer the puniſhment of ſome crimes which they 
45 had committed in another Life,and in like:manner 
* that our Souls were conjoined to corruptible Bodies, 
« according to that ſort of puniſhment, ' which thelff 
« 'Tyrants of Tu/cazy cauſed thoſe to ſuffer whon 
© they ty'd alive to dead.Bodies z bur that opinine 
< that the Soul is join'd to the Body for the puniſh 
©® ment of crimes preceding in another” Life is rex 
. * ted by the Apoſtle, What remains then but thai 

© either the Injuſtice or the Inability of God,or the 

« puniſhment of original Sin, muſt be the caul 

« of {0 many diſmal miſeries > But becauſe God 

* neither Juſt. nor Impotent, there only remai 

© that which you are. unwilling to acknowledgM* 

* but you muſt acknowledg it whether you wall 

< no; that this ſame heavy yoke which the Sons: 

** Adamare obliged to bear,from the time that they, 

&* are deliyer'd out of their: Mothers Womb, till if 

* day that they enter. into the womb of their confi} 

* mon Mother, the: Earth, could never have berilf® 

- Ig. not deſerved is. for-the Sin' which tt 


© derive from. their Original. 


or'w baobr! v1 HEAP. > 
'T 'E. may:.define-g Dilemma, a composd 
V-Y-- gument;! where after: che diviſion of 
whole into parts, *we..conclude negatively or al 
matively,; ob tþe whole that which is concluded F = 
Yy&y part: O Y, 
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| ' 1 ay, that which # conc{uled of every part, and\not 
that which is only affirm'd. For that is only prc- 
WK perly called a Dilemme, when that which is ſaid of 
every part is ſuſtain'd by its particular Reaſons. 
For example being to prove, that a Man cannot 
Wir happy in thi world,it may be done by this Dilemma.. 
"i We cart live in this World, but ws muſt either 
dundon' our . ſelves' to our Paſſions , | or. war” againſt 
mm, | - . | 1 
If we abandon our ſelves to 'emy we are miſera- 
Wit ; for ie renders us Ignominiom,, nor are we ever 
ified. 
If we war againſt * ent," we are andere. o\ If ward 
1s nothing mare painful and '1rkcome' than that © 
ftine. war 'which a Man s always obliged [7 make a- 
bimſelf.... 
nes he cannot have any true Happineſs in 
Lite 


\ I we. would: prove, that ſuch Biſhops who: do not 
hour for the Salvation of Souls commuted to their 


rye, - are inexcuſable. before . God, it myy be done 
wes Dilemma. 


Either they are capable of that charge , or they 
ſe uncapable ; 

If they are' capable , they are inexcuſable for 
employing their parts in the execution of their 


«4 _ the wh uncapable, they are moxcuſcable for 11» 
ling ſo important a charge which they are not 
2 to undergo, | 


I q 


©. 4 
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And by comſequeiies, which. way PIER you takes i 
they! are. inexcnuſ#ble' before God, if they 'do! n0t attin 
with diligence the ſalvation of , the: Souls that are ca 


mitted to their" charge. 

But there are ſome obſeryations to be made ty 
on-theſe' forts of Arguments. 

The. Firſt 15; that all the Propoſitions are. nor! | 
ways exprefled : . For example,: the Dilemmaiwhi a 
we have propoſed was comprehended in a few won 
M the Oration of the Lord Charles. at the wh 
trance of-a certain perſon.into the Provincial Ce 
cils. If you are uncapable of ſo great a m_ wha ng 
bitiaws ?- If fit for it, why fo neglipent? -;. 7 

- -: Thus. there are many.things Tubincellected.; .in chal 
memorable. Dilemma by -which an.:ancient-:Philob.. 
pher prov'd. That no man qught to þulic himj » 
public Aﬀairs.' 7, 

. If am perſon a well, be will offend men ;. if be 
il, he. will offend the Gods: therefore be a 
medadle with the public. L T 

In -the ſame mariner another prov'd, that it Wit; 
not expedient to marry. | 

If the woman that marrys be lovely,ſhe wil oy 
louſies, if ſhe be deformed, ſhe will never delight hinWn, 
therefore it is not expedient to mary. mh { 

For in both : theſe Deng, the ;Progol 
which ought to cauſe the Partition is ſubi ho 


Cted. And this is that which is very uſual ;: 
cauſe it may be cally ſupply'd as. being m 
ked out by the particular Propolitions thar ar 


acl! part. 
Ma 
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| Moreover to the end the Coneluſion may be in- 


i ded in the premiſes, - ſomething general.is every 


tem 


where to be ſupplied,” which may agree with the 
whole; as in; therformer example. 
If be at mell,he will offend men, which x ill ehdur? 4 
If he aft ill, he will offend God ; which # equally per- 
MICEONS. 
j Therefore it is.a thing every. way rrenhſents to med- 


\ dle an State Afairs. 
{This advice is very important, to, .theend.a man 


may make a true judgment of the: force of a Di- 


p 


na: For the reaſon why. this is not concluding; 
, becaule i it is not a thing fo troubleſome to offend 
;whent it cannot be afpided: without oftending 
Bod. doll Oi - 
\!Fhe ſecond Obſeratiend is, that a-.Dilemma may 
e viciougichiefly: tbrough two defeRs;- The one is 
when/the ditjunQive upon which it is grounded, is 
"neous zichot comprehending all the members of 
the whole thae..is divided. 
: Thus che Dilenims attainſt Marriage concludes no+ 
lings| Fora Wife may be choſen, neither too fair to 
eatg-a/jealauſte;nor deformed to-breed a loathing. * 
+.Far this.reafon that was a moſt erroneous Dilem- 


me which the ancient Philoſophers made uſe of ; to 
Wpcrſwade men nor. to fear death. 


"Our Souls; ſaid they," perifes -mith the Body, and ſo 
ng wad af 4 any: more. Sence, we ſhall. not be obnoxious 
o any farther miſery,: Or if the Soul ſurvives the Body, 
t will be more happy, - than it was in the Body, there- 


e'death # not to be feared. 
O-3 For 


—— 
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For as Monzaign has well obſerved, it was a prey 
blindneſs not to ſee a third condition: between the 
ewo. Which is, that the Saul ſurviving the Bog 
may be in a ſtate of miſery and*torment : Whit 
may be a juſt reaſon for a man to fear death,for te, 
of falling into that condicion. 

Another Error that hinders Dilemma's from | 
ing concluſive is, when the particular concluliens 
every part are not neceſlary. So it is not of nec 
ty; that'a beautiful woman ſhould creat Jealoulif 
For ſhe may prove fo wiſe and {o vertuous;that bell 
Husband may have no cauſe to miſtruſt her k 
lity. / | 
. is it of neceflicy, that being. deformed, li; 
ſhould diſlike her Husband ; becauſe ſhe may bail” 
thoſe other ' advantageous - qualities -- and vertua. 
wherein a man may take the'greateſt delight.” "i, 

The third Obſervation is, That he who makes 
of a Dilemma ought to take care, that his arguma 
be not turned upon himſelf, Thus Ariforle teflitd. 
that he turned upon the Philoſopher, who -went ; 
botit to prove that men were 'not to' meddle' 
State Aﬀairs, his own argument. For ſays he,' 

If a man govern according to the corrupt "laws of me F 
be ſhall content men. , I 

If he obſerve true juſtice he wall content the Gods, 

Therefore he ought to intereſt himſelf in public Afi 

Nevertheleſs rhis Tun is not ' rational ; for 
ought not to. offend God that we may pleaſe me; 


" 


cHall 
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CHAP. XVII 


"W} the places, or method to find out Argu- 
ments ; and how this method is of little 


uſe 2 


Laces of Arguments,fo. call'd by the Rhetorici- 

ans and {ogicians ate c: rtain General Heads, 
nder which may be brought all the proofs which 
remade uſe of in tbe various matters of diſcourſe -- 
nd that part of Logic which they call hwontien, is 
thing elſe, but what they teach concerning theſe 


= Rams quarrels with Ar5fotle and the School-men,. _ 
cauſe they diſcourſe of places after they have gi- 
n the rules ofargutnents;and he affirms againſt'em, 
bat they ſhould firſt explain what concerns Places 
Md Invention before they lay down the rules of 
"W'zument.Romw's reaſon is,becauſe Matter is firlt to 
found our, before we think of diſpoſing it. # 
But this reaſon 'is very weak : For though it be 
requifite,that Matter ſhould. be' found our, for 
Wipoſition, yet is it not neceflary to teach how to 
"Wnd ont Matter, before we know how to diſpoſe ir, 
.. Wor toteach the diſpoſition of Matter, it ſuthces to 
we certain general Matters to ſerve for examples. 
F*lides,that rhe Underſtanding and common Sence , 
'Þfords marter ſufficient without going, a begging to 
Wirt or the Method of Invention. So that it is true, 
* Fit we ought to. have Matter ready to apply 
Q 4 to 
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to the rules of arguments ; but that there is 
neceſſity ro hind out this matter by the method 
places, is a meer fally. | 
We may rather urge the quite contrary,that i, 
neceflary to. know whar an argument or Syllogiſn 
before we learn from the dcEtrine of places tod 
out Arguments and Syllogiſms. Pur it may be lll 
Will anſwer, that nature alone furniſhes .us with 
general knowledg of. Ratiocination ; which is} 
ficient to underſtand what is. ſaid in the diſcoy 
of places. a 
Therefore they miſpend their time,who anxioj 
trouble themſelves, in what place, Places are to 
handled, fince it is ſuch an indifferent Thing... 
perhaps it would be more profitable, whether | 
to any purpoſe to diſcourſe of 'em at; all... | . 
We know the Ancients held-this method fe 9 | 
Sacrzd myſtery ; and that Cicero prefers it alſo 
fore all other parts of Logic, as, it was taught 
the Stoics, who took no notice of Places. Let 
forego, faith he, . that art which is mute in, 
fin ing out of argument, loquacious in judging 
'<£M, umrilian and all the other Rhetoricians, Arif” 
and all the Philoſophers ſing the ſame ſong, fo thi 
they would almoſt prevail with us to agree » 
them, were they not oppos'd by univerſal ex; 
rience._. . 
We might produce almolt as many Witneſſes 
there are perſons who have. run through the i 
cotirſes of ſtidy, and have learnt from this arti] 
'al method to find out proofs, as they are taught , 
Colledge 
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bo Jedges. For is there ohne 'that'"can truly at- 
i, that when he "was oblig'd to any ſubje<, that 
ever made any Reflexions upan thefe places,” or 
ug t thoſe reaſons which he wanted from thence ? 
era conſult all 'the famous Pleaders and 
achers which are in the World ;, and all thoſe 
bers of 'Writers and Diſputers., who never are- 
mpt-ſo dry; but that they could fill fay more ;. 
ſtion whether there will one be found that ever 
much as dreamt of Places from the Cauſe, Places: 
) the Effe&t, Places from the Adjun® to prove what 
ey defired ro perſwade. 
Wl 2uineilien allo notwithſtanding the great eſteem 
kich he ſhows for this Art, is obliged nevertheleſs: 
aknowledge that there is no neceſſity, when a. 
an handles any ſubje& to go and knock at the- 
Wor of all theſe Places for Proofs and Arguments: - 
the - ſludiows of -Bloguence mind” this alſo, that, 
"0: matter of Argument is propos'd, there is 10: ne> 
"Wt 70- ſearch all the ſeveral places, and as it were- 
'Weo from door to door to know whether they « 
'6 Wer to. what we intend to prove. 
Frue it is, "that all Arguments may be-brought 
der theſe general Heads and Terms which are- 
Wied Places ; but-rheir Invention 18 not ro be a- 
Wibed to this method. Nature, conſideration - of 
Subje&t , and the fore-knowledg of various: 
hs lead us to thoſe probations 3 3 andat kengrh Art 
uces 'em- to certain Genus's. So that we may 
ly fay of theſe Places what St. An/tin pronounced. 
general concerning Rhetoric. Wo find, ſaith- 
Os5 hes, 


- 
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he, that the Rules of Eloguence are obſerved ig 
Diſcourſes of Eloquent perſons,though whether thg 
know *em, or know *em. not, they never think 
Ea» They practiſe 'theſe Rules, becauſe they y 
Eloquent, but they do not make uſe of *em. to-attay 
Eloquence. | 
We naturally walk as the ſame Father obſe 
and in watking, we move regularly with our Bag 
But it would be ridiculous for a Mafter of walking 
pretend to tell us, that the Animal Spirits were iſ 
be ſent into certain Nerves ; that ſuch Mu 
were to be moved ; or to teach-us, to move 4 
zoynts, and to ſet one Leg before another. 
true, Rules might be given for all theſe things;| 
_that theſe aQtions ſhould ever be performed byt 
help of any rules were ridiculous. So in commaiiſha 
diſcourſe all theſe Places are made uſe of ; nore 
any thing be ſaid but what may be referred to « 
But it-is not an expreſs Reflexion upon thoſe. Pld 
that produces ur thoughts ; fuch a reflexion lll 
"yp rather to itop the Career of Wit, and pf 
Fencing i from finding out more natural and 
&-Ctual Reaſons, which are the Ornaments ® 
Diſcourſe. # | 
Virgil in his Ninth Book of /Enesds , after he hilifac 
repreſented Emyalu ſurprized and <enyironed by fff" 
 Enemies,who were ready to revenge upon him ſt 
death of their Friends, whom N/«,- the Friend 
Ewryalus had {ain,putstheſe words full of paſſion 
alfcQian into the mouth of Niſw. 
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Me me, adſum qui feci, mm me convertite ferrum 
= 0 Rutulz, mea fraus omnit ; nihil iſta nec au(us, 
Nec potuit. Calum hoc & fidera Conſcia teſtor 
Tantum Infelicem nimium dilexit Amicum. 
Says Ramws, this-is an Argument from the efhici-- 
t cauſe. But we may ſafely ſweargthaf Virgil! ne- -, 
# dreamt of the Place from the Efficient Cauſe,when - . 
made thefe Verſes. Nor had he ever made *em, . 
rf be had ſtopt in fearch of ſuch a thought in the - 
 Wficient Cauſe. Nay it may be rather thought that 
+ fot only forgot his” Rules and” his- Places, it 
Wer he (had any! fach knowledg, but was tran»- 
18Worted | beyond himſelf, when he, repreſented ſuch: 


- £ 


Perſon and ſuch: Paffions. 

And in truth, the linle uſe that has- been 
le of this method of ' Places from the long: 
While ago, that ir was. firſt invented, is an evi-- 

mt fign how little ic is to be regarded... For 

I they can pretend to by this- method, 1s, only - 
ko find out ſeveral general, common, remote Noe-- 
ions upon! every ſubje&t, ſuch as the Lub/ts ſand 
«py the means of their Tables. . Now ſuch a1 
Wopiouſneſs is ſo far from being advantageous , . 
Fu there is nothing more. hurtful to. the Judg-, 


 hanene, 

WT Nothing hinders fo much the growth' of gore” 

eds as when they are over-grown with Weeds: 
ahing renders a Wit more barren in true and 
d thoughts than this-evil fertility of low and : 


ann mon Nottans.- : 
A a. . _ - 


The 
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Fhe Wit accuſtoming it ſelf to that faciluy;and 
never forcing it {elf to Fad out proper, particulir 
and natural Reaſons, which never diſcover themſely, 
but in attentive Conſideration of the -SubjeQ. . 
_ Beſides we are to. conſider this copiouſneſ; i 
Place ta be of no advantage ; as being ſeldom war 
iig to the molt part of the World. For men'olelf 
becorne blameable for loquacity, : ſeldom for wa 
of ſaying too little, So-that their Writings are mol 
times too full of matter. And therefore to form off 
folid and judicious Eloquence it would be mud; 
more to the purpoſe to teach men to hold thei 
tongues than to talk,and how to-retrench Jow,con 
mon and falfe Notions, than how +to produce x 
they do, a confus'd oglio of good and bad. Ar! 
'puments, with which they fill their Diſcourſes, 
Seeing. then the uſe of- theſe Places is ſerviceablet 
Ad. other end than to find out theſe forts of trafl 
Notions, we may {ay,that if ic ;be any way, necella 
to, know what has been faid of 'em (for. they ha 
' been the diſcourſe of ſo many eminent Men, that 
w$uld be almoſt a crime ta be altogether ignorant} 
*m}'tis only to be convinced how ridiculous it woul 
be tro- make uſe of *em in all things, even-in; tho 
which are moſt remote from our Sight, as thelal 
hfis do by. means of the general Attributes; whic 
are'4 fort of Places ; and from thence to;boaſt a pref} 
poſterous facility to diſcourſe: of all things, and t 
give reaſons for all things, is.ſo bad a CharaQer« 
Wir, that it is below the irrationality of Beaſts. 
SQ that all the advantage that can be drawn fron 
<4 Il 
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oil theſe Places is no more than to get a light and gene- 
al Tin&ure, to the end*thatwithout much think- 
ing, we may view the ſeveral Parts and Faces of 
the matter of which we diſcourſe... 


CHAP. XVII. 


[) 


n he Divifion of Places into Places f Gram- 
mat, Logic "and Metaphyſics: 


HEY who have Va of Placer, have di-- 
vided them: ſeveral ways. That divikon. 
which Cicero followed. in his Books of Invention,and 
ſcond, de Oratore, and Ouintilian in his fifth Book 
of Inſtitutions, is leſs Methodical; bur. more 'proper 
for Pleading' at the Bar, for which it is purpoſely 
deſigned. And Rams is too much perplexed with. 
Subdiviſions.” 
There is therefore another of a certain German 
Philoſopher that ſeem more accurate. ; this is Clau- 


T brgivs, a perſon”: both fold *and* judicious, whoſe 


ic Logic came' to my hands, when I had began to 


Print” this. 
Theſe: places are drawn either from Grammar, 
from Logic or Metaphilis. 


| Places 
OM 


' Places from-.Grammar. y 
The-places from Grammar, are Eymolegie, and 
words derived from the fame Root, which in'Lay 
are called Conjugates,. in Greek Paronyma. 3 
_ Arguments are drawn from-Emmologie, a3-who 
for Example,we fay that few Men, to ſpeak proper 
ly, divertiſe themſelves. For to diyertiſe a Mans (el, 
is, to call his Mind from ſerious things when indeed 
very few apply themſelves to ſerious Studies. | 


 Conjugates alſo afford Arguments, as thus. 
I am a Maii, I think nothing humane ſtrange, 
Being Mortals, we are preft by a mortal Enemy, 

Who more deſerving comfort than the Comfortleſ; ? | 
Who leſs deſerving Charity than a proud Beggar ? 


Places from Logic. 


Places from Logic are univerſal 'Terms, Gem 
Species, Difference, Propriety, Accident, Definition 
2nd Divition ;. whick having already been explair 
ed before, we need fay. no more of fem here, 

Only we muſt obſerve that to theſe common pli- 
- ces are joined certain common Maxims, which 
it is good to knw, not becauſe they are uſeful, but 
becauſe they are common, We have already 
produced ſome under other Terms ; but it will 
not be amiſs to know 'em under their uſual and 
proper Terms. | | 

I. That which is affirmed or denied of the Genw, 
- bs athirmed or denied of the Species, whatever br- 
ND OO TR 
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Mat Mer; bappens alſo to the moſt Potent.” For they 


F yy, 


pretend to advantages above Humanity. 
2. By deſtroying the Genus, the Species is deftreged. 


Wy that never judges at all, never judges amiſt. He that 


ur [peaks at all, never ſpeaks Indiſcreetly. 


WF 2: In deſtroying all the Species , the Genus is de- 


ed, Terms called Subſtantial , except the rational 


v ul, are- neither Body nor Spirit ; therefore no Sub- 


F | 
#3 


t 


, 
7 


Ys chiefly of Cauſes. 


es. Pp 
4. If rhe total difference may be denied or afhr- 
ed of any 'thing, the Speries may be denied or 


firmed. Extent is no way agreeable to thought, there 


Sire it 15 not Mutter," © 


5. If the property of any thing may be denied or 
firmed, the Species may be alſo denied or affirmed. 
being impoſſible to'imag me the half of a Thought, nor a 


nd or a ſquare Thought, it is impoſſible it ſhould be a 


The thing defined is denied or affirmed, of which 


on Mite definition-is affirmed or denied. There are few 


paſons juſt, becauſe there are few perſons willing to give 
every one their due. 


Places of Metaphyſics. 
Places'of Metaphyſics, are general Terms agree- 


with all Beings, to which many Arguments are 
referred, as Arguments from the Cauſe, EffeR, 


Whole, Parts, Oppoſites, Wherem that. which 1s 


moſt uſeful is to know ſome general Diviſions, 


T:--z 


— 
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—Fhe Schaghdefinitions of .Caules: 1N; 
that a Car s that which produces an Effe#z: 074 
whereby a thing #, are lo {lovenly, and it is fo dif 
cult to diſcern. how they agree with all the G 
of cauſe, that. they would: have. done: better ng 
to, bave ſeparated this ward from ſuch/as-capna 
defined ; 3 the Ida which we have of -it;, being 
dear as the definitions which they give. . | 
But the divifion of cauſes into four Spec 
which are the cauſe - Final, Efficient, Material 
Formal is ſa celebrated, that it behayes Us 401 
little notice of 'it._.... . _— 
The _ cauſe is called the end. tor, W h 
a thing -18,. | , 
[There are primitive = which: : are pri mg 
conlidered,.-and Secondarie ends, . which are cot 
dered Secondarily. 46 
What we act to do or obtain a thing, is 
the, end for whoſe ſake, 'Thys:Health-is:the 6nd 
Phyſick, becauſe-ir pretends, to procure it... »þ 
"The pL for which we labour is.called he 
; Thus Man is in this Sence the end of Phylt 
for whoſe ſake ſhe pretends to make Medicines. 
There is nothing. more uſual than to draw Arg 
ments from the End, either: to ſhew that a thingl 
Imperfect, as an. ill-contrived Diſcourſe', whenit 
not adapted to perſwade, or to ſhew; *tis probablih 
that a Man bas done, or will do, ſome adion, bel} 
cauſe that it.is conformable to the end,- which | 
has accuſtomed to propoſe to himſelf. Whence t 
famous faying of a Reman Judge, Cu Bono, whid 
ought 


au ee en 
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phe always” to, be «qur firſt examination, that 
what profit a Man aims: at» in doing fuch-a 
ing ; for generally -proft -and Intereſt governs 
> actions of Men. - Or-elſe . to. ſhew* that we 
wht: not to ſuſpect a Man for doing ſuch an 
ton, as being contrary to his Intereſt. 
There are alfo ſeveral other Arguments drawn 
©. Fon the end, which a ripe Underſtanding will ſoon- 
od diſcover than all the direQion of Rules. 
The Cauſe Efficient is. that which produces ano- 
er thing,” from . whence ' ſeveral Arguments are 
Mrawn to ſhew that the Efte&t is not;in regard the 
hdMauſe is not ſufficient ; or to ſhew the effe&t is or 
be in regard the Cauſes are apparent. .It the 
uſes are: nor neteſlary,the Arguments are not ne- 
ary. - If they are-free and contingent, the Are 
Ment: i5 only prebable: | 
There are ſeveral ſorts of Efficient Cauſes whoſe 
ames it 1s uſeful to- kmow. 
God creating Adam was the total. Cauſe,” in re- 
cd chat nothuig could coricur without /him.. But 
ae Father and [Mother are only the partial cauſes 
the-Intants, .in regard: they want another. 
The Sun is the Proper cauſe ' of Light. ; but he is 
y the accidental 'cauſe of the Death of a Man, 
irhom exceſs of hear kills, in-regard bewas 7 not of 
ab ſtrong Conſtitution before... - 1 
of The Father is the next Cauſe of the Sons 
The Grand-father- the: remote Cauſe. 
a The Mother the Produdtsve Cauſe. 
id The Nurſe the Preſerving Cauſe. 
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The Father is the Univocal cauſe of: Child" 


becauſe they are of the ſame nature with him. 4 
God is only the Equivecal cauſe in reſpett of th 
Creatures, becauſe they are not of the nature 
God. | "Y 
An Artiſt is the Principa/Cauſe of his Workmig 
ſhip, his Tools are the I»/?rumental Cauſe. 
The Wind that falls the Organ-pipes is the Un 
ver/al cauſe of the Harmony. ; 
The Sun is a Natural Cauſe, Ss 
. Man is an buelletual Cauſe in reſpeC&t of whathi 
acts with Judgment. 
The Fire that burns the Wood: is the Neve 
Cauſe. +. nn 
The Sun enlightning a Chamber is the prope 
cauſe of the Light z the Window is only the cal 
or Condition without which the' effe& could noth 
otherwiſe Sine qua non. ' 
Fire burning a Houſe, is the Phyfical ca 
of the Flame. 
The Man thar fet-it on Fire the Moral Cauſe 
To the efficieat cauſe -is'alfo added the E 
ry cauſe ; which is the Modal propoſed in making 
the Work. As the deſign of a building, by whic 
the Archite& governs himſelf, or generally th 
which is the Obje&ive cauſe of our Ideas, or of ai 
other Repreſentation whatever: As Lew: the Foil 
teenth is the Exemplary cauſe of his Picture. I 
The matetial Cauſe : is, ' that 'out of which 1 
things are made. That -which agrees or- does nt 
agree with the matter, agrees or diſagrees wil 
thok 
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hoſe things Which are compoſed out of it. 
"HY The formal cauſe is, chat which makes the thing 
at it is, -and diſtinguiſhes it from others. Whe- 


b. er it be a Being really, diſtinguiſhed from the 


© Whtter, according to the opinion of the Schools ; 
- Fronly a diſpoſition of the Parts. By the knowledg 
"W this Form, Propriety is to be explained, | 
BK There are as many different EfteQts as cauſes, the 
ods being Reciprocal. The uſual manner of draw- 
» Arguments from hence is to ſhew, that if the 
Wit be, the cauſe is, fince nothing cannot be 
Without a cauſe. It proves alſo that a cauſe is good 
TW bad, when the EfieQts are good or bad. Which 
otalways true however in cauſes by accident. 


We: have ſpoken ſufficiently of the whole and 


{Wirts in the Chapter of Diviſion ; and therefore i 


| be needleſs to add any thing more here. 
There are Four forts of Oppoſite Terms. 
Relatives, as Father and Son, Maſter and Ser- 
Contrarzes,” Cold, Hot, Sound and Sick, | 
al Privaties, as Tate, Death, Sight, Blindneſs, Hear- 
Wig, Deafnefs,: Knowledg, pm——_ 
MF Contraditories which conlift in one Term, and 
the fimple Negatian of the Term, 'to ſee, and 
t to ſee. The difference which there is between 
ſe two latter forts of Oppoſates, that the Priva- 
© Terms include the Negation. of- a Form in a 
Wujet-which is: capable of it,whereas the Negatives 
oP not denote that Capacity, Therefars we hs 
rig ay 
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ſay a Stone 1s blind, or dead, as not being cap | 
either of life or ſeeing. - IT 

Now -in regard theſe Terms are oppor Ire, the 
make'uſe of the -one to deny the. other. "The ali 
tradictory Terms'have this Property, that by tak 
away the ane, the other is conhned. 

Compariſoris are of many kinds. For they 
pare things whether equal or unequal, like or unli 
They prove that what agrees or diſagrees with 
thing equa] \or - —_ like or unlike, agrees 
diſagrees with another thing ro 'Which-it 1s eitly 
like or unlike, equal or unequal. 

Of things unequal it is prov'd Negativel, 
if what is-moſt probable is/not ; that which'i 
probable is not &fortrore, Aﬀfirtnatively, if. hae 
s leaſt probable, -be, that which is "moſt probably 
alſo. Theſe differerices or. diſfitilitudes-are* my 
uſe of, to' ruin thoſe things, , which others wal. 
have eſtabliſhed upon- ſimilitudes 3 thus we ruild}” 
Argument drawn from the ſentence of a Judge" = 
afirming ir was pronounced in a: different” Caſe, 

This'is:the chiefeſt - -Partof - what is - blookil 
- delivered  concerning{Þlaces. ''There are other th 

-which are:\more profitable to be known, ' than wii 
1s here explained.- 'Fhey who delire anceatnt X 

ule the Authors themſelves . who: have. more * 
curately- handled theſe, things.:©!Bur-1'would.s 
adviſe:any one- to" conſult the Topics of 44 

as: being. Books yery-'iconfus'd; Bur there-is fot 
thing which is wot alice «16 be''commended if. 
the firſt Book of his Rhetoric, where he react & 


ſevet 
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eral ways" to ſhew rar 4 thing is profitable, 
aling, greatef* or leſs. Though it. be- certain 
ur'a man ſhall never by this way arrive at 'any 
main knowledg, 


CHAP. XIX. 


wo | the ſeveral g/L of vicious Arguments 


which are call'd Sophiſms. 


A Lihough that. when! we underſtand the Rules 
"NJ of right Arguing, it be no difficult thing 
diſtinguiſh thoſe that are falſe ; nevertheleſs as 
amples to be” 'avoided make a deeper impreſſion 
our minds, than examples that are worthy imi- 
jon, it 'may nat be amiſs to lay open the four- 
s of bad Arguments, 'which are called - Sophiſms, 
Paralogiſms, whereby they may. the-more ealily 
awoided. _ 
[ ſhall reduce 'em only to ſeven or eight Heads, 
"Were being fome ſo notoriouſly: ſtupid, that they 
We not worthy remembrance. 


SOPHISM 1 


To prove another ehing than that which # im queſtion. 
| This Sophiſn is call'd by Ariſtotle, Ignoratio Elen- 
: The ignorance of that which is to be prov'd 


Fozinſt the Opponent. For in diſpute we _ 
ot, 
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hor, when many times we do not underſtand: ay 
another. This is a common vice H the diſputes 
mong men. Through paſſion, or falſhood we:ul 
tribute that tothe Opponent, which is remote fri 
* his thoughts, to combat him with more advantage 
or we tax him with confequences which 
think we can draw from his DoQtrine, which h 
difavows and denies, All this may be referr'd! 
the firſt ſort of Sophiſm , which. a man of wor 
and ſincerity ought to avoid above all things.” ' 
It were to be wiſh'd that Ari/totle,who is too cat 
ful to admoniſh us of this defet, had been alſo; 
careful to avoid it. For it cannot be denied, buythif" 
he has -encounter'd ſeveral of the ancient Philo" 
phers by citing their Opinions, not with that {ui 
cerity which he ought to have done. He retwift 
Parmenides and Melifſus, for not admitting but aliff 
ſole Principle of all things, as if they had meant 
that, the Principle of which they are compot 
whereas they meant the: fole and only Prin 
from whence all things draw their Originalz/G 
himſelf. 3 or VR 5 tos 16.7 
He accuſes akthe Ancients for not acknowled 
ing Privation , one. of the Principles of natw 
things; and for that, he inveighs againſt 'em 
dull and ruſtic. 'Bur: who. ſo blind as not to {ff 
that what he repreſents to us as a grand myſtery,nd 
known till he diſcover'd-it , could never | be 
ceal'd from any man: fince' it is impoſſible for 
man not to. apprehend, that the matter of which F 
Table is made, muſt have the Privation of the fon 


ef 
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Ki: Table, that is, can be no Table before it is ſha- 


Wed into a "Table. *Tis true, the Ancients never 


{bought of this uſe of Privation to explain the Prin- 


zples of things natural, becauſe indeed there is no- 
hing leſs ſerviceable to that purpoſe. It being viſt- . 
le, that we do not therefore the better know how 
Clock is made, becauſe we know that the matter 


1 WW which a Clock was made,was not a Clock before. 


Therefore itisa great piece of Injuſtice in Ariſto- 
Wi toreproach theſe ancient Philoſophers tor having 
Wen ignorant of a thing,which it was impoſſible for 
Mem to be ignorant of ; and to accufe *em for not 
\Wnuking uſe of a principle for the Explanation. of 
W\arure thar, explains nothing at all: Nay he is 
wilty of Deluſion and Sophiſm while be obtrudes 
pon us the principle of Privation for a rare fe- 
ret, when this was not” that which they ſoughry 
hen they enquir'd into the Principles of Nature. 
xr it is certain, that nothing can be, before it is. 
-Wut we are defirous to know of what Principles 
conliſts and what is the Cauſe that produced ir. 

Thus, for example, there' was never any Sta- 


1.1Muary ; who. to teach another the way to make 


Statue , gave his Scholar that Leflon for his 
I! Inſtruction wherewith Ariſtotle would have 
Ws begin the Explanation '6f the' works of Na- 
Wie. ' Friend, the firſt thing you are to know 
$ this,” that for the making of a Statue., you 
wſt chuſe a. piece. of Marble, which is not yet 
lat Statue which yau deſign to make. | 


Il. To 
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To ſuppoſe for truth the thing that is in queſtion, 

This is that which Ariſtcrie calls begging of the lf, 
ſtion, which we manifeſtly ſee to be contrary ton 
reaſon. Since in all Arguments , that which & 
for Proof, ought to be more clear and known th 
the thing "which we would prove. 

Nevertheleſs Gali/eus accuſes Ariſtotle , and th 
juſtly too, to have fallen into this Error, when] 
would prove by this Argument, that the Ear 
the Center of the world. 

"Tz the Nature of heavy things to tend to the Cen 
of the world, and of light things, to keep at 4 4s 
from it. 

Now experience ſhews us, that Heavy things tem 
the Center of the Earth, and light things heep at 4 
ance from t. 

"Therefore the Center of the Earth is the 
o: the world: 

Moſt apparent it 1s that there is in this Argum 
a manifeſt begging of the Principle. For we had t 
heavy things rend to the Center of' the Earth, 
where did A4riſtorle learn that they tend to the 
ter of the world, unleſs he ſuppoſe the Center; 
the Earth and-the Center of the world to bet 
fame. Which is the Concluſion that he 
prove by this Argument. 

Meer beggings of the queſtion alſo are thoſe 
guments Which are made uſe of to prove a whi 
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| Genus'of Subſtances, called in rRe Schools Sub- 
mtial Forms, Which they would have to be Cor. 
Wrcal, chough they are no Bodies, whith is diffictitt 
* Wc the Underſtanding ro apprehend. If there were 
a Subſtantial Forms, ſay they, there would bz is 
eration : But there is Generation ia the. World; 
ore there are Subſtantial Forms, * 
Now to ſhew thar this'Afrgument,is n meer Beg- 
»e of the queſtion, - there needs no more than ts- 
7 open the Equivocation -that' lyes 'in the' word 
neration. For it we mult underffand by the 
rd Generation, a natural produtticn''df 'a "pw 
"Wet in Nature, as the Pradudtion'of a Hen;whith 
08 form'd in an Egg; i this Tehce"we'may ttuly 
ow of Generation ; but we'cantidt theſe cot 
Mude that there are new Subſtantial Forms, betauſe 
WW: fole Diſpoſition of the Parts by nature, miy pro- 
xe thoſe new holes, Burt if they mean by the 
ad Generation, as they uſually do,' the Prody&t- 
1of a new ſubſtance which never was befote, that 
t ſay «of Subſtantial Form, we may" y Yottht 
thing that is in queſtion, it being vile" thar 
= who denies. Subſtantial Forms can never' graft 
Wat natvre produces Subſtantial Forms And 16:far 
WI this Argument-from-penſiwading# Thih t& Une 
« Wbſtantial Forms, that he may dritiw'# quite 'cort> 
iy Concluſi6n in this enaner,”* 75) 114200 
oO If there werd Subſtantie! Forms ; Nuture might" pis- 
duce Subſtances that never were before. 
1 Bit Nature cdiinet produce new SHb/Lxntes, becarye it 
if o. woul£>b6\ kid of Eredtton.'® 21001'% (119 17 
| P nd 
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bBy=: ns there are no Subſtantial Forms. 5 v] 


Of the ſame leven is this: If there were no Sy 


ſtantial Forms, ſay they, there would be.no fu 
- natural Beings at all, as they call per ſe, Totumn perf 
but Beings by accident. But there are Tv4 or 7h 
er {; Therefore there are Subſtantial Forms... 
" Firſt we are., to:, defire thoſe. that mall 


of this Argument. ta / explain. themſelves, wid 


they. mean by.. Hhale per ſe, totum per /c. Far! 
9s mean, as they do, a Being compos'd of Ma 
ang Form, then it, is clearly a Begging of the q 
ka. in; for then ig would be. as.if they ſhould hy 
ere; were no, Subſtantial Forms, n: 
Oak nat. be\compas'd of Matter and Fo 
ſtantial, .Bur.they, are;compos'd of Maiter 
Forms Subſtantial. Therefore there are Forms 


Rantial, If they mean any thing elſe let *em tel ] 


and we, ſhall ſee - whether it will avail to main 
their: i coachiion. 

Ore Ropp'd here a liule by the wat he 
th Ce weakne 444 theſe, Arguments, upon wha 
Schogls; rm grounded theſe ſorts of Subſt: 
which.can neither be diſcover'd by the Sec, 
APATE cherved. by the Underſtanding, and. of » 


we know nothing more, bur chat: they, are oli 


 Becaviſe that although their Supporters do ity 
ofa, goad. deſign, nevertheleſa\the Grounds, 
they make. uſe 0, and-the.Ide4 which they | 
of: Forms. obſcure, and, trouble the, ſolid andy 


A Proofs of . the. Immortality. of ey 


£* _ % 
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hich are drawn trom the diltin&tion berween 
dies and Spirits, and the Impoſſibilny that & fub- 
hnce which is not matcer ſhould periſh by the 
hanges that happen to matter. For by the means 
We theſe Subſtantial Forms, Libertenes furniſh them- 
W:'ves with examples of-Subſtances thar periſh,which 
re not properly. Matter, and ts which they attri- 
e in Animals an Infiniry of thoughts, rhar is, of 
ns purely; fpiritu1l./' And: therefore' it is for the 
nefit of "Religion, and the Convidtion of Infidels 
> overturn this Anſwer of theirs, tagſhew thar rhere 
nothing more: ſtupid nor worſe grbunded, than 
ele periſhable Subſtances, which oy call: Sub- 
otial Forms: 
To this: may be where that fort of Sophiſmn 
hich is drawn from a principle differer:t from what 
la-the queſtion, bur which-is known to be no leſs 
neſted by the Opponent. "Theſe are two Maxims 
ally conftube among theiCarkolicks,The one that 
points of faith\can'r be! prov'd' by: Seripture alone? 
other chav Children are" capeble 6f 'Baptiſiy ; 
fore an Anbapri} would argue ill, re prove 
inſt the Cathoticks, 'Fhat they are in the wrong 
believe that Children are capable of Baptiſm, be- 
- Wu we fwd norhing to prove it in Scripture ; be- 
- peta wonold- (uppoſe that 'we ought to believe 


\Articte:of Faith but whabcis ia" the Seripture, 

ickis :deted by the:Catholies: 

Laſtly, we may refer to this Saphiſm, all thoſe 

Ipuments, by which we endeavour to prove one 

ng unknown, by another altogeth2y as much un- 
P 2 known, 
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known, or- a th; ;ing\ uncertain by nackier; thing a o 
gether or more 'uncertain. | 


11 L 


To take for the Caſe that-whnch « not the. Cauſe, 
This Sophiſm is called non Cuu/a, pro Cane. 
is vety uſual among men, and they fall::intv it; 
ral ways. The one through the bare Jenbrance i 
real Cauſes of things. Thus the Philoſophers hah 
attributed a Thouſand Effects to the Fear of Vacuaiiſh 
which at this day and; -by -moſt: ingenvous Expeniih. 
ments is demonſtratively,-proved ta hafe-no all 
Cauſe than the Ponderoſity of the Air: as we mh; 
ſee in that excelent Treatiſe of -Manheur SIS); 
lately Printed. The fame Philoſophers teach uh: 
that Veſſels full of Water, crack when the Wal 
is frozen,becauſe the 'Warer cloſes ir ſelf,and kn 
a void place which Nacure cannot endure ; .wherdh ; 
it is well known,. that thoſe Veſlels break, becaliMc 
the Water when eangeald-rakes up more ſpace tune 1 
when fluid ; which is the reaſon that the Jce ſilo þ 
upon the Water. .\ 
To this may be referr'd that ahe Sophiſem,vid 
we make uſe of remote cauſes, and ſuch as pro 11 
nothing , to'prove things either ckar of chem: ry 
or falſe, or at: leaſt -doubtful, as when. d © 
would prove that the World 1s « peckelt by 
Reaſon. | 
The World # perfe becauſe it contains Bodies d C 
Bady us perfe becauſe it contains three Dimen 
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We three Nimenſuns are perfet, becauſe there are all 3 
uiatria fur Omniz), and there are all, becauſe we 
e the Word all, when the thing Fs either- one or 
po, but there are three. - 

By which reaſon” a'man might prove thar the 

it Arom is as perfect, as the World, -bec2ule ir 
a+ three Dimenſ1ons as well as the World. But this 
ſo far from proving the World to beperfect, har 

quite contrarv'is rather to be afferred,that every 
Jody , pharemus A Body, is efſentially imperfe&t; and 
the perteftion of the World: confilts chietly 
this | that it - includes "Creatufes - that "are nor 

Jodie. 

The fame Philoſopher proves that there ere 
hree ſimple - Motions , becauſe there are three 
Nithenſions: ' Though ir be-a very difficult/thing 

ind a Conciuſion frond the Premiſes, * 

He alfo proves,that the Heaven is unalterable and 

rrupible,becauſe it moves Cireularly. Bur firit , 

is not well "diſcovered yet what Contraritety of 

lotion has'to'do with the Corruption or Alteration 

Bodies, In'the. ſecond place there is leſs Reaſon 

be givers, why « Circular 'Motion rom Eft 
Weſt, ſhould be contrary to a Circular Motion 
g'or Weſt to- Eaſt. 

In the ſecond place we fall into this fort of Sophi- 
ry through that filly Vanity that makes us aſham'd 
Þ confeſs our Ignorance. From whence it happens, 
Wt we rYather-chuſe to forge Imaginary cauſes of 
things, for which we are ask'd the reafon, than 


d confets that we know ir not. And it is a pretty 
of. _ kind 


iN 
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kind of way whereby we avoid this Confeſſion, 
our Ignorance,,, For. when 'we ſee the effeQ of x 
c:uſe unknown. we. 4magiry, we have. diſcovered i 
when we have joyn'd to this efte(t a general word 
Vertue or Faculty-; which Forms. in, our mindinlf 
acher Idea, bur only thet the efte&t has ſome /cau 
whieh we knew /before we found out that word. be 
example, there: is no body bur knows that the Andi 
ries beat, that.Irmn cleaves.to the Adament,. that $ 
purges, . and- Pappy.,Siupites. Itty who'maken 
- protection of knowledge, and who, are not aſhamed * 
_ of Ignorance, freely confeſs that they know thilif 
Effc&ts,but underſtand not the cauſe, whereas othe 
that would bluſh-to ſay fo, and pretend to haveidi 
covered the real cauſe of effecs prefently cry, thai 
is a pullific vertue jn-the Arteries, a; Magngtic we 
tue in the Adamant, a Purgative vertue in Sag” 
and a Soporific vertue 'in Poppy» Now 18 not ta: 
quaintly reſoly'd 2 and might not the Chineſes wil 
as much faciliry have <xtricated themſelves from! 
their admiration of our” Clocks, when firſt broyg 
into their Country 2: For they might haye ſaid t 
knew perfet]y.:the/. reaſon. of what others: were!! 
puzzid at, by,affirming that it was only by ad/l 
dicative vertue that this Engin marked out the he 
upon the plane, and by a Serorrfic quality that'll 
Eell ſtrook. Certainly they might have! paſſed: k 
as learned Perſons.jn, the knowledge of Clocks; 8 
our , Phyplophers in cauſes of the beating af itt 
Arteries, &c. -, |; a 11 nidn 2 

There are alſo.certajn other words: that men i þ 
rendet 
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ender men learned at a ſmall expence, as Sympatty, 
ntipathy and ocewlt - Dualities. Yet. they thay uſe 
m would utter- nothing» of  falſhood-, provided 
hey annexed the general notion of the cauſe to the 
rords Vertue and Faculty ; W herher ut 1s Internal gr 
xrernal, Dilpoli:ive or ative. For certain ic is, 


— What there is a Diſpolution in the Magnet for whole 
ke the Iron moves to that rather than to any other 


0 


bone. rs 
And men have bcen allowed ra call.chis Diſpoſition 
phatever it be, Magnetic Vertue.; 99 that if they. are 
feceived *ris only in this, that they: imagin them» 
Ives to be ntore Learned than others tor having 
Mound out the word ;, or elſe, becauſe they would 
Wave fignified by this word a certain imaginary quali; 
7, whereby: the Magnet draws the Iron ,. which 
-Weither they,..nor any other Perſon could ever: ap- 
rebend in their underſtandin Wan 
Bit there are others who obtrude upon us for real 
auſes of nature pure Chimera's,as the Aſtrologers z 
ho refer all cauſesto the Influences of the Stars. Ard 
heſe-are they forſoorh who: have / found; put-char 
e muſt of neceſfity. be an_Immoveable Heaven 
Wore all the reſt of the Spheres which they, allow 
tÞootion ; becauſe the Earth producing divers things 
2 different Climes, | 


ii 


| ME, Non' otins fert onnia telfus. '' \ - * 
uy :dia mittit ebur*; molles fug thura Sab#i:* © ++? 
q here can be no cauſes. of ſuch. variety, of Þ oe U 
er tions but the Influences of a Heaven, which being 

P 4 immo- 
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intmoveable has always the ſame Aipedts up 
ſame-parrs of the Earth. 
© This one of theſe Doors haviig undertake] 
prove” by Phyfical-Reaſons the Immobility of | 
Firth,” makes it one of the principal Demonftra 
of thar Myſterions Reaſon, that if the. Earth wy 
avout the Sun, the Influences of the Stars would! 
carried obliquely which would cauſe a great dilor 
$1 the world. a 
___With theſe Influences they ſtrangely terrike} 
Pevple, 'fo thar when they ſee any Comet appear, 
thar-any great Eclipſe happens,theu the world mill 
be rurn'd ropſe-turvy, and wo to Spain, Germaifl 
Swede!and, or ſome other Country which they ha 
moſt a peek at ; tho there be no reaſon. that cit 
Comets or Eclipfes ſhould have any conficerili : 
effe& upon the Earth;or rhac general cauſes,as jt | 
a:te, ſhould operare more cfteCtually in one'pi 
more than in another,or threaten a King or a Pritd 
more than a Mechanic befides that we hiid a hundit 
Cemers that were never Infamous for any of thi 
Dire EfteAs laid to their charye, | | 
*'For what if Mortality, Peſtilences, Wars, Deal 
of Princes do' ſomerimes happen after the Appeatſh 
ance of *Coumets'and fight of Ecliples, they as oft 
happen without any ſuch ſignals, Beſides theſe's 
feds are ſo general and common, that ir is much 
they do not. happen m futhe-part of the World eve 
year. So thar:they who talk,at Random, that 
a Comet threatens the death of forne great Per 


nige, 'do not hazard their Reputation over much. 
"24 of f i B 
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W-But it is far” worſe when they give theſe Chime- 
cal Influences-for the cavle of the vertuous or 
"SWi:ious Inclinations of men, as alſo of the particular 
tions and events of their Life, without having any 
Wiher ground, than only that among ter thouſand 
redictions it falls out by haphazard that ſome 
Woe" proves-true. Altho' if a mat'' were to judge 
theſe things" rationally and according: to good: 
nce, he might.as well fay that a Candle lighted m 
he Chamber of a Woman that lyes in, ought to» 
Wave 4 greater Influence upon the Body of the In- 
Want, than the Planer Saturx in whatſoever AfpeF or 
- SWnwn#i0n it be. Laſtly there are ſome, who afhgn 
Phimerical caufes 'of Chimerical effeRts ;. and fuck 
We thoſe who ſuppoling that nature abhors a Va-- 
FWuity,and that ſhe does her utmoſt to avoid it,feigrt 
+ Wore Fictitious cauſes of this Fiftitious horrour;rhe- 
& ir ſelf being imaginary , ſeeing that nature: 
i} + nothing, - and that'all the effetts which. are: 
tributed to this dread of nature, depend upcm-the 
"Wk Gravity of the Air. Nature abhors a' Vacumn;, 
Wy one of. theſe profound Philoſophers,becauſe fhe- 
- Was need of Continuity of Badies to 'T'ranſmit her In-- 
Wuences,and for the Propagation of Qualities. A moſt 
ponderful Science indeed which goes about to prove- 
bat which is nor, by that which is nor.. 
Therefore. when we ſearch the cauſes of- extra-- 
'dinary effefts, we ought carefully firſt to examin; 
rhether the effefts be true. For ſometimes we la- 
- "ur to no purpoſe to ſearch our the reaſon of things: 
But Þ py that: 
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that are not. .lnſomuch that. there: ar an-Tnkidie 
number of queſtions which are to.'be reſolv&d|.glt; 
Platarch reſolves this propounded by himſelf, JJ 
ſuch Colts a1 ars parſued by the Wolf, are (wifter th 
others. For after he has ſaid, ' that perhaps the Wy 
might have aſſiled the more ſlow of Foot firlt;al 
{o they that eſgaped, were: the ſwyifteſt, :or elſe:t 
fear having added, wings to'their feet: had impane 
to 'em that habirude of: ſwiftneſs which afterward 
they retained, he at laſt brings. another folutin 
which ſeems to be very true and genuine; Peri 
ſays he, ztbe.thing. '3t. ſelf .mgy. be « ftory;, And thy 
the method we ought to. obſerve in. Philaſophizin 
concerning ſundry eftefts which are: attributed fl 
the Mon, ſuch as theſe, that the Bones are fullz 
Marrow upon the Increaſe of the Moon ; bur empylh. 
when ſhe is in her wain; And whereas allot 
{:me is ſaid of Crevices .or Cray-fiſh ; there is1 
aher anſwer to be made but. that the wholeis ak 
ble, as ſeveral, Perſons very diligent and exa@t han 
allured. me, that as well the Bones and Cray till 
are ſometimes empty,ſometimes full in all the Quih, 
ters of the Moon. Many obſervations of this na 
there are in reference to the cutting of Wood, { 
ing and gathering of Fruit, Grafting, and the v 
moment when fit ro take Phyſic,' But the world w 
be delivered at length from theſe lirtle  Bondagt 
which have no other ground than - meer ſuppolit 
ons that were never ſeriouſly examined. And the! 
fore they are unjuſt who require us, - without aff 
Examination to believe their hgments, mcer]y uf 


od 


»*\ 
{ 


000 
| 
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"Wn one'fingle Experiment, or an Allegation out of | 
AWme ancient Author.  * OR 
To this fort of: Sophiſtry ought allo to be ,re-- 
d that ufual fallacy of Human wit, Poſt hoo, 
Frgo propter hoc. Aﬀter this, therefore for this, Hence 
is that the Dog-Star is concluded to be the cauſe 
Vf the violent heat at that time of the year which, 
;called the Dog-days,. which caus'd Virgil, (peaks 


"7 of that. Star to pronounce theſe Verſes. 


Aut firias ardor,.. __. 
' Ie fitim morboſque ferens mortalibus egris: 
Naſcitur, © levo contriſtat lumine.celums.. 


Y Whereas Monſieur Gaffendus has well* obſerved?, 
"What there is nothing lefs probable than this vain. 

mpination. For this fame Star being beyond the - 
W.ioe, the Influences ought to be. ſtronger in thoſe - 
"Wiaces thar lye more perpendicularly under Ate; And! 
"JW: when the Dog-days are. ſo vehemently hot with : 
Ss it is Winter in other parts.: So that they,beyond: 
UBhe Line may-as well believe the Dog- Star to, be the.- 
auſe of Cold, 'as we:to believe it to be the-caulſe. of; 


eat. . 


iv. '$0PH1SM. 
Imperfett Enumeration. - | 


F There is no vice of Argument into which th&- 
Learned fall more eafily than into this gf. falſe Enus- 
Meration , and. of not duly conſidering all the 

manners3 + 
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manners bow things may be, or be effeed, 

makes *em conclude raſhly, either that it is nor, þ 
cauſe jr is not in ſuch a- manner, though it 

after another manner ; or elſe thar it is after pd 
fuch 2 manner,when it may be after another mz; 

tharr they have yer thought of. | 

We may find ſeveral of theſe defeRtive Arg 
ments in the Proofs upon which Gaſſendw eſtabliſh 
the-Grotind bf his Philoſophy, viz. That Vacum 
interſpac'd between the Parts of Matter which| 
calls his  Diſleminated Vacuum. And I amy 
more willingte preduce 'em,in regard that Gaſſend 
having beeh a famous Perſon in his time, and of gre 
knowledy in the moſt curious parts of Learningyl 
Errors and, Falings which. are to be ſeen ſcatter 
wit” many great Volumes of his Works publiſh 

ater his death, are therefore the more-worthy tot 
doin: and diſcuſſed : whereas it would be ton 
purpoſe ro rake notice of the Errors fo frequent 
Au hors 'of 'tlo'account, 

The'firlt Argument which Gaſſendus employs 
prove” Difſeminated | Vacuum, and which he would 
make us believe tobe as certain as a Mathematial 
Demonſtration, is this, | 

It there were not a Vacuum, but that the what 
were filld wth Bogics., the mgtion would be is 
poſlible,and the world would be a meer he: ap of Sul 
Inflexible and Inamoveable: Matter: \For the World 
being all full,no body could be mov'd bur it muſtg 
zo th place of another. Thus if the Bdy A. bt 
ys; it muſt 'Sſplate another Budy at leait «qul 

| 0 
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ho ic, 0:2. B. and B, removing muſt diſplace ario- 
biker. Now this'cannot happen otherwiſe than two 
W2ys : one that this diſplacing of Bodies muſt ex- 
acnd ic ſelf ro Infinity, which is Ridiculous and Im- 
wpofſible : rhe ſecond that the motion muſt be Circu- 
\Wrr, that fo the laſt body remov'd may ſupply: the 


MSDIAcc of A. 

tl Hitherto there is no imperfe&t Enumeration ap- 
Wears : and it 15 true moreover, that it is a Ridicu- 
bus thing to imagin, that one body being remov'd 
ther Bodics ſucceſſively by removing diſplace one 
another to Infinity: Only they ſay,rhart rhe motion 
ls Circular, and that the laſt Bodies being removed, 
Wpollefles rhe plate of the firſt. which is A. and fo the 
rlwhole is full; And this is that which Gaſendus un- 
elfdertakes to refute by the following Argument. The 
tirit Body removed which is A. cannot be moved, 


ofif the laſt, which is X. do- not move. Now'X. 


affczpnot move :for. that if it remain ir muſt poſſeſs 
Wile Place of A. which is not yet void ; and fo X. 


10F not deing able to-move, neither can A ; for which 
ul reaſon the whole mult be immoveable. All which 
all Argument is founded: only upon this Suppoſition, 


Mitt the Body X. which is immediately before A: 
ol cannot be removed, unleſs the place of A. be void 
ol betore hand, . when-it begins. ro move. ' So that be- 
fore that i>ſtant that it poſſeſſes thar place,there niay 
be ſaid to be another which may be ſaid to be Va- 
cuum, 

W But this Suppoſition is falſe and imperfe&. For 
all there is yet another caſe, wherein it is very impolſi- 


ble 
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- ble:that X; may be moved, that. is to fay,. that ari\'lt 
fame inſtant that it poſſeſſes the place 'of A, A. nels 
quit that place, and in that caſe, there will be 
inconvenience, if A. puſh B. forward, and B. thru 
forward C. tiltthey come to X. and that X. at ti 
fatne time poſſeſſes the place of A. For by this tne 
there will be a Motion, and yet no Vacuum. | 

Now that it may be poffible that a Body«may'pol 
ſeſs the Place of another Body at the fame infſtz 
that the Body leaves it, is a thing which: we lf 
obliged te confeſs, in whatever Hypotheſis, prov 
ded only that we admit ſome continued Marital 
For-example let us grant two parts'in-a-Staff,” it 
mediately contiguous, it is evident that at 'the-{an 
time that the place is quitted by rhe firſt, it- is pe 

{ſed by the ſecond, and that there is no -infla 
wherein there can be ſaid to be a Vacwwm. But ti 
15 more clear by an Iron Circle that turns about i 
Center,for then: at-the fame inſtant every part pl 
ſefles the ſpace which - was quitted by that whiff" 
went before, - with: that celerity rhat will admit 
Vacuum, ſo much as to be imagined. Now if t 
be poſſible in a Circle of Iron, ſhall it not be 'thifff 
ſame in a Circle partly of Wood, and partly 
Air ? And therefore the Body A. ſuppoſed: ro be of 
Wood, puſhing forward, and'difplacing the -Bod 
B, ſuppoled to be of Air, why may not B. diſplac 
another, and that another to X. which ſhall ent 
into the place of A. at the fame inſtant that FF 
quits it ? 
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t"# cleat "the rhat- the ſaid effe&t of Gaſſen- 
Reaſon proceeds from hence, that Gaſſendut 
ought that one Body could nor poffeſs the Place of 
| ether, -but that the place muſt be void before- 
nd, and m a preceding inſtant 3 not conſidering 
it there was the fame ipſtant” of quitting and 
Min 7BL'9 £139 © nt | vow fy 
W His her proofs are deduced from feveral experi- 
nts, by which he proves with good reaſon that 
& Air is comprefled,and that new Air may. be for- 
med into the-place which feemed already full ; as we 
elf in Wind-Guns arid Bladder Foot-balls.” 

Jy Upon which Experiment he' forms this Argu- 
jerit; IF: the fpace A. already full of Air, be ca- 
ible to receive a new quantity of Air by Compref- 
9n, -of neceffiry, this new Air, muſt either be 

Wptced in, by Penetration 'into the ſpace already 

oleficd 'by Penetration, which' is impoſſible ; or 
Ile that-the - Air which is enclofed/in A. does, not 

Witirely fill the ſpace; but that between the parts 
the Air there were certam void ſpaces, wherein 

as new Air 15 received ; And this ſecond Hypotheſis 

1 he,proves what I zim at,which is to make it out, 
ofFfet there are void ſpaces between the parts of mat- 
#., But'it is very ſtrange, that Gaſſendws,, did not 
prehend that .he reaſoned upcn a falfe Enumera- 

on, and that beſides the Hypotheſis of Penetration, 

reff9Þ hich he had reafon to judge naturally impoſ- 

Wile, and that of Vacuums diſſeminated between the 
arts of Matter, there was yet a third, of which he 
ys nothing,and which being poſlivle, is the reaſon 
| that 
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that his. Argument concludes nothing., For. 1 
may. ſuppoſe that between the thick and. gra 
parts of the Air, there may be-another more ſub * 
rarify'd, and which being able-to paſs through i 
Zares. of all the Bodies, . cauſes the. ſpace wh ®' 
eems full of Air, to receive ,ozher .new i 
For that this rarify'd Matter being chas'd, out? 
the pores through: the ,parts of the- Air which 
forced in, gives way to the new Air. | 0 
And indeed Monhieur Gaſſendus was ſo much tiff* 
more obliged: to refute this Hypotheſis, as admittÞ-! 
himſelf this ſybtile raatter which penetrates Bod 
and paſks through the Pores,in regard he affm 
that Cold and Heat and certain little Bodies thatalff 
ter the Pores of our Bodies, and aflerts the h 
thing of Light, and acknowledges, in chat famaiſ*t 
Experiment made with Quick-Silver,in pipes fill 
to the height of two Foot three fingers, and a hi 
leaving ſtill a ſpace abqve that length which ſee 
void, as not being filld with any ſenſible: matter 
I fay he acknowledges, that ſpace cannot, be « 
Vacuum, as being penetrated by the Light-whi 
he takes for a Body. | 
And fo by filling with ſubtile matter thoſe ſpaclif 
which he takes to be yoid,he will find as much {pa 
for his Bodies to enter , as if they. were adualih* 
— $n: SET 
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To judge of a thing which only agrees mith it by ai 


dent, 
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ſ- 
ah, the Fallacy of he. Accident. When. we draw 
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This Sophiſm js call'd in Schools Fallacia ascider 


| abſolute Concluſion fample and without re- 
1Fion from what is not true but only by accident. 
is is that which cauſes ſo many people to exclaim 
inſt Antimony, becauſe that 'being ill apply'd 


| produces bad cffes. And that others attribute to 


loquence all thoſe bad <ffeAts which the abuſe of it 
duces ;. and ;to Phylic. the Faulrs 'of - Ignorant 
Ictors. _—; ag A ave en; 
But it is no Sopluſm, as the Papiſts pretend,when 
zed againſt thoſe Javentions of Satan, Invocation 
Saints, Veneration of Reliques and Praying for 
i dead which were never of any antiquity, but 
perſtitious cheats impos'd. upoh the people by 
pes far remote from Antiquity in the times 
darkeſt Ignorance and Impic:y. 
We alſo fall into this vitious way of arguing 
hen we take {imple accaſtons for real cauſes ; as 
we ſhould acculc the Chriſtian Religion for ha- 
ng been the cauſe of the Maſſacre of ſo many 


-ſWlulcitudes, :who rather choſe to. ſuffer Death. than 


nounce /Chriſt ; . whereas we- are. not- to impure 


! ole Murders to. the Chriſtian Religion, nor the 


nſtancy 'of the Martyrs, but only to the Injus 


Mice and Cruelry of the Pagans. 


We alſo fir.d a conſiderable example of this 


Wephiſcm in the Ridiculous Arguments of - the 
Whicureans, who concluded that. the Gods: had-. hu- 
no ſhape, becauſe that only man is endued. with 


2aſon. 
The 
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| Miracles, The Blind ſee, the Lame walk , the Deaf 


—_ 
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© The Gods, ſay they, are moſt happy. "None can 
be happy without ' vertue ,' there '% no wertue mwithalit 
Reuſon, and Reaſon 1s found mo where but '7n human 
Form ;- we miſt res e7. the Gods, to "of 
bins ſhape. 
- But they were Rikipely blind, not to fee that the 
Subſtance which thinks'and reaſons, may bejoyned 
TG _ Body; "tis not human ſhape that "cauſes 
ght and Reaſon in mar. 'It being ridiculous'th 
vr Thought and Reaſon depend- upon 2 
ng tr Tho Mouth, Cheeks, two. Army, 
two Hands, two Feet. And therefore it was aChi 
iſh Sophiſm of thoſe Philoſophers to conclude that 
there could 'be no Reaſon but in human ſhapes ;'it 
being only oy 4 2 necideiit to > hutnari rey it 
Man. 
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To paſs from ſence divided to ſence compos'd, or frm 
| 2B ray _—_ 'd to YA divided. 


ac -v a... oo ww oo .A4 a7 .- 


12Fhp-on6 of. aheBophiſtiy 2 Ruled Fallie Conk. 
point, Fallacy ' of © Compoſition ; » and' the © other 
Fallaty of 'diviſior , © which are: "both appreherided 
berter by examples. 

Feſus Chriſt faith in his Goſpel, ſpeaking of his 
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hear. '" I's Exninot be: true, while we take rhings 
fepkrately #1d/not! conjoyntly, that is to ſay, in 4 
ſet divided, and 'rjot in & fence compos'd. For 


the the blind (ce not, while they are blind, neither.do 
the 
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the de REAC, while they remain fo ; but after they 
had recomered their; {1ght and hearing by the. Mi- 
cles of Chrift they-both heard! and faw. 1c > 

+. la the farna ſence'it_ is (aid th:Scripture that Gad 
jltihes the wicked,” Not that be accompts thoſe-for 
pſt-who abide im; their' wickedneſs:; but that by-his 
Gen he juſtifies thoſe who were Impious be- * 
gre, An | 
;-Oa; the;other fide there are ſome Propokationd, 
which, ate not-true but 16-2 ſence [bppos'd-4o, that 
which! -is,.:the ; ſence: divitled;: ! As when StnPaul 
ays, that Slanderers, Fornicators atid Covetous men 
ſhall not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. - ' For 
tis not meant-that none of thok who are Guilty of 
boſe vices {hail be. ſayed,; \but-only-:hofe whore. 
main impenitents/, and:iobfiinarely go on-in their fans 
hall not enter into the. Kingdom of Heaven. 

It is manifeſt now that there is no T'ranſvion from 
ane of theſe ſences to the other. without a Sophifum 
And for example, it is apparent that they would 
gue very Hl, that ſhould hepe for Heaven, chat 
perſevere. ip their. fans,; becauſe-that Chrilt..came.to 
hve. fuiners; and becauſe'he ſays, that witked-wo« 
men ſhall.precede-the Phariſees in. the:Kingdog of 
Heavenz ſeeing - that he-did not come'to ſave ftn- 
ers abiding in their fins ,. but to teach and admo- 
niſh\'em to. forſake their ſins. 


To paſs from what is" true in fame reſpet' 0. had 1s 
ſimply true, 


This 
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This call'd in the Schools 2 4ifo ſecuilitiy nd ut 
cftlum i impliciter. As for ' example the Ureanr 
prove that -the' Gods hn human” ſhape, becauf 
there is no' form fo lovely as 'thar, 'and: for that all 
that-is fovely-oupht r6 be'in God. For hufnan form 
is not abſolutely Beauriful, bot only in reſpe@ &« 
other Bodies. And fo being a Perfection: only: þ 
cundum quid, or in ſome reſpect and not ſimply, 
does ner followthar '& Saphr'to be' the ſhape-of 
God, 'bevaufe all rfections are th God; there-b 

ingino- rar bur'what are fimply:ſ{o, thats] 
Merch all:manner of ay PEI rhar Ein 
be aſcribed. ro-God. t 

We find alſo in Cicero, Lib. 2. de News Deorun; 

x Ridiculous Argunweat of Cotes, againft the Ex- 
ſtehoe- of God, which may be reduced to” this'$6 
phiſm :_ Hop, fays he, "can ave conceive God,- then the 
can attrilinte mo wertue to him ? for ſhall we fay that be 
ba. Prudence ?' Prudence conſiſts 'in the choice of gud 
and tvil : now God'catt bave no need of this thoxce,' nit 
being capable 'of any evil. Shall we ſay that be hs 
Underſtanding and' Reafin ? wo make aſe of Underſtand 
ang. and Reſon to. diſcover what is unkwwn to us by wht 
we tnow :: ndw-'thare can be nothing unknown to God, 
Ner can. Fuſtice be in God 'which' orily" relates to Human 7 
Society: Nor Temperanee;' becauſe he has no. pleaſures td 
govern ; nor Fortitude, for that pain never. oppreſſes God, 
nor labour wearies him ; and beſides he is expos'd to ma 
danger. How then can that: be' God , which ha __ 
underſtanding nor wertus. * T 
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| Nothing can be conceived more impertinent than 
this manner of a: *guing. .For thus might any Coun» 
try man diſcourſe, who never having ſeen any other 
tan-Tharcht Houſes, and having heard that in Ci- 
tes there are no Houſes covered with Thatch,ſhould 
thence conclude that there are no Houſes in Cities, 
and that they who live in Cities hve miſerably ex- 
yoſed- ro ll the Injuries of the Weather. For thus 
Cute, Of ratheriCicers argues. There can be no ver- 
wes in God like to thoſe which are in men; there- 
fore there can.be no verrue in God. Aid what is 
'Wmore wonderful is this,” that he does nvt coriclude, 
thu there!is no vertue in God but'only becauſe che 
imperfections of human vertue' cannot: bs in-God. 
8 thar'ir is: 6ne of his proofs: thiſt God wams'un- 
derſtanding avd knowledge, becauſe all things are 
known to him. Thar is, that God fees nothing; be- 
cuſe he ſees a!l things : 'thar he 15 unable'bec:uſe he 
sOmniparent :- that"he” E11JoYs nothing ot happi- 
neſs,- y Yeliuſe he enj2ys all feliciry. | | 
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To abuſe -the Ambiguity of words mo_ it my be 
done divers WAYS. C, 


To thisfort of Sophiſm may be refer all Syllo- 
giles that are vicious, as having 4 Terms. Whether 
it be thar the middle Term be taken twice parricu- 
hrly,or whether it be that ir is taken in one ſence in 
o Nie firlk Propalition, and in another {ence in the fe- 
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cand,, or Jaſtly whether the;Terms! of the: Contly 
fon be nat taken, in. the, ſame; ſence” in the ,Pregip 


ſes,-as.in the Concluſion... For do not reitrgin the 


word Ambiguity to the only words which.areigroly 
equivocal. ;. for they rarely fail, but we mean 

that whatever can change the ſence of 'words, eſpe 
cially when,men, are not:caſily aware,of. the change 


in regard -that divers, things being ſignified by the 


ſame ſound they take 'em-for the ſame; thing. In re 
ference to. which may be ſeen what has bren {ai 


already toward the end of the firſt Part, where we 
have not only ſpoken of the Remedies againſt /the 


Confuſion of Ambiguous wards,, by detining <0 
ſo clearly.that no. man caq be deceived. | _- 
I, ſhall therefore; produce forme examples of: thi 


Ambiguity. that many times deceives- mer of| ripe 


apprehen{ions. Such,is that, which is found in, word 
that {igoihe ſome hole, which may be-raken eiths 
ColleEtively..or. Diſtributively ; thus ought the $6 


phiſm of the Stoicks;to; be relolved, who argued that 


the World was an Animal endu'd with Reaſon. 


For that which has the uſe! of Reaſon 1s better tha 


that which has nor. 
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Now. there is 'nothing, ſay they, can be better tha - 


the World. IE 
Therefore the World hath the uſe of Reaſon. 


'Fhe Minor of.;this Argument is: falſe;: becaule 


they attribute,to the.'World what #s-only; to: bet 


ſcribed to God. Who is ſuch a Being,than which there 
can be not1ir g greater or more perfect, Burt if it be 
ſpoken of the Creatures only nothing-can be mor: 


per 
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1 perfect than the World, if it be Colle&ively raken 
for the Univerfality of things created by: God, But 
hence it can only be ihferr'd that the World is en- 
dud with Reaſon, in fome of its parts as Angels 
and Men ; but ConjunRtively ic cannot be ſaid to 
- "Ye 2 Rational Animal. 
 £:-4r would be alſo a bad way of Arguing to» ſay, 
"Bhat a man. thinks, or -a- man is compos'd of Soul 
YN ind Body, therefore the 'Soul and Bedy think. For 
it is ſufficient ro ſay that a man thinks, when one 
* Yoart of hiar only is faid to think ; from whence ir 
Koo way follows: that the other part thinks. 


I X. | l 


To arato 4 general Concluſion from 4 defeftive Indufzon. 


= We call Indudtivn, when the ſearch of ſeveral 
- Mfarticulars leads: us ro: the ſearch of a General 
"MY [ruth, 14% 
= Thus when we. have experimented that moſt 
he Seas are Salt, and that the water of moſt Ri- 
Wfers is freſh, we generally conclude that the Sea- 
yater .is Salt, and River-water freſh. "The v4- 
"Frious Experiments - which 'we'' make that Gold 
oft nothing in. the fire, gives us-reaſors ta judpe 
that this is .rrue.- of. all. Gold. : And in regard 
ye: never met: with any people byt what ſpoke, 
we believe that all men ſpeak, that 'is make uſe 
Yb Sounds to Gignifie their Thonghts. 


From 
P 


\«.. Logre 5. On, . .-Parr MII 
*From this InduQion allq atkont knowledge take fl; 
its riſe,in regard-that parciculars; preſent chemſeiva k 
to us before Uniyerſals ; though afterwards wi 
make uſe of Univerſals to underſtand particulars.) 
However it is equally certain, that InduQtion'# 
lone is never any afſured means,to acquire: perfet 
knowledg,as-we ſhall demonſtrate a another plac 
T he conſideration of Singulars, affording an oppor 
© tuniity only to the (underſtanding to. be:more atten 
tive upon natural Ideaaccording to which. we:Judgdl 
of the Truth of Generals. For exarmple,l ſhould ne 
ver have thought of conſidering the nature of a Tri 
angle, had I never ſten a Triangle which gave ng, 
an occaſion to think of jt. However it is not the par 
ticular Examination of 'all Triangles which mak 
me conclude generally and certainly. of all, that thi 
ſpace which they comprehend is equal to that © 
a Reftangle of all their Baſe, and the half of thei 
Height (tor. this examination would. be impoſſible 
but the ſole conſideration of what I know is include ff 
inthe Idea of a Triangle which: I find/in'my ut 
derſtanding. | 
However it be, having reſolved to treat of ti 
matter in another place, it: ſuffices here to ſay,rhi 
defeftive IaduQions, - that is to fay, ſuch as are'mFh,, 
entire, are the cauſes ob manifold Errors. t ſhall a; 
ly produce one memorable Example. + ' ©. | 
All Philoſopherso this day , have-held ir fora 
unqueſtionable 'T'ruth , that a Pipe being ſoppY; 
it Was impoſhble to pull our the ſtappel with | | 
breaking the Pipe, and that water might be for. 
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[s high as = man! pleaſes by the help of Crifilian 
allEngines called Afpirant Pumps. - And that which 
te nade 'em fo confident was, that they thought them- 
Mklves aflured of it by a moſt certain Induction, as 
wving made an infinite number of Experiments. 
allBut both the one and the other is found to be falſe 5 
er that newExperiments have fince been made rhac 
wy: Stopple may be drawn out of a Syphon never fo 
TWEyell ſtopt without breaking the Pipe, previded the 
brce be-equal ro the weight of the Cylinder of the 
Tater, thirty three foot high, and of: the fame 
ickneſs with rhe Pipe : anc that in Pumps afſpi- 
nt the water does not afcend higher than from 
hirty ewo to thirty three foor. 


_— 


CHAP. XX. 


Yf bad reaſoning in Civil Converſation and 
common Diſcourſe. 


MT ltherto we have ſhewn Examptes of falſe Ar- 
"ML _& gumentartions in matters of Science.But bec uſe 
Wie principal uſe of reaſon does not conlilt in acqui» 
ng Sciences that are of little uſe for the conduct of 
"Wl! living, wherein it is of dangerous ccnfequence 
I be deceiv'd; it will be of much morc advantage 
mW conſider generally, that which engages men into 
fle falſe Judgments which are made of all forts of 
inps, and blind ren with prejudice In mMa!rers 
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chiefly impor.ing manners, and conducing to: the 
Government of Civil Life,and are the general Sub- 
jects of our Common Diſcourſe. But in regard this 
defign would require a Treatiſe by ir ſelf, which 
would comprehend almoſt all Morality ; we ſhall 
only mark out here in general a part of the cauſe 
of thoſe falſe Judgments that are fo comman among 
Men. 

We ſhall not here ſpend time in diſtinguiſhing falk 
Judgments from bad reaſoning ; as well for that falk i} 
Judgments are the ſources of bad Reaſonings,whic ! 
they draw after 'em by a neceflary Conſequence; a 
alſo for that there is for the moſt part. an implicit 
and latent Ratiocination in that which to us ap 
\ aſimple Judgmeat,therebeing always ſomething thaſſf 
ſerves as a Motive and Principle to that Judgment, 
For example, when we fay thar a Stick is crooked i 
the Water, becauſe ſo appears to us; This Judg 
ment is grounded upon this general and falſe Prof 
poſition, that what appears crooked to our ſences i © 
crooked indeed, and fo includes a reaſon which doe" 
not difplay it ſelf, generally therefore conſidered, the { 
cauſes of our Errors may be referr'd to two heads" 
the one internal, which is the Irregularity of ou? 
will, that troubles and diſorders our Judgment; thy 
other External, which conſiſts in the Objedts « Me 
what we judg,and which delude our underſtanding} 
by a falſe appearance. Now that theſe cauſes s ad 
fkldom ſeparated ; neverthelefs,there are certain oth 
rors wherein the one diſcovers it ſelf more plain | 
than the other ; ant! therefore we ſhall treat of '« hy 
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Of the Sophiſms, of Self-love, Intereſt and Paſſion. 


If we carefully examin why ſome men ſo obſti” 
nately dote, rather upon one Opinion than another, 
we ſhall find it to be not through any penetration in- 
tothe Truth, or the force of Arguments, but-ſome 
engagement of Self-love, Intereſt or Paſſion. This 
s the weight that weighs down the Ballance, and 
& | which determines the moſt part of our doubts ; 
af this is that which gives us the greateſt ſhogg to our 
al judgments, and ſtops the career of Conſulration. 
We judg of things not as they are in themſelves, 
but as they are in reſpect of us: and Truth and 
Profit are to us the ſame thing. 

We need no other proofs of this, than what we 
ſe every day, that things in other places generally 
held for doubtful or falſe, are accounted altogether 
uncertain by all thoſe of one Nation, Profeflica or 
« Y Order. For it not_being pothble that whar is true 
1] in Spain ſhould be falſe in France ; or that the under- 
Finding of the Spaniards, that, while both judge of 
things by the Rules of Reaſon, what generally ap- 
M pears rrue to the one, ſhould generally appear falſe 
tothe orher,it is apparent that this diverſity of Judg- 
Minent'can proceed from no other cauſe than that the 
, Wore are pleas'd to hold for Truth what is for their 
"Mdvantage, which not being for the intereft of the 
her, they have a contrary opinion of it. 

Now what is there more unreaſonable,rhan to take 
Aur Intereſt for a Motive to believe a thing ? All that 
l®%ght to be done iu; ſuch a caſe, is buc £9 conſider 
| Q 2 the 
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the more attentively to us the reaſons that may dif 
cover to us the Truth'of what we deſire ſhould be 
true: Nor is there any other Truth than this, that 
ought. to. be independant. from. our deſires, which 
ought to prevail over us.I am of thisCountry,there- 
fore I, mult believe that ſuch. a Saint firſt Preached 
che Goſpel here, I am of ſuch an Order, therefgre 
L believe ſuch an Inſtieuion is true» But theſe. are 
no Reaſons. Be of- what Order or Country. ſoever, 
we are only to believe 'what is true, and which we 
would believe, of whatever Country, Profeſſion ar 
Order ſoever we are. 


I I. 


... But .chis Deluſion is now apparent when it hap- 
pens from change of Paſsions. For tho all IT 
things remain in the ſame condition, yet to them 4 
that are provoked with new. Pafions it ſeems, that 
the new.change that has happengd._.in their Delires 
has altered the whole courſe of things, which ar 
-any way, related to 'em. As we.hnd that there arfl] 4, 
ſome Perſons, that will not acknowledg any good 
-Quality, either natural or acquired, in thoſe «ff 7;, 

'Y 
the 
Con 


gainſt whom they have conceived an Antipathby, 0 
that have in. any thing thwarted their Sentiment 
their deſires or. their Intereſts? Preſently ſuch mul 
be traduced for raſh, haughty, ignorant, perfidic 
{tthleſs and void of all Conſcience. Their Aﬀection 
are no leſs unjuſt and immoderate than their deſire 
[f they have an AﬀeCtion- to another, he is fr 
. from all manner of Faults, All that they - 


—_— 
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| 
= | frre i54ult and eaſie,whatever they do not delire,un- 
ſ jaſt and: impoſstble ; without alledging any reaſon 
A for tneſe Judgments , other than thit oyer:rules 
it J *&m: Sd rhat' altho they do not forni' this. rational 
a Argument in their Minds, I love him, therefore"he 
& I is the moft accompliſhed Perfon in the world ; I hare 
- him, therefore he is a worthleſs Raſcal; yer they 
© I do-ir in their hearts ; and therefore we may call 
re theſe forts of Extravagances, Sophiſms and Delu- 
Tl,  fons of the heart ; whoſe Nature it is to tran(- 
"CY port our Paſſions to the Objets of our Delires, 
AF which we therefore judge to be ſuch as we would 
have, or deſire they ſhould be, Which is a thing 
moſt unreaſonable, ſince our Defires change no- 
thing of the Being of what is without us ; and that 
PF there is none but God alone whoſe will is fo ahi-pow- 
TY erful, that things are always what his pleaſure it is 
my they ſhould be. 


: I11. 


Wy We may alſo refer to this Deluſion of Self-love 
wy that other dejuſion of thofe '* who determine all 
v things by a moſt general and convenient Principle, 
That they have reafon and know the Truth. Whence 
tis no difficult thing for them to determin, that 
* they who think the contrary are deceived : for the 
© concluſion neceflarily follows. 

The Miſtake of theſe Perſons proceeds only from 
TY hence that the good opinion which they have of 
oY their Wit cauſes'em to deem all their thoughts to be 
Yo clear and evident, that they believe the bare pro- 
Q 3 pounding 
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pounding 'em to be ſufficient to make all the world 
ſubmir. And for this reaſon they take little care to 
bring proofs. 

They give little ear to the Reaſons of others ; 
they would carry the day by their own Authority; 
becauſe they make no diſtinction between their Au- 
thoriry and Reafon : They take all Perſons for in- 
confiderate who are not of their Opinion z not con- 
fidering that if others be not of their Judgments,they 
themſelves are not of the Opinions of others ; and 
that it is not juſt to ſuppoſe without proof, that we 
have reaſon, when we make it our buiineſs to con 
vince others that differ from us, for no cther Reaſon, 
but becauſe they believe we are not in the Right, 


I V; 


There are others who have no other ground to re- 
je&t certain Opintons,than this pleaſant Argument, If 
it were ſo, | (houid not be a Learned Perſon, now I am 
a Learned Perſon,therefore it is ſo. For this realon,cer- 
ram paſt profirable cures in Phyſic have been negle& 
ed, and ſo many certain Experiments have been laid 
alide,becaufe they who had not the good hap tg think 
of 'em,were afraid to be thought to have been ſo long 
in an Error. How ! ſay they,it the Blood bad any Cir- 
cular Motion in the Body, if the nouriſhment did 
not paſs ro the Liver through the Meſaraic Veins. It 
the Vcin Artery conveyed the Blood. to the Heart; 
If the Blood 2ſcended through the deſcending ho 


low Vein ; if Nature did not dread a Vacuum; it 
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the Air were Ponderous and. had a Motion down= 
ward,I had been ignorant of many importnt things 
both in Phyſick and Anatomy. And therefore theſe 
things muſt not be fo. "Therefore for the cure of ſuch 
diſterapered Fancies, there needs bur only this whol- 
fome InftruEtion,thar it is a ſmall matter for a man to 


be deceived, and thar they may be learned in other 
things,tho perhaps not fo well vers'd in new diſcove- 


Mes, 
V. 


There is nothing alſs more common, than to 
hear men ſcurriloufly revike one another, and to 
tax one another of Obſtinacy, Paſſion and Litigi- 
ous wrangling, becauſe they cannot agree in their 
Opinions ; and fo they that are in the right , and 
they that are in the wrong, talk all the ſame Lan- 


Rage make rhe fame complaints, and aſcribe to 


another the fame defes, than which there is hard- 
ly to be found a greater miſchief among men, and 
which obſcures "Truth and Error, Juftice and Inju- 
ſtice in ſuch a manner, that ir is impoſſible for the 
vulgar fort of men to diſcern em ; and hence it 
happens that feveral men adhere art hap hazard, 
fome to the one, and ſome to the other, of the 
two diſſenting parties, and that others condemn 
both being equally in the wrong. 

Now all this Fantaſticalneſs ot humour ariſes 
from this diſtemper, that every one is ccnceited of 
his own reaſon. For from that Priticiple it is eafie to 
conclude,that all thoſe rhar contradi&t us are opinio- 
Q 4 " nated; 
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nated ; ſince obltinacy is nothing elſe but a ſtub- 
born refuſal to ſubmic to Reaſon. | 


Now though it be true, that theſe Reproaches of Þ | 


being Paſſionate, Blind and Brablers, which az 
very unjuſt from thoſe that are in the wrong, are 
Juſt and lawful from thoſe that are in the right: e- 
verthele, becauſe the Truth is ſuppos'd, to be up- 
on the Upbraider's fide, prudent and judicious Per- 
ſons, that handle any matter in Controverſe oupht 
to avoid the uſe of 'em before they have ſufficiently 
confirmed the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe,which 
they maintain ; and never [et them, accuſe their 
Adverfaries of obſtinacy,raſhneſs and want of com- 
mon Sence, before they have well prov'd it. Let 
'm never ſay,before they have made it appear, that 
they talk abſurdly and extravagantly:For the others 
will retort as much back again ; for this is the,way 
never to come to any if{ye. So that it will be much 
better to obſerve that equitable Rule of St. Auſtin; 
Let us omit thoſe common things that may. be ſpoken m 
either ſide, though they cannot be ſpoken truly of either 
fide. And then they will think it ſufficient to defend 
the Truth with thoſe Arms which are moſt proper 
and which falſhood cannot borrow, which are - 
. and folid Reaſons. | 


VEL 


Men are not only fond of themſelves, but natu- 
rally alſo jealous, envious and maligners. ane 
another, hardly enduring. others to. be preferr'd be- 


fore *em, as coveting all advantages to.themſelve: 


and 
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and as it 1s a thing that deſerves great honour to 
have found ont any Truth, or brought any new 
of Light into the world,all men have a ſecret deſire to 
KF raviſh that honour to themſelves ; which often en- 
l gages men to eocounter the Opinions .and Inventi- 
| ons of others without any ſhadow of Reaſon. 
FI And therefore as Self-love cauſes us frequently 
TY to utter” theſe ridiculotis forts of Reaſoning, This 
8a thing of my own Invention ; this proceeded 
vl from ſome of my awa Profeſſion ; this fits my hu- 
all mour ; and therefore it is true. So natural Malig- 
"Il nity ſuggeſts another way of Arguing no leſs ab- 
al furd. - *T was another, and not I, that. faid- it, 
«'Y therefore *ris falſe z *T'was not I that made this 
uy Book, therefore 'ris idle and filly. 
This is the fource of the ſpirit of Contradition 
ITY © frequent among-men, which when they hear ar 
ol read any thing of another man's , they rake litle 
"3 heed of the Reafons urg'd for Convincement, and 
"iy mind only thoſe which they think they can oppoſe. 
They are' always upon the Sentry againſt the 
ad Truth; and think of nothing but how to repel and ' 
obſcure it, where - they generally prove ſucceſsful, 
UE the wit of man being an inexhaultible ſpring of 
'Y alſe Reaſons. 
When this vice predominates, it marks out one 

of the Principle Chara&ters of Pedantry, whoſe. 
w-yl chickeſt pleaſure and delight it is ro brable and' 
of Wrangle about petty things,and to contradict all men 
ve-El with a mean and abjeRt ligniry. Bat fomerimes 
& 'Y this vige lyes thore'conceal'd than tobe cafily per- 
nd Q 5 ceiv'd, 
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62ived, and it may be affirmed, that ne man,;is 
exempted from it , becauſe it 1s, rooted. in ſelf 
Ive which never dies in Men, _ 

The knowledge of this Malignant and enviay 
diſpoſition which reſides in the Bottom af Meng 
hearts teaches us one of the moſt important Ruls 
rhat are to be obſerved, for fear of engaging thofe 
with whom we diſpute into headlong Error, and 
alienating their minds from the love of that Truth 
ro Which we endeavour to invite 'em, 1s this, that 
3 to ſay, as little as may to irrttate their envy and 
ralouſie by boaſting of a Mans ſelf, or_ by ſpeaks 
i1g of other things on which thoſe affeCtions may 
lay hold. Mp  3 

' For men paſhonately in love with themſelve 
mpatiently brook thoſe Honours which are donets 
other men ; whatever they cannot challenge. to 
themſelves is odious and troubleſome, ſo that. oft- 
times from the hatred of the Perſon they fly out in; 
to a hatrcd of his Reaſons and Opinions ; ,and 
therefore prudent men avoid as much as'in *em: lies, 
the expoſing of their Advantages of parts and en- 
d1wments to the Eyes of other men, they withdraw 
from publick view,. and fly applauſe ; and rather 
ehuſe to ]ye hid among the croud, to the end that 
n>hing may appear in their Diicourſes but the bare 
truth which they propoſe. 

The deceas'd Monſieur Paſchal who knew as 
much of Rhetoric as ever any perſon living,exrend- 
«d this Rule fo far, as to affirm that every wile 
"Man ought to abſtain from ſo much as naming 

him- 
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himſelf, or making aſe of the words I, or Me: ad 
was wont to ſay upon this Subject , that Chrilitan 
Piety had aboliſh'd thar humane Expreſſion, 2. 
which common civility had only before ſupureſ: o, 
not that this Rule ought to be ſo exactly obſerved 
neither. For there are ſome occaſions, w here ic 
would be a vain Torture, to forbear the mention 
of a mans felt. 

Bur it is good to have this Rule always before a 
Matis Eyes, whereby we may the more calily ſhun 
that evil cuſtom of ſome perfons, who never talk 
but of themſelves, and are always quoting theni=- 
ſelves, when there is no queſtion conterning their 
Sentiments. Which give an occafion to their Hearer:,, 
that this ſo frequent reſpect of themſelves ariſes trom - 
a Secret complacency which they hear toward the-- 
9 IF object of their Love; and raiſes in *'em by a va:u-- 
& Ml ral conſcquence a ſecret averſion for other nerſons, . 

and whatever they ſay. 
id And this is that which ſhews us, thzt one of tho 
4, molt unworthy Characters of a perſon of creci> is+ 
0 YN that which Montaiarve has affti.ted ; which is, to» 
"entertain his Readers with nothing elſe bur his own 
ff Humours, his own Inclinations, hiszown Fancies,h.s + 
al WF own Diſtempers, Vertues and Vices: all which ariſes 
i YI as well from a defect of Judgment as from a violent 

love of himſelf, True it is that he endeavcu:s :5: 
25 F much as he can to remove from himſclf the ſuſpirt- 
d- on of a mean and popular vanity, ſpeaking _ 
ile Fl of his. defe&ts, as well as of his goud Quatities ; 
8} %herein there is ſomething of comely, .through ad: 
ol APPCArs 
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appearance of fincerity. But.it is caGe to ſeethar 
all that is but a kind of Sport- and Artifice/which 


ought to render him more odious. He {peaks of his 
vices to diſplay *em to the world,not to:cauſe xdete- 


tation of *em, nor eſteeming 'em any dimihutionof il 1 


bis Honours. He looks upon 'em as things alnioſbln. 
different,and rather pieces of Gallattry than-Ignomi | - 
ny.If he diſcover 'em, tis becauſe he thinks they, lth i 
concern him, and that he believes himſelf; never the Þ 
worſe,nor more deſpicable for what he has:done. But 
where he apprehends any. blot or ſtain of-his credit, 
nt man more cunning or diligent to conceal it--For/ 
Which reaſon an_eminent Author of this 'age-vety iſ 
.;plealantly obſerves, that ſeeing he was fo'carefulty 
"little purpoſe, to advertiſe us, that he had a Page 
{who was a ſort of Servant little becoming a Gentle 
* bore 106 2, 38n that had not above {ixthouſand* 
ger Amen, vers Tenor a year} he did novtake 
the ſame care to tell us that he hada 
Clerk too, ſeeing he was a Counccllor in the: Parliz- 
ment of Bourdeaux. But that employment, though 
very honourable in it ſelf, was not ſufficient 'to ſhew 
the vanity of the man who would rather be thaughtY: 
a Gentleman and a Soldier, than. one of the Long 
Rebe, and a Pleader of Proceflcs. F 
" However it is very probable he would-..not hare 
sonceal d that part of his life, could he have found 
out any Marſhal of France that had bcen a Councet 
tor of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, as he was fince 
he is no leſs diligent to Trumpet forth himſelf to 
have been Mayor of that City, &re he bas firſt told 
us 
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us'thar he ſaccceded Morſtal Hyron, and religred i it 
to Marſhal Matipnon. po 0 

{ Bur-the vanity Sink this Anthor is not his worſt 
crime,” he'is fo fall of ſhamelefs infarmy, ſo abound- 
ing-in Epicurean and+ impious Maxims, that "tis a 


wonder he has been:ſo long ſuffered to be"publick in 


athe-World, and that fo-many Perſons of preat un- 
+ the ve- 

ready itſelf in all his Writin 
Weineed no otheriproofs tojudge ct his Liberti- 
niſm than his manner' of repeating his Vices. For 


\Confefling in his Book that he had been guilty" of 
ſeveral-Crimina! Diſordew, he declares nevertheleſs 


in other parts that he never repented of any, and 
that if he'were to#live overhis lifeagain, he would 
again? a'the ſame things : A: for my /elf,+ fays he, I 


would "not" defire "in "genera! to be other than I am. 1 
"might ' Condemm. my Univerſal Form ; I might deſire. of 
God an entire Reformation, and to excaſs my natural In- 


fymities,' but T ought not to call this Repentance no 


"more than a' diſcoritent that T am not an Angel or Cato, 


My Aftions are regulated and conformable to what I am, 


' and my Condition and Repentance do not properly 


concern us as to thoſe things that are not in our Powere 
It was never m 'my thoughts mynſter-like to tye the 
tayl of "a Philoſopher to the Head and Body of a Profli- 
gate, nor that the end and remainder cf a wretched 
and miſerable life ſhould accurſe and belye the fair, entire 
and longer part of my days. Were 1 to live "em over a= 
gain, I would live *'em as 1 have done, nor do I complain 
of what # paſt, nor do I fear what # to come, _ 
rite 
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rible wards, and which denote an utter extinRtion 
of all thoughts of Religion. But well enough be. 
coming. him who thus:delivers himſelf in another 
Part. I plunge my felf headlony ſtupidly \into Death, « 
into 4 ſilent and obſcure. Abyſs, which ſwallows me-w 
all at an In{tant and flifles me in a moment, full of pow 
erful ſleep, Full of Infipidueſt. and Indolency ; and in at 
other place Death is na more than a Quarter of an bots 
ſuffering , without future Conſequence or Harm , - and 
which merits no particular precepts. 

Now though this Digreſfion.ſeems remote from 
the matter, yet it returns again where it left off,for 
this reaſon , in regard: thgre is:no Book that more 
infuſes this evil _— of magnifying a mans ſelf, of 
making uſe of bimiſelf and his own. thoughts upon 
all occaſions, ard requiring others: to do fo too, 
Which extreamly corrupts in us our Reaſon and 
Sence, through that vanity which always accompa- 
nies thefe Diſcourſes ; and in others,thraugh that ha 
ted Antipathy which they have againſt it. 'Therefore 
no men are permitted to ſpeak of theamſeIves,but per- 
ſons of - eminent, vertue who teſtifie by their manner 
of doing it , that they only publiſh their good 
Actions, only to excite -othcrs to praiſe God, or 
for their Edification ; and if they ajſo make their 
faulrs publick, it is only to humble themſelves be- 
fore men, and 1o diflwade 'em from the like courſes, 
But for common perſons it is a ridiculous vanity, 
to inform others of their petty parts, and an Impu- 
dence deſerving puniſhment to diſcover their Diſor- 
ders8@ the world without the leaſt touch of _ 
ince 
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linceit s the higheſt exceſs of vice neither to bloſh, 
nor be aſham'd,nor repent of evil ations ; bur to 
diſcourſe carelefsly and indifferently of their Impie- 
ties, as -of other matters ; wherein properly con- 
its the-excellency of Montaigne's Wit. 


V.IL 

We may diſtinguiſh from malignant and envious 
contradiction, another Humourleſs miſchievous, but 
which engages us in the ſame errors of reaſoning, 
which-1s the Itch of difputing, which . very much 
depraves the underſtanding. 

:Not that Diſputes are to be blam'd in general, 
rather the contrary is to be attirm'd, provided 
right uſe be made of *em ; for ſo there is nothing 
more {erviceable,cither for the diſcovery of Truth, 
or to convince others. The motion of 2 wit alto- 
gether buſied in the examination of ſome” knorty 
matter,is generally roo! cold and languiſhing, Fhere& 
s a certain Ardor requilte-to excite and awaken its 
Ideas. And. it frequently comes to pzfs, that by dis 
verſity of oppoſition, | we diſcover where conſiſts the 
difficulty. of perſwaſion , and-the obſcuricy of rhe 
Theſis ; which gives us an occalion- to endeavour to 
overcome 1t. 

Bur true ir is, that as this Exercile is profitable, 
when we make a right uſe of it, diſingaged from 
paſſion; fo it is as dangerous when we make a wrong 
uſe of it, and glory in maintaining an Argument, 
at what rate ſocver, merely for contraditions ſake. 

i: There 
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'There:being nothing more efteQtual to Eloigne-us 
from Truth, and plunge us into Figariesand idle 
Humours, than: this ſort of humour,.: Hence we-ac- 
evſtom.our ſelves to ſeek for reaſons every whete, 
or irather to-.ſet eur ſelves above reaſon; to. whith 
we fcorr-to ſubmit. Which by little and little-leads 
us to have nothing certain, and to confound Truth 
with Error, looking upen the one and the other, a 
equally probable. Which is the reaſon, that it is 
thing ſo rare; that-we \determin any. thing by 
_ diſpute, and that it never happens that two Philo 
ſophers agree. We have:always ſomething to reply, 
and wherewith to maintain: the-Combat ; becaufen 
was never their intention to avoid the.error,but being 
filent ;| believing it leſs ignominiousto be always de- 
ceived,than to confels themſelves once miſtaken. - 

_ Therefore, unleſs we have-accuftomed our ſelves 
by longexerciſe:to govern our paſſians, 12/15 13//6ifhÞ 
cult thing - not to looſe the proſpe&t .ot Truth in 
Piſpyres, there being nathing that more heats and 
exaſperates all regulated Aﬀections. Phat Vice 
they not awaken, faith a famous-Author, being for 
the moſt part commanded by choler ? We are at 
enmity firſt with the Reaſons,and then with the Pal- 
frons, We-learn to diſpute meerly to contradiQ.; 
and while every one contradicts and is contradicted, 
it happens that the Fruit of diſpute is the Annihis 
lation of- Truth. One goes into the Eaſt, another 
into the: Weſt, they looſe the Principal, and wate 
der in a croud of Incidents ; after an hour of Storm 
and Tempelt, they know not what they ſeek, one 

is 
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is below; : another above, another-onone: fide; who» 
ther lays-hold of a:word-and+ ſimilitude-to. carpaen, 
another :neither: hears: nor -underſtands any: mort 
than-that-he is oppos'd , and! is ſo-intent :upor his 
Race, that negleQing his opponent; he purſues 
himſelf: only. "Fhere are ethers, who finding them- 
ſelves too weak, fear every thing, refuſe all, con- 
found: the diſpute -at the Beginomy, 'or elſe-in the 
middle mutinouſly give over, affc&ting a haughty 
contempt, . ior an.avoiding of contention--in{ipidly 
' Another, ſo he. may hit his- Adverſary, cares 
got how he-lays himſelf open: to. his Opponenr, 
Another counts his words, and weighs''em for rea- 


ons. | Another - only makes uſe cf- the advantage 


of his Voice.and his Lungs. And fome you ſhall 
ſee,- that argue: againſt. themſelves ; and ſome there 
ve that tireand dunny all the-world with Jong Pre- 
laces and uſeleſs Digreffions : : And others there: are 
that Porcupine themſelves with Reproaches, and 
vill, quarrel like- Durchmen in their drink, to ſhear 
dear of a Perſon that prefles too cloſe upon 'emin a 
difpute.:Theſe are the ordinary: vices of our” Diſpu- 


tents; whigh-are ingeniouſly deſcribed by this Wri- 


ter,” who: being ignorant. of the true dignity of-hu» 
man Nature, has ſufficiently. underſtood ths vices 
and corruptions of it, from whence it is-ealie to 


pdge,, how apy: theſe contentious diſputes - are to 


duſorder: the- mind; wnlefs a Man be: very wary, not 


only. howrhe falls firſt himſclt into theſe Errors, but 
allo how-he fallows others 4nto the ſame ſnares, and 


ſo 
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ſoto regulate himſelf, that he may be able toobſeyvi 
the-Figaries of others, without ' wandring himſal 
From the end which he propoſes 'whictv is the'Db 
Rn of rhe Truths: 


VIII (ol 
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There are ſome Perſons, chicfly in the Coutts 
of Princes, who, knowing how troubleſome and 
diſpleaſing hele-hutnours of contradiction 'af&, 
ſteer a quite contrary courſe, which is to comimeil" 
and applaud all things indifferently.. And this is 
that which they call Complaiſance ; which is a hv 
mour more commodious for the gaining of prefer} 
ment, 'but altogether as ruinous to the judgment 
For as they that ſtudy contradiCtion, take alway” 
for the Truth,the contrary of what is ſpoken ; the 
Complaiſent, admir-for- truth” whatever yol (ay 
*em, and this cuſtom corrupts, firſt their Difcourle, 
and then their Underſtanding; 

Hence Commendartions are become fo commot, / 
and Praife fo promiſcuouſly beſtow'd upon all Men 
that we know not what ts: conclude of the- Perſowſſ 
applauded.” Whar Preacher is there” whom the Gi” 
zette does not exrol, for the moſt eloquent of Men 
and a Raviſher of his Auditory, through the pre 
foundneſs of his Learning ? All that die are 1! N 
ſtrious for their Piery. Perty Authors might makey” 
whole Books of Elogies, which they receive from 
-their- Friends. * So that in'this exceſſive 'Prodi alt 
of Encomiums, made with fo lirtle''diſeretion,  weſ® 
cannot 
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' Ecannor but wonder that Men ſhould be ſo covet- 


«c ous of *em. 

\ | It is impoſſible but that this confufion in Lane 
\ Rguage, muſt breed the ſame contuſzon in Under- 
» Banding, and. rhat they who accuſtom thtmſelyes 
« ft praiſe every body, muſt accuſtorn themſelves al» 
ſ ta approve every thing. But though the falfuy 
| Eſhould be only in the words and not.in the mind,yer 
it ſhould ſerve, methinks, to aljenate from it, thoſe 
that ſincerely love Truth, It is not neceflary to re- 
prove Whatever a Man ſees amiſs. Burt there is a 
\Riecefity of not commending what is truly commen- 
hable 3 otherwiſe we throw thoſe that werhus com- 


— Wnend into deluſion : They contribute' to deceive 


ole, who judge of theſe Perſons by their praiſes ; 
d they wrong thoſe that merit true praiſe, by 
"making it common to thoſe that deſerve it not ; and 
+ Maſtly we deſtroy all Faith of Speech, and confound 

ill the Igeas of Words, making 'em ceaſe to be the 
gns of our Judgments and our Thoughts, but ons 
y of- an outward Civility, which we are willing to 
« pay. to thoſe we commend. Which. is all that 15 to 

be concluded of ordinary Praiſes and Comple- 


- YQEnts, 


I X. 


'| Among the feveral ways that Self-love plunges 


Men into error, or rather fixes 'em therein, we 


nuſt not forget one, which without doubt is one of 
lhe Chiefeſt and moſt common, Thar is, . the-en- 
paging a Mans (elf to maintain an opinion,to. which 

a Man 


if 


No intelligent Perſon ſuſpe&sthat Montargne everſyi 
believ'd all the Dreams and Extravagances of judi | 
cial. Aſtrology:Nevertheleſs when he thinks it pro-if 
per to make uſe of 'em,in contempt of Human Ne 
ture, he produces 'em as good - Reaſons, When wif 
conſider, ſays he, the Dominion and Power- which thi 
Bodies have net only over our» Lives, and the condi 
tions of our Fortume, but .over our Inclinations ther 
ſelves, puſht forward at the mercy of their Influences 
why ſhall we. deprive "em» of a-Soul, of - Life -and Di 
cenrſe ? 

Will he deſtroy the Priviledge - that Men ha! 
over Beaſts, by the Commerce of Speech ? He te 
us ridiculous Tales, of which he knows the extrava- 
gancy as well as any man, and yet from thence f 
draws more ridiculous Concluſions 'There are (om, | 
ſaid he, that have boaſted their underſtanding the Lav 
guage of Beaſts, 4. Apollonius, Th 

yrelu 
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yr T hales 3 iand ſince, as ſome Coſmographers af= 
| , there are Nations that 'gcknowledg -a Dop for their 
T King, they muſt. of neceſſity urdeiſtand bis Barkings, and 
Pp. Wpnterpret hx Gefticulations. | 
ii From this,reaſon we may conclude, that when 
« ficaligu/a made, his Horſe Conſul, there was a necetli- 
By for his Officers to underſtand che Orders-which 
x gave in the exerciſe of his:charge. But we wrong 
Untaigne,. to accuſe him of this bad conſequence. 
s delagn was not to ſpeak rationally, but ro make 
a.confus'd Colleftion of what could be faid as 
Beinſt Men ; which however! is a vice alrogether 
erEentrary to the Equity of Reaſon, andthe Candor 
1d of Ingenuity. 
A As inf erable is another Argument of the ſame 
be Author, upon. the Subje&t ot the Heathen South- 
ayers: ;Of all the Prediftions of tames- paſt, the wioſt 
Wancient and the moſt certain were thoſe which. were 
4; Wiaken from. the flight of Birds... Ve. . bave nething 
qmparable to it, nor ſo admirable. But thu regular.and 
6; der'y motion of the wing, from whence they drew the 
n- kwwledge of. future Conſequences, muſt -be condudted by 
me excellent means, to ſo noble an operation. Bat to 
aſcribe this wonderful effet, without the conſent, ukder- 
h ſanding and diſcourſe of him, by whom it is produced, to 
ihe Laws-of Nature is 4 madneſs, and the . 0p112508 58 ein 
a | Pt falſe. | 

.. it not & very. pleaſant thing to ſee a deahe 
were nathing ta.be evidently true, or evidently 
I ale, in,a Treatiſe expreſly compoſed to eſtabliſh 
a; | Eyrroniſyn, and to deſtroy evidence: and- certainty 
ferioully 


rþ 
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ſeriouſly expoliig theſe raving fancies, 'for certaiy 
Truths, and condemning: the -oppolite opinion { 
evidently falſe 2 But he only laughs at us, whenhy 
prattles in this manner, and is inexcuſable for img, 
ſing thus upon his Readers, obtruding things upon 


— = > x 


3 > = x 


*:m which he does not believe himſelf, and which / 


it Were a folly to believe. 

He was without douby as good a Phileſopher 1 
Virgil,yet did not he aſcribe to the Intellect of Bird 
thoſe regular alterations which we ſee in their M, 
tions according to the various Conſtitution of tt 
Air, from whence we make Conjectures concety 
ing the future temper of the Sky, as may appea 
by the following Verſcs in his Georgics. 


Non equidem credo, quia fit divinitus ills 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major ; 
Verum ubi tempeſtas, © Celi mobil Aer * 
Mutavere vias, & jupiter himidus auſtris 

Denlat erantque rara modo ; & que denſa relaxat. 
Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, ut corpora motus 
Nunc hos, nunc alios, dum nubila ventus egebat 
Conc.piant, hinc ille avium conſents in apris 

Et lete pecudes, © ovantes putture corvi. 


But for the avoiding theſe whimſeys, when tht 
are ſpontaneous, a little ingenuity ſuffices, 'The mol 
common and moſt dangerous are thofe, which wi; 
take no heed 'of, becauſe our prejudiced obligatic 
to defend ar. opinion,dilturbs the fight of the mind 
and cauſcv!ir. to take tor truth, whatever ſerves tc F 
tha 
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Ehat end;; and the only cure for this diſtemper is, 
to have no other ends but the diſcovery of truth it 
| ſelf, and diligently ro examin the reaſons them- 
— Relves, that ſo the obligation may not impoſe upon 


I ww; 
/ Of falſe Reaſmungs that ariſe from the Objefs 
| themſelves. 


We have already obſerved, that we muſt not ſe- 

rate: the internal cauſes of Errors, from thoſe 
which are derived from Objefts, which we may call 
{exterior ; in regard the falſe appearance of ObjeRs, 
in never throw” us into erfor, if the Will 61d not 
Fprecipitate the Underſtanding to judge raſhly, be- 
fore the Truth of the thing be ſufficiently clear. 

But becauſe ir cannot exerciſe this authority in 
things entirely evident , it is viſible that the obſcu- 
rity of ſubjefs contributes much thereto, and many 
times there are accidents, where the patſion thar 
arries us to reaſon amiſ3; is hardly to be perceived, 
and therefore it is of great importance to conſider 
lparately the fallacies that ariſe chiefly from the 
lame things. 


L 


It is a fallacious and impions epinion,that Truth 
$0 nearly - reſembles Falſhood, and Vertue Vice, 
'Fihat ir is impoſſible to diſcern *em. Bur it is no leſs 
true, that'in moſt things there is a mixture of Er- 
; {off and Truth, of Vice -and Vertue, of PerfeCti- 
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en and. Imperfeion, . and that this mixture -is ons 
of the moſt uſual ſources of falſe judgments among 
Men. | 

Through this deceitful- mixture it is, that the 
good qualities of Perſons, for whom we have a re 
ſpe&t, caules us to approve their .defeds ;' andthe 
defects of thoſe for whom we have no kindneſs 
cauſe us to. condemn their vertues, in regard we dof 
not conf{ider, that- perſons, the moſt deprav'd; rare 
not fo in every thing, and that God leaves ſome 
ImperfeCtions in the moſt- vertuous 5 which being 
the remains of human Infirmity, ought not to.by 
the object of our imitation or cſteem. +. al 

Therefore Juſtice and Reaſon require,that in alÞ 
things which there is this intermixture of good andifÞ 
evil, that we ſhould make a diſtintion, and ut i 
18. this judicious feparation,that the exaQtnelſs of aurÞ 
underſtanding appears. By vertue of this, the Fir 
thers of the Church have extracted out of the Wr 
tings of the Heathens, thoſe excellent things in re 
rence to manners,and that St. Auſtin has not ſcrupl 
to borrow from a Demazit Heretick, ſeven Rules tag} 
th: underſtanding of Scripture. 

Therefore reaſon obliges us, when it is in « 
Power, to make this Diſtinction. But becauſe wF 
have not always leifure to examin particularly 
Aavhurtherg is -of good cr-ill in every thingy ic; is” bu 
juſt upon, ſuch 'occalions, tO give '*m_ the. nanF* 
-which .they  (erve, and which agrees with | | 
mo{t,confiderabic, part. | Thus, we ought ; to {ay* 
Man.is:a good P\,,oſopher, when, he uſually rea 20 


wel. 
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; well ; and that a Book is good;when there is much 

more in it of truth than falſhood. 
BE There is alſo another thing wherein Men are 
+ Nercatly deceived when they make general Judgments 
« of things. For oft-rimes they only blame or eſteem 
foch things which are moſt ſuperficial and acceſlory ; 
6 ibcir want of Underſtanding not permitting 'cm to 
lo fpenetrate the principal Matter, as nat being fo obs 
re 10Us. ro the Sence, 

Thus altho they who have $skil in Painti 
offelicem infinirely-more the delign than the cslours ar 
lfcoriolity of Paintiog, yet the Ignorant are more ta- 
ſn with a Painting, whoſe colours are brizk and 
{Wrely, then with a cloudy Pencil, tho the delign be 
never ſo Incomparable. | 

We muſt acknowledg however, that falſe Judg- 
arnents are not fo frequent in-Arts ; becauſe the Ig- 
Sorant more eafily comply with the Judgment of 
Mtoſe that arc Skilful. Bur they' are frequent in ſuch - 

ings where the People take a Priviledg to judg, 

ot Eloquence. | 
$ For exawple, we call a Preacher Eloquent, when 
ſts Cadences are juſt , and that he makes uſe of no 
ad words. Upon which ſcore, Monſieur Vigla 
 witfirm'd that one bad word does a Preacher or a 
arly@lcader at the Bar more Injury than a bad Argu- 
nent. For it is to believ'd that he relates a mat» 
o@er of Fact, not an opinion of bis own Authorifng, 
tha being certain that there are Perſons who judg at- 
Fer this manner ;, tho it be as certain on the other 
Bude that there is nothing more remote trom Truth 
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then'thieſe ſorts of Judgments.” For purity of 'Lan 
age, and number of Figures in an Orator ar, 

no other in Eloquence, than the ſhadows of Colour 
ing in Painting ;-chat'is to ſay, that it is only 1 
lower and material part ; the principal defign « 

| nd Ae to-coriceave things ſtrongly andicle: 
1y in the Mind;and being conceived to expreſs 'e 
in ſuch- a manner, that they may imprint in tl 
Breaſts of the- Hearers a clear and lively Image eff 
'the things exprefs'd, which nor only repreſent t 
OY as they are, but alſo the Motions xr 

k or = with which they are conceived. And th 
'& that which may be' found in perſons not fodil 
"gent in ſorting their words, and adjuſting their F 
Pures ; but is rarely ſeen among thoſe- who a 
"over<curiots intreining their words and fimilitude 
' For thar fine curiofity calls off their minds fre 
The conſideration of Realties, and weakens the 1 
Hour of our thoughts, as Painters obſerve, t 
"they who are excellent for Colouring, are ſeldc 
ood Deſigners ; the mind not being capable 
"ſtudy two things at once, and the one diſturdi 


"and hindring the other, 


* © And indeed we may ſay in general,that them 
- Part of the World judges of things by the ourvag 


. appeararice ; for there are hardly any that pe 
"trate the inſide and bottom of things. The Rt 
' of all Judgment is the Title, and wo be to'th 
-* whoſe Title difpleaſes. Be a Man as Learned, of 
, Ptudent, as perſpicatious' as he pleaſes, if he i 
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fr in his Language, and does not anfiver accu 
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ly to dn aGaious Gomplamat, he is undone: for the 
E whole Remainder of his Life, and condemned} to 
lve deſpiſed amongitheVulgar. *Tis.no greav mat- 
{er td want due. Praiſe; ue. the, greateſt "thing is 
1 inlilk upoy "theſe prejudices; amd to look no'far- 
MN cher than-the back of gy [renter that we 
Þ ſhould: tideavour to-avoid. 


| 9306 - 1. hf 

$13 3: +14 V? *4 4 : 
l; Attiohge' 'the: caſes? that 5 ſs vs - it / Breck, 
4 through « falſe Luſtrethat hinders: us from difcerd- 


ol 6g irwe mirpuſtly reckon g:certain pompous! and | | 


Magnificent ſort ef Eloquence, which'Cizero calls a 
de bounding in "founding! words and''copious Sentehoes, 
 for\it'is a wonderful thing how-falle- Reaſoning 
ſteals away-our aſſentiwirh's Period thar tickles'the 
'Ear, 'dx'a  Kigpoininny # Figure that ſets all the Heat- 
ers #'Pazing. 

Theſe then -not only rob us-of the 
Proſpe& -of thoſe Fallhoods which are intermix'd 
in diſcourſe ;* but infenfibly allure us ro others, be- 
Jl cauſe-chey ſeen necef{eryifor the more- curious 'Com- 
-poſare- of? the Period or Figure.'So/that' when we 
ſe an Orator begin a long Gradation; or 'an Anti- 
Ri thelis of ſeveral Members, we oupht to ſtandupon 

J our Guards; for it rarely happens that he get#quit 
'of *ex; without wreſting' andRrewing the Truth, 
© to make'/it conformable'ts this Figure, 1 He orders 
"the fame truth as they dv Stones in-a-Bullding, 6r 
the materials for a Starue"s y he! cuts and — 
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fore ſhortens it, and diſguiſes it to make it fx:for the 
place which he deſigns it,in his vain piece of Work 
manfhip and ſtruture of words, +. "7 
Haw many falſe thoughts has the deſire of main 
taining a nicety produced ? How many Lics bas the 
Law. of:Rhime begot:? "The great affeRation to 
make uſe of none but.Cieeromian words, arid: thit 
- Which they call pure Latin ; of how many abſur- 
dities has it made ſeveral I:alian Authors guilty? 
Who would not Taugh to hear Bembo cry that the 
Pope was EleQed by the: favour of the lmmoriil 
Gods ? Deorum' Inmorta/ium bentficis. There'arealfo 
certain Poets that imagin it to be eſſential to Poetry, 
to introduce the Pagan Divinities into their Poem; 
and thus a certain German Poet, being defervedly 
reprov'd'by Picus Mirendiile , for having introduc 
inte a Poem: which he made of the. Wars. of the 
Chriſtians,” all the Pagan Divinities, and intermix 
Apollo , Diana and Mercury with the Pope, the Em: 
perour and the EleCtors, maintains that! had: he not 
ſd done, he had been no Poet ; and. to prove hi 
aſſertion alledges for a ſtrange Reaſqn, that che'Ver- 
ſes of Heſid, Hemer and Virgu,are:full-of the Nan 
and Fables of the Gods. Whence he concludes jtf,, , 
lawful for him t6,d6:the:fame. / oh, 
Theſe falſe.arguments are. imperceptible to TholeY,.. 
that makeJem, :and-deceive them firſt of all, TheyYy. 
are dixried with'the ſound of words ; and the Luſtre 48 
ve. their: Figure dazles (em, and the pomp of cerJſ,, 
win words allures 'em unawares to thoughts ſo vair tha 
and frivoloyr, that if they did but make any ref 
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xion upon *em, they would certainly reject *em 
themſelves. 

Is it credible, that a Writer of this age ſhould be 
ſo in Love with the word Veſtal, as to uſe it in ar 
Argument to perſ[wade a young Lady not to be a- 
ſham'd to learn the Latin "Tongue, telling her that 
ſhe need not be aſham'd to ſpeak a Language which 
the Veſtals ſpoke. For had he weigh'd the force of 
his Argument, . he-couid.not but have apprehended 
PM har he might as well have told the Lady, thar 
cM he needed not be aſhamed *to ſpeak 'a © Langage, 
alF vhich all the Reman Curteſans ſpake, who were tar 
WE more numerous than the Veſtals ; or'that ſhe needed 
tot to be aſhamed-to ſpeak any other Language 
þ than that of her own Country, ſince the Veſtal 
q 
he 
d 
1 
ot 


vy 
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ipake. ne other. Atl theſe Arguments: that ſignifie 
nothing, are as good as any that Author brings ; 
ind the truth is, the YVeſtals can do him no Service 
vjuſtifie- or condemn ſuch young Ladies that learn 
Wlatrn. 
" Such falſe Reaſonings as theſe which we meet 
vith frequently in the Writings of ſuch Authors as 
fe&. Eloquence, make it appear how much it con- 
"Fcerns- thoſe perſons that ſpeak or write, to keep cloſe 
bo that excellent Rule, that there is nothing /ovely but 
vhet j true ; which would prune off an WA num- 
ter of falſe thoughts, and vain Embelliſhments trom 
bteir Writings, _ True it is that this exaQneſs ren- 
lers the. ſtile lefs Pompous , and more Barren ; 
 Yut it renders it more. lively, more ſerious, more 
"Far, and more becoming a candid lady 
R 3 dt: 
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It makes a deeper Impreſſon, .and more durable, 
Wherees that which- arifes from Periods adjuſted, 


is {6 fuperfcial,. that it vaniſhes almoſt as ſon as 
the Periods are heard. 


. — 
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There is another fault very. frequent among Men, 
to judg raſhly of the Actions and Intentions of 6: |; 
thers, which is occaſianed. by a falſe- Reaſoning, by 
means of which,.,not diſcerning all the cauſes-that | 
may. produce ſome effe&; wa. atiribure the eftetY. 
preciſely to one-cauſe, when it may have been pro-N, 
duced by ſeveral others. Or elſe we ſiippoſe that af; 
cauſe, which by accident has one effect at one time;ff,* 
as being joind to. ſeveral: Circumſtances, ovght-wl,, 
haye: the:fame'efteR at other times: +2 ,n 1:1, 

Suppoſe ſome Learned man be af the:fame op; 
nion.with a Heretick in ſome: matter altogether diFff,c 
ſtin& from things controverted in Religion; preſent 
iy ſome malicious. Adverſary will conclude, that he by 
has a kindaeſs: for - Heretics ; but he may.concluddſc, 
raſhly and: maliciouſly , becauſe: that perhaps! only 
Reaſon and: Truth confirm him in his'Opinion, 

Suppoſe ſome Writer ſhould vehemently inveig 
againſt any opinion that he thinks dangerous ; ſon 
will accuſe him of Hatred and Animoſity againliſh,, 
the Author that maintainedi, | but unjuſtly ' and}. 
aſhly ; in regard-this vehemence may ariſe fron 
Zeal for Truth, as well-as from batred*againft thfl\, 
Perſons: 1019399 319% 
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Suppole a Man be a friend to a wicked Pesſon ; 
ome preſently will conclude him to be an accom” 
dice with-the other in his Crimes z which does not 
follow, lance he: may be ignorant of %em ; at leaſt 

ke may never have given his conſent. 
| Some Perſon may have faild in paying that”re- 
pet which he ought to have done where it waz 
Five. This Man, cry they, is proud and Inſolent ; 
' Eyhen perhaps it may be only Inadvertency, or bare 
Forgetfulneſs. | 
$+ All exterior-things are only. equivocal-ſagns, that 
"Ys to fay, ſuch 'as may: ſignihe ſeveral things; and 
herefore it will be raſhnefs in him to determine this 
ipn to any particular thing, without ſome particu- 
Flr Reaſon. Silence is ſometimes a fign . of Mo- 
&fty and Judgment, ſometimes of a Brite, Delay 
, ind Hefication-fomerimes denotes Prudence, fome- 
Imes dulneſs of Mind. Change is ſometimes'a fign 

o Inconſtancy, ſometimes of Sincerity. So that ir 
' 82 point” of il|-reaſoning to conclude a Man incon= 
"Want, meerly -becauſe he has changed his Opinion, 
i or he may have reaſon {o to do. | 
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Falſe Indutions by which we draw from general 
"Ffropoſitions particular:Experiments, are one of the 
"Yoſt common Seurces' of falſe Reaſoning + among 
"YMen.  We-need not above three or four Examples 
"Yb form an Axiom, and common Place; of which 
We may afterwards make ule as of a Principle to 
"Peccide all things. R 4 There 
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There are many Diſeaſes that are concealed from 
the moft able Phyſicians, ſo that Remedies are mz 
ny times of little Efficacy. From hence ſome Hot 
fpurs conclude, that Phyſic is altogether: unprofit: 
ble, and all Phyſicians. no better than Mount 
banks. 

There are ſome Women wanton and uncha| 
This is enough for thoſe that are jealous to have an 
ill opnion of thofe that are chaſt and honeſt; an 
for licentious Authors to condemn all 1g general. -” 

There are ſome perſons that conceal great vic 
under a ſhew of piety; from whence Likerti 
conclude that all Devotion is Hypocrilie. 

Fhere are fome things obſcure and concealed, 
and we are ſometimes grolly miſtaken ; therefore 
ſay'the ancient and new Pyrrhonians, all things we 
obſcure and uncertain, and we cannot certainly dil 
cern the truth from. falſhood. 

There is an inequality among the ations of: {0 
Men ; this is fufhcient ro frame a common place 
out of which no Man ſhall be excepted. Reaſon, laylilho 
they, # /o defefive, and ſo blind, that what things « 
accompted moſt clear , are yet to Reaſon obſcure ; Eaſih 
and Difficult are the ſame things, all SubjeRs equaly, and 
Nature in general, diſavows its Furiſdition. We think 
of nothing that we have a Will to, but at the very 1 
ftant we have a Will to it; and we will nothing free! 
nothing abſolutely, nothing conſtantly, * 

| The greateſt part of the World pronounce theſe 
Vertues and Vices of others only in general andfſÞ 
Hypetbolical Terms. Out of which particular = 
they 


( 
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hey infer. Habit ; out of three or four defaults 
Cuſtom; That which happens once a Month, or 
mce a Year happens every day, every hour,” every 
moment in the Diſcourſe of Met, So little care do 


they take in their Words , and the Bounds -of 
Verity and Juſtice... 


*' 


Tis a piece of Weakneſs and Tnjuſtice, often 
condemn'd and lictle avoided, to judg of Coun-- 
nll; by Events, and to render guilty - of all the 
ad enſuing Conſequences, thoſe-who haveraken 
ei prudent Reſolution actording to all the Cir- 

Mcumſtances which they could foreſee; + either 


reEthrough the bare chance or malice-of thoſe-that 
uFcrofs'd 'em , or through -ſome ++ other. Accidents 
hich: they could- not- poſlibly foreſee;” -- 
Men'not only live-to be as fortunate as wife, but 
hey make no difterence between fortunate and wiſe, 
FWor-between unfortunate and-wicked. This diſtinQi- 
n they look upon as toornice. -We are ingenious to 
4/*Stnd out the defects that we believe occafioned our 
«Sd ſucceſs. And like Aſtrologers when they are 
"Sertain of an Accident, fail not to find out the A(- 
t of the Srar that produccd'it. In like manner 
er Calamities and Misfortunes,- we never fail to 
Fils our Cenfures upor.the perſon, that he deſerved 
m by his. Imprudence.: He did not ſucceed, there- 
bre he was in the wrong, Thus they reafor-in the 
orld, and thus they have always reaſoned ; be- 
Rs. caule 
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cauſe the. Judgments. of Men have always: wanted 
the guidance of Equity, and for that not knowing 
the true Cauſes of. things, they ſubſtitute others ac- 
cording to the Events,. extolling the ſucceſsful, and 


zondemning the Unfortunate. 
V I. 


But there is no-ſo ſort of falſe Reaſoning more 
frequent. than when.we judg rafhly of the Truth,by 
vertue af ſuch an Authority which is not ſufficient 
to affure us 3; or when: we. decide the bottom of 
things by. the manner cf their being Propoundec 
"The ane is called a Sophiſm of Authority, the other 
& Sophiſin of. the Manner. 
_ That we may underſtand how frequently. we fal 
into_theſe Sophiſms we need only. confider, thatth 
moſt part of Men never belieye one opinion-mor 
than another,upon ſolid and effential Realons,whict 
would diſplay the Truth, but upon certain outwarc 
marks, which are 'more agreeable, or at leaſt ſcer 
more, agreeable to Truth than Falſhood. 

- ; The reaſon is, that the internal verity of thing 
lies frequently. cancedl'd z that the Underftanding 
of Men-are weak and: dark, full 'of Clouds and 
falſe Lights , whereas the external marks are cla 
and perceptible, So that Men being more eafily it 
dined to what is moſt facile,;-they always take thi 
{ide where they ſee the external marks that arc © 
bly dikcernablcs L WW 9:3 a0 22 
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ner of Propounding. And theſe two ways are fo 
powerful, that they draw after *em the Afent of 
almoſt all underſtandings. 

And therefore God who defign'd; that the cer- 
tain knowledg of the Myſteries of Faith, might 
be acquir'd by the meaneſt capacities, among the 
well Faithful, vouchſaf'd to condeſcend to the Infirmiry 
by of Human Underſtandings , which he would not 
nf therefore have depend upon a particular examina- 
tion of the points, which are propog'd tous to be- 
leve, but has given us, for a certain Rule, the Au-- -- 
hed thoriry of the Univerſal Church, which is the' Pro-- -- 
poſer of theſe Articles z which being clear and un- 
i doubted, retrieves our underſtandings from that La 
tenth, where. particular diſcuſſions 'of Myſteries, 
yould of neceffity engage it. | 

Therefore in matters of Faith, the authority of 
M the Univerſal Church is entirely decifive ; and fo. 
cen} far it is from being ſubject to error, that we never- 

fall into error, but when we wander. from its aus-. 
ing thority, and refuſe to ſubmit to it. 
ing}, We alſo draw convincing Arguments in matters: 
a4 & Religion, from - the manner of their being pro-- 
clealfl pounded. 
; infl For example, when we find that for theſe many: 

Ages of the Church, efpecially in theſe latter ages,. 
> ea har ſo many perſons have endeavoured to eſtabliſh: 

\ Ufteir opinions by Fire and* Sword, when we have: 
ken 'em arm'd againſt the Church. with Schiſm,. a-- 
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gainſt the Temporal Magiſtrate, with Rebellion ; 
when we have ſeen People without ordinary Mic 
fion, without- Miracles, without any marks of Pie. 
&y,. but rather with ſenſible marks of Impiety, un- 
dertake to change the Faith and Diſcipline of the 
Church; fuch'a criminal manner of propounding is 
ore than ſufficient, to cauſe all rational Perfons'to 
reje& the thing propounded', and to prevent the 
meaner-ſorxt from liſtening-to ſach Arguments, * 

But m things the knowledg of which is not abſe- 
lutely neceflary,and where God has left every Man 
to his own particular reaſon, Authoriry and Man- 
ner. of propounding, ſerve only to engage ſeveral 
perſons in judgment contrary to the Truth. 

We do not undertake here to give Laws and 
preſcribe Rules and preciſe Limits. of that reſpe& 
which we awe to; Authority in Human Things; 
but to mark out ſome groſs miſtakes that are com- 
\mitted, touchiag this matter. 

Sametimes we only regard the number of T6 
fimonies, not conlidering whether number: be the 
-moſt-probable Argument. that we have found out 
the Truth. For-as-an Author of this age has obſer- 
ved-in difficult things, Truth diſcovers it ſelf to one, 
ſooner than to many. Therefore, this ivno.good Con> 
ſequence : This opinion. is upheld by a great num- 
ber of Philoſophers, therefore it is true. 

gometimes we are perſwaded by certain qualities 
and endowments of Men,which have. no coherenc 
with. the, truth of things which are diſcoueſed of 
Thus: rherg are a great number of people m_ 
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lieve without any other examination, thoſe that are 


mor? aged and have more experience ; _ tho the 
hings believ'd, neither depend upon age nor expe» 
rence, but the acuteneſs of underſtanding. 

Piety, Wiſdom, Moderation, are without doubt 


qualities the moſt ro be eſteemed in the world, .and 


there is a great Authority due, to ſuch: perſons, in 
things that depend upon. Piety, Sincerity. and an 


Tumination from God, probably more particular- 


ly conferr'd upon thoſe that ſerve him moſt purely, ' 
Bar chere are an infinite.number of things that on- 
ly depend* upon human Intellect , human Experi- - 
ence and human Penetration, In which things, 
they who. have the greateſt advantages of wit and 
ſtudy, . merit more belief than. others. Nevertheleſs 
the contrary often happens , and moſt Men think 
it moſt ſafe to follow in the ſamegthe opinion of the 
preateſt number. 

Which comes to paſs in part from hence, that 
theſe advantages of wit are not ſo conſpicuous, as 
the exterior Regularity, which appears in perſons 
of piety, and partly; for that Men never. care to 
make diftintions. "Theſe diſtinCtions confound *em ; 


fo that they will have all or nothing. If they | | 


give credit to any perſon in. ſome things , they 
believe him in all” things ; if they give no cre- 
dit to. another Man, they believe him in nothing. 
They love thoſe ways that are ſhort, decifive 
ind ' compendious. But this humour, though -u- 
ual, is contrary to reaſon ; which ſhews us, that 
be lame perſons dd not merit þelief in all things, 
EE >|.  _ 
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becauſe they are not eminent in all things, and that 
it is a depravd mode of concluding. "This is x 
grave perſon, therefore he is intelligent and learned 
in all thiogs.. 


| VIL 

Trye it is that there are ſome pardonable errarg, 
fuch as are thofe,. when we give a greater Reſpe&, 
to the ' Opinions of thoſe whom we. eſteem to be 
men of Credit, But there is one deluſion, much 
more abſurd in it ſelf, and which is nevertheleſs ys 
ry frequent; .which is to believe that a Man ſpeaks 
Truth, becauſe he is-a Perſon of Quality, Rick 
and advanc'd in Dignity, | 

Not that any Perſon exprefly makes theſe Con- 
cluftons, He has a Hundred Thoufand Livres a 
year, therefore ke is wiſe. . He is nobly deſcend- 
ed, therefore we muſt believe what he fays. to. be 
true. Suchia one is a Perſon of no Eſtate; 
therefore be is in the wrong, Yet ſomething like 
this prevails in the minds of the moſt part of the 
world, and Which carries away their judgments, 
without any other conſideration. 

Ler the ſame thing be propos'd by a Perſon 
of quality,and a Man of mean condition, they will 
approve what the Perſon of. Quality utters, when 
they will not vouchſafe to hear what the other of- 
fers. The Scripture inſtrufts us, touching this hu- 
mour of Men, perfeQly repreſenting it to us in the 
Book of Eccleſiaſticus. Hſhen the Rich Man ſpeaks al 
Men are ſilent, and extoll by words to the Clouds: if 
4 poor 'Man ſpeaks, they cry who #. that? 

| | Certim 
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Certain it-is, that: complacency and-flattery- have 
z great ſhare in the approbation which is given to 
he ations and words of Perſons of Quality, and 
which oft- times they draw to themſelves by a:certain 
external Grace, and manner of Behaviour, .nable, 
free andnatural. Which is ſometimesifo peculiar. to 
themſelves,that it is hardly to'be imitated by thaſe 
who are of a low and.mean Birth.Bur as certain it is;. 
that there are alfo ſeveral, who approve all that 
great Men fay and do, out of an inward pronenels 
o {pirit, which' bows under the burden of Grans 
deur, and which” has nor {ight {ſtrong enough to 
abide irs Luſtre ; and that the exterior Pomp which 
environs thoſe great Men, impoſcs-not a little, and. 
makes ſome impreſſion upon-the more prudent ſort, 
The reaſon of this deception, proceeds from the 
Corruption of the Heart of Man, who' having a 
burning ipafſion for honour and- pleafure, neceſfari- 
ly conceives a preat love for Wealth and Riches, 
and thoſe other qualities whereby they acquire both 
pleaſures. and honour. Now the Love which they 
tave for all theſe things that the: World admires, is 
the reaſon that they' are eſteem*d happy who en= 
Py em; 'and judging them happy, they place 
thoſe Perſons above themſelves, and look upon 'em 
8s eminent and exalted. Which cuſtom inſenſiblp 


glides from: the conſideration of their Fortunes, to 


the conſideration o:-their Minds. Men do not u- 
ually do things by halves. And-therefort they. give 
the Rich and Potent a Soul as exalted, "as their 
condition, and this is:the reaſon of thar vrvear ena. 

air, 
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dir, .which they meet with in all Aﬀairs, that they 
manage. 

| Bur this delufion-1s much more prevalent in- the 
great :ones themſelves, who: are not careful to cors 
red that irapreſfion, . which-their. fortune naturally 
makes in :theie. minds, -as well as in-the' mindyof 
their Inferwrs; For there -are few of *em,' with 
whom Riohes and: Dignities -have not the weight of 
Reaſon , and who dornot behieve that. thetr opinions 
and judgments. are ſuperior-to the judgments of thoſe 
that are beneath*em- They cannot braok that per- 
fons whom they look upon with contempt, ſhould 
pretend:to have ſo much:reaſon and' judgment as 
they. And this-is that which makes /em ſo impatient 
of the leaſt contradiction. . 

This proceeds from the ſame ſource, that is, from 
the-falle Ideas, which they have-of their Grandew, 
their Nobility and -their Wealth, Whereas they 
ſhould conſider 'em, as things entirely Strangers td 
their Being ; and which are.no grounds for them to 
believe, but that they are equal to all the reſt-of 
Mankind, both in Body and Soul,: but that their 
judgments are as weak, and as apt 1o be deceived, 
.as the judgments of other Men. They incorporate, 
as it, were,. in their Eſſence , all theſe qualities of 
Great, Noble, Rich, Maſter, Lord, Prince ; they 
magnihe their Idea, and never repreſent themſelves 
to themſelves, without all. their Titles, and all their 
_ Train of ſplendor. 24s | 

They accuſtom themſelves from their Cradles, to 
look upon themſelves as. diſtin from the reſt of 
ets human 
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human Race: 'Their Imaginations never intermix 
vich the common crowd of Men. "They are al- 
he © vays Counes.or Downs in. their own Eyes, never meer 
w I Mortals.; , and fothey cut a Soul and a-Judgment, 
lly Y:ccording to the Propoſition of their Fortune. And 
of  bclieve themſelves no leſs above others in their Un- 
Þ* | derſtanding, than they towre above 'em in Wealth 
of Y and Dignity. 
ns 
fe 
20 
ud 
as 
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. The Folly of Men is ſuch, that there is nething 
of which they do not make uſe to aggrandize the 
lks, which they have of themſelves. A ſumptuous 
Houſe,, a Magnificent'habit, and a great Perriwigg 
nakes him eſteem himſelf more learned than others ; 
and if we take a nearer obſervation, we ſhall finds 
that ſome believe themſelves wiſer a Hozſe-back or 

min a Coach, than a Foor. | | | 
| 'Tis.an cafic thing to perſwade the world, that 
ey there is nothing more. ridiculous than: thoſe judg- 
ments ; but it is a difficult thing ro exempt 'em from 
he ſecret Impreſſion, which theſe exterior things, 
make in the mind. All that can be done, is to' ac- 
wſtom our ſelves as much as in us lies,not. to give 
wy Authority to-any of theſe qualities that do not 
fontribute-to the hnding .out of Truth : ,.Nor to 
them.neither,. farther than as they contribute effe- 
aively. Age, Knowledg,. Study,, Experience, 
it, Vivacity, Moderation,. Accurateneſs, Labour, 
krve to fand out the Truth of things: conceal'd, and 
þ far, theſe qualities deſerve to be reſpected. But 
hey are diligently to be weigh'd,and afterwards to 
tt compar'd with contrary Reaſons, For from as 
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ny of theſe-things in particular, there is nothing to 
be.concluded-of certainty ; fince there are falſe opi. 
nions that have been approv'd by Perſons' of ) greg 
wit, 2nd endow'd with the greateſt part-of' theſe 
good qualities. 0 OG } Mr 
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There is yer ſomething 'more deceitful iri the fur 


prizes which ariſe fromthe manner.” For! we'are 


naturally enclin'd ro believe that Main has reaſon} 


who: ſpeaks with a Grace, fluently, with gravity; 
with moderation, and ſweetneſs, and to believe that 


Perſon/in the wrong that ſpeaks raſhly, paſſionately; 
mye6tively, and with preſumption in his ations; ; 


and his words. 


 'Neverthelefs, if-we judge not to the botrom of " 
things ; - but by theſe exterior and ſenſtble mar 
ners, it 1s impoſfible but that we-muſt be often d&F" 


ceived, "For there are ſome Perſons that utter th 
follies gravely-and modeſty, and others o'the cor 


trary,' who being nathrally brisk and airy, or ley,” 


governed by fome- paſſion that appears in their 


ftures'and Words, have no lefs truth however on, 


their fide. There are ſome Men of mean arid ſuper 


ficial capacities, who having been bred at Court, PE 
where they mote diligently ſtudy and practiſe the : 


Art -of -Complacency, than in other places, ha 
acquird manners that 'are very pleaſing, ' und 
which they make paſs for current many falſe' judg 
ments, while others not having thoſe — 
I | 
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eliſhments,! ceaſe nor however 'to have large-Intel- 
;, and ſolid at the bottom. There are ſome-who 
ak better thanthey- think, and.athers- who; think 
ter than they ſpeak. And therefore reaſon requires; 
ut they- who are capable'{o-to. do; ſhould not judge 
exterior appearancer,but. always ſubtnit to, Truth, 
x only when it is propasd after theſe harſh and un- 
jafing, but alfo when it ;is intermix'd with- innvu- 
| enable falſities. . For the-ſame Perſon may. ſpeak 
thin one thingy and falle- nſenatpeny _o Ban 
(nephams that' wrong. : 1: 
are then toxonfider. every hinge you thiat 
we agen \ judge of the manner: by the mammer, of 
ic Thing by the Thing ; not of the thing by the man- 
&, nor of: the manner by the things» If a Man ſpeaks 
F affonately, 'he-is to be blarned, bur :t> be applauz 
W: he ſpeak ruth; - On the'othe>-fide a-Man iis 
ide commended for tpeaking-prudently and modes 
jelybur to be'blami'dif /he- urrer falſhood. 77 4 
Bur great care is to be taken, leaſt we conclude 
J\thing to' be true' or falſe, becauſe it is propos'd 
(fer ſuch'or ſuch a'manner. -Ir'is btrJuſt alfo,' that 
hey who'Geſire to- perfwads others into a belief of 
me Truth which' they have foumd out, ſhould'en« 
avour''to cloath it in the moſt praceful form, 
Which is moſt proper to cauſe it ro be approv'd, and: 
b'avoid thoſe irkſome manners'that _ ſerve to 
nate the mind. - 
' We mult alſo remember, ther when we intend: 
perſwade, *tis 'not of fo much importance to 
Por Truth ; but that'it is of the greateſt tmpors 
ance 
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9 
tance when. we ſpake Truth , to-ſpeak only thoſ n 
things that are neceflary to'make T'ruth-deleQtablef 
"They that honour 'Truth,witl-not diſhonour itt” 
covering it over with the contarmmarions of falſhoodlif 
And if they love it fincerely,they ought not to'dr 
upon it, the harred and averſion of Men,- bye 
vering it in a' manner ungrateful. This is the greef; 
teſt precept of. Rhetoric, therefore the more'uſcfullf, 
becauſe ir ſerves to regulate the Soul as well" as auf; 
words.” Forthough they. be two different'things, 
to be wrong in the Manner and Thing, 'neverihef 
| teſs the: Vices of | the "Mammer are: more pernici 
than the Vices of the Thing. {1 4 
And indeed all thoſe fiery, ifulent, bitter,  opiffh. 
nionated paſfioned manners, proceed from ſome Ii}. 
' regularity of the-mind, which is many times wal | 
thas' the defe& of intelle& and knowledg which wi, 
reprove in others, and it is always unjuſt to. think'y 1 
perfwade-Men in that manner:For it-is juſt that the 
ſhould ſubmit.to truth when they know:-it, but i i 
utyuſt that they ſhould 'exa&> from others, to he 
that for 'T'ruth which we beliexc,upon the ſole ſeonfl 
of our-Avihority, Yet thisgs that which they.doff 
when they propoſe Truth after thoſe unflealail 
manners. For the Air of the Diſcourſe enters an, 
minds together with the Reaſons. The mind .beff 
ing more quick to-perceive that Air, than to appr 
hend the folidiry of the Proofs, which many: ti 
they underſtand not at all; Now the Air of /the' 
Diſcourſe being thus ſeparated from the Proofs, def 
notes, only the Authority which he that PEDA 
| rribure} 
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" zibutes to himſelf. So:that if he beeager:and im- 
ous, he alienates the minds of his auditors ; be- 
& it ſeervs, -a8\ if; be would carry by his Autho= 
iy 3nd a kind. of // Tyranny, what he ought to: ob- 
Mun by reaſon end. perſwalion. * :- | 

'Y. This Injuſtice-is much-greater, when it: makes uſe 
Wfib<ſo. difplealing manners, to.combat and over- 
_ Wicow opinions. commonly. receiv'd. -For the rea- 
Wn of a, particular perſon; may be preferr'd before 
"What of-ſEveral, when it is maſt in the: right, but no 
— Tivace.pexſan; ought. to, pretend; his Authotity ro he 
ore prevalent than the judgment of all.athers, \ 
|| Sothat not only Modeſty and Prudence, bur Ju- 
Mice it ſelf, gbliges us to an humble and ſubmiſſive 
ir of Reaſoning, when we combat commonly re- 
| tived opinjong,or:a-contixm'd Authorityy otherwile 
-Þ* Injuſtice can never be avoided of oppoſing pri- 
1 Mite to public and univerſal Authority, or art leaſt 
- We chiefeſt and beſt eſtabliſh'd, We cannot ſhew 
jo much moderation ;. when we go abaut to trou- 
* Wicthe poſſcffion of a received opinion , or a belief 
; Wat has been fix'd time out of mind ; which is fo 
© Wwe, that St. Auſtin extends the ſame to the Verities 
Wi,Religion ; having given this excellent Rule to all 

be loſe char are oblig'd to inſtruct others. 
pr See, faith he, what method the Prudent and Pious 


ſe 


$.9 


atholic Teachers take, in what they are bound to 
theſe others. If they are things common and autho- 

ted, they propoſe "em after a moſt aſſured manner, 
a4 which teftifies nothing of doubt, yet with all the 
Ut Jeetneſs and mildneſs imaginabie. But if they be 
things 


Do. 
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thinhs' which are extraordinary, though they 'ave';} 
things | which + they. clearly \ knows "to: be true, yet thi 
raiber propoſe "em as doubtful queſtions' , avid 
exantined, \vhen' asi\ Axionts"and Maxims, 2ber ini 
they may condeſcend to' tho. infirmity of "ths "Ault 
Or: if 2 be 6 TYurh "fo" fubtinnt, *ichat' 1g "| whine » 
-xexch of thefs 'to 10hom '#t is Sroppunded, 2hey' ruth 
ehuſe' to ſuppreſs it for ſometime ', thad'thebr Hes 
may have: time to encreaſe- their knowledge, and 
(Large their,apacities, thin to diſcovtr a8 £0''#m, m1 
-Beight' of uhtir weakneſs, when it would bur amaze 
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+» The End of the Third Part. 
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| A. 
T -remains 7" us to diſcuſs, mvckiag the 
part of Logicawhich concerns Merhidd, 


which-without doubt 1s the: moit profitable and 


important part. We -thy 
x incert into this 
| =onſtrationz which does not.u 


that w 


he it- require ro 
*h relates 'to De- 


 conkilt in any 
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one {ingle Argument, bur in a Series of ſeveral $ 
logiſms, by which we invincibly prove ſome certain 
' "Truth ; and for that it isof lirtle uſe in Denwnlſi 
ſtration,co know. the rules of Syllogiſms, 
we ſeldom fail ; but the main bufineſs is for a Mz 
to diſpoſe his Thoughts m good arder, making uleſſpe 
of rhoſe which are moſt clear and evident,to pens 
rate into what ſeems moſt occult and conceal'd, 
And bpcaufe that Knowledg is the end of [ 


monſtratign, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak ſomething 
of it in the hrſt place. <1 
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of Kyowltdz, that there is ſuch a thing,tha | 

% the \Knowledgof things by 'the'. Mind 
more certain than what we know by 0 
Senſes, that there are ſome things W 
which Mans Underſtanding is uncapabl hi 
The advantage of 4 his ary Ignoranc . 


F when we conſideriforne certain Maxim, we 

underſtand the truth of it either by it ſelf,or off 

Tuch an Evidence as perſwardes us wichour any ofhd 
Reaſon, this:ſort;of Knowledg is call'd Underſtan 

| ings and thus ir'1s that we underſtand the firſt Pri, 

(- Ciples. "P41 © Be 2 CONTIN, > 

xy Op thank & EdeiFit do-not perſwade os by it (. 

ave nsed of fome.other Arguments F: 


=. 
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L ower-rule-uywhether it be Authority or Reaſon;lf ir 
he Authority, which cauſes us.to imbrace- what is 
E:ropoſed this is that which is called Faith ; If it be 
: Freaſon, then where this Reaſon does not produce 
"Mn entire Conviction, but leaves ſome doubt {till 
chind, this Acquieſcency of the Mind accompae 
ied with ſome ſort of diſlatisfaRion- is called 
PINION» 

But if Reafon clearly convinces us, then where 

Mis not clear, but only, to outward appearance, and 
or want of attention, then the perſwaſion which ir 
roduces, proves an Error, if it be falſe in reality ; 
r at leaſt a' falſe Judgment, if being true in it ſelf, 
ie have not reaſon ſufficient to believe it true. 

But if this Reaſon be not only apparent, but ſolid 
,\{idtrue, which is found out by a more diligent and 
ha a& attention, by a more firm Perſwaſion, and 
4 the .qualiry of perſpicuity, which is' more lively 

nd more penetrating, then the Convittian which 
5 is Reaſon produces, . .is called Rnowledg, abour 
;þ|hich many queſtions ariſe. 

I The Fa is, whether there be any ſuck Rnow* 

7, that is to ſay, whether we have any Know- 

de grounded upon clear and certain Reaſons ; or 

Þ general, whether we have any clear and certaim 

© ; $owledg ; for this queſtion xclates as well to Wn» 
Standing as to Knowledg, | ' . . 

* There are ſome Philoſophers who make it their 
Trofeffion to.deny this Knowledg,, and who have 
(ied the, whole Strucure gf-.their Philoſophy upon 
Fo Foundation, Of, Which Phloſaphent,ax, there 

are 
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are who deny Certainty,' admitting Probabili iry,and 
rheſe are the new Academics : the other for, who 
are the Pjrrbomans , deny even Probability it (elf, 
pretending that all things are equally uncertain, 
But the truth is, that all theſe opintons that have 
made ſuch a noiſe in the World, had never any ſub- 
_ but'-only in Diſcourſes, Diſputes and Wris 
; and that no Man was ever otherwiſe perſwa- 
E Jef but that they were only the Toys and Diliri 
- uns of ingenious perſons thar had nothing elſe to 
do, but never ſuch Sentiments of which they were f, 
entirely ſo fatisfy'd as to walk and ſtand by Y, 
thoſe Maxitns, as the Rules of Life. And therefore'f, 
the beſt way to convince theſe Philoſophers, is to 
cite*em to the Tribunal of their Conſciences, and I, 
{incere Honeſty,and to ask'em after all theſe diſcour- je 
{es, by which they endeavour to ſhew that there s ;. 
no difference between ſleeping and waking, nor be} 
tween Madneſs, and being in a Man's Sences, whe yi 
ther they do not verily believe at the ſame time |; 
in deſpite of all their Reaſons, that they.are both + þ; 
wake, and in their Wits; and whether if they badſ},, 
but the leaſt remainder of Ingenuity, they wouldf £1 
not give the Lye to all theſe Vanities and Subtilrics y, 
atid frankly confeſs that they could never believe 
theſe things, though-they ſhould make it never {« 
much their endeavour. - 
But if there ſhould be any. perſon , who ſhoul 
doubt whether he were awake, or n his Sences, ol 
could believe that the Exiſtency of all-exterior-thing 
is necertain, 'and that he queſtions whether 
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be a Sun, a Moon, or any ſuch thing as Matter, yer 
no Man could ever doubt, as St. Auſtin affirms, 
whether he be, whether he think, or whether he 
five, For whether he be aſleep or awake, whether 
in or out of his Wits, whether he be deceiv*d or not 
* Wdeceiv'd; it is certain atleaſt, that while he thinks, 
* Yhe both & and lives, it being impoſſible to ſeparate 
* EBring and Life from Thought, and to believe that 
> fie who thinks he neither is nor lives. So that 
0 from this clear, certain and unqueſtionable Know- 


© Fledg, may be drawn a Rule, whereby to approve 
f Fall thoſe thoughts as true and clear, which appear 
eto a Man like this, 
OY It is impoſſible alſo to doubt of the Percepti- 
id ens of the Senſes by ſeparating 'em from their Ob» 
-Fje&t. For whether there be a Sun or an Earth or no ; 
Wcertain it is that I imagin I ſee one. Tam certain that 
XY] am in doubt while I doubt, that I believe I ſee, 
-F when I doubt whether I believe I ſee ; and I be- 
ne lieve I hear, when I queſtion whether I believe [ 
+ hear,and therefore not extending our thoughts be= 
dF yond thoſe things which are ated in the Mind it 
uid elf, and 552, $Es what is only done there, 
hl we ſhall find there an Infinite number of Ceres 
ev teinties of which it is Impoſſible to doubt. 
r \off Which Conſideration may ſerve to decide ano- 
Ftherqueſtion which ariſes upon this Subje&t ; which 
ule is, whether thoſe things are only perceiv'd by the 
» "F Mind, are more or leſs certain than thoſe things 
ing which we underſtand by the Sences ? for it is clear 
ber by what we have faid, Gs we are mare alien 
nh 2 


_ 


” ad 
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. of our Perceptions and Ideas , which we only know 
-by the Reflexion of our Minds,then we are of all the 
objeds of our Senſes. We may alſo ſay, thar tho? 
our Senſes do not always deceive us in the report of 
things. which they make us, yet that the. affurance 
we have, that they do not deceive us,does not. pro. 
ceed from our Senſes, but from a reflexion- of the 
Mind, by which we diſcera when we ought, and 
when we ought not, to. believe our Sences. 

And therefore we muſt acknowledg that St. 4u- 

- ftin after Plato, had. reafon to affirm, that the judg- 
ment of Truth,' and the 'Rule to diſcern it belongs 
net to the Senſes, but to the Mind. And that the 
allurance.to be depended on from the Sences, is 
of no large - extent, and that there are many 
things which we believe we know by the Sences, 
of which we cannot ſay, that we. have any. abſolute 
certainty. > 2 

For example, we may know by the Sences that 
one Body is bigger than another; but we cannot 
know certainly what is the true and natural bigneſs 
of every Body ; for the manifeſtation of which, we 
are only to conſider, that if all the World had ne- 
ver look'd upon exterior, obyeQs,. but wirh multiply- 
ing Glaſſes;cerrain it is,they would not have ſhap 

- thoſe Bodies and meaſures of Bodies otherwiſe than 
according to the Bigneſs repreſented by the Magni- 
fying-glaſſes. Now our Eyes are Magnifying-glaſles 
2nd whether we know not preeiſely, we diminiſh or 


Magnifying-Glaſſes, which we believe to 


. —— the objeQs which we ſee. Or, whether the 
as augment 
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augment or diminiſh, do not rather repreſent the 
fame things according to their true Magnitude. So 
that we do not certainly know. the abſolute and na- 
tral. bigneſs of any Body: _ | 
Neither do we know whether we ſee things to be 
of the ſame bigneſs with other. Men. For tho' two 
perſons in meaſuring, agree together, that ſuch' « 
Body does not contain above five Foot, yet perhaps - 
that which one Man means by one Foot,is not what 
another means by the fame meaſure. For one con- 
ceiyes what is repreſented to him by his Eyes ; and 
Mother conceives the ſame thing ;. yet it may be 
the Eyes of the one perſon do not repreſent the 
kme thing which the ather mans Eyes do; in 
regard their- Eyes -may be like Glaſſes variouſly 
ground. | 
However, there is great Probability,that this dif- 
ference is not very great ;. becauſe we do not ſee a- 
ny difference in the forming of the Eye, able to 
produce a change ſo remarkable, for tho* our 
Eyes are Glaſſes, yet they are Glaſſes cut by the 
Hind of God ;z and fo we have reaſon to believe, 
that they repreſent the truth of ObjeAs z. only that 
there are ſome defeQts which alter and. deprave the 
natural Figure. | 
However it be, if the Judgment of the bigneſs 
of Objedts be any way uncertain, ſo 1s it neither 
neceſſary, nor have we any reaſon to conclude that 
there is any more certamty in any other-reports of 


the Sences, For if I do not know preciſely whar is 


the abſolute and natural bigneſs of. gn Elephant, 
S 3 how: 
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however I know that an Elephant is bigger than a 
Horſe, and leſs than a Whale, which is ſufficient 
for common Underſtanding. 4 

|. "Therefore, there .is both certainty and uncertain, 
ty, as well in the Mind as in the Sences, and it 
would be ar equal miſtake to look upon all thingy 
as certain, or all as things uncertain, 

Reaſon on the contrary propoſes three things to- 
us to be obſerved. 

For there are ſome things to- be known clearly 
and certainly. There are other things, the truth 
of which we do not as yet clearly and evidently ti 
derſtand, but which we may hope to underſtand 
hereafter. And there are other things which it 6 
Impeffible that we ſhould underſtand with certainty; 
either becauſe 'we are ignorant of the Principle 
that lead us to the Truth, or becauſe they are 4 
bove the reach of our Underſtandings. 

The firſt ſor. comprehends all that we know by 
Demonſtration, - or Underſtanding. 

The ſecond is the continual exerciſe of Philoſo 
phical Study. But it may cafily happen that they 
may loſe their time, if they cannot diſtinguiſh this 
from the third fort,if they cannot diſcern thoſe thing} 
2o which the Mind may attain ; from thoſe othe 
things which it is not capable to apprehend. 

The moft compendious way to the full extent ol 
knowledg is not. to toil our ſelves in the ſearch ot 
that which is above us, and which wc can neve 
rationally expect to comprehend, Such are thoſe 
queſtions that relate ta. the Omnipotency of God 


Which 


78 only difference berween theſe Perfons is,that he that 
"Jy drudges day and night about theſe Queſtions, is in 
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which it would be ridiculous to confine within the 
narrow Limits of our Underſtandings ; and gene- 
rally, as to whatever partakes of Infinity. For our 
Underſtanding being finite, loſes it ſelf in the Laby- 
rinth of Infinity ; and lies overwhelm'd under the 
mulritude of thoughts, contraditing one another, 
Hence may be drawn the moſt convenient and 
ſhorteſt ſolution of many queſtions, about which 
there will be no end of diſputing,ſo long as Men are 


'infeted with the 1:ch of diſpute, in regard-they cau 


never be able to arrive at any certain knowledg, 
whereby to aſſure and fix the Underſtanding. Is it 

ole en creature Riding be created. from. Eternt- 
ty ? Is it poſhible for God to make a Body infinite 
in quantity, a movement infinite in ſwiftneſs, a 
multitude infinite in number © Is a number infinite 
even or odd ? Is one infinite more extenſive than an- 
other 2 He that ſhould anſwer once for all, I know 
nothing of it, may be faid to have made as fair a 
Progreſs in a moment, as he that had been beating. 
his' Brains twenty years, about theſe Niceties. The 


the greateſt dinger of falling a degree lower than | 
bare Ignorance ;. which is,to believe he knows that 
which he knows not at all. 

There are alſo an infinite number of Metaphyſi- 
cal Queſtions,which being far remote and abſtracted 
from Principles clearly known,can never berefolyd : - 
So that the ſureſt way is, for a Man to rid himſelf 


of *em.the ſooneſt he can ; and after we have ſlight- 


S 4: ly 
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{y read what has been ſaid of *em , to reſolve to 
walearn 'em again. | 


 Neſeire quadam magna pars ſapientie. 


By which means, ridding our ſelves of vain and 
uſeleſs ſcrutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make 
a fairer progreſs in ſuch things as are more propor- 
tionable to our. underſtandings. 

Moreovergwe are to underſtand, that there are 
fome things which are incomprehenſible in their 
manner, yet certain in their exiſtency, we cannot 
comprehend how they are, however it is certain, 


they are... | Cane | 
| Wha is more incomprehenſble than Eternity ? 
' and yei at the ſame time what is more certain > 
forguch that they , who through a deteſtable blind: 

_ nefs, have defaced in their minds the knowledge « 
God, are conſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and 

moſt conterpptible of Beings, which is Mazter. 

How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt At 
tom of Matter is diviſible to Infinity , and that we 
can never come to ſo ſmall a part,that does not on- 
ly encloſe ſeveral others, but alſo an infinity of 0- 
ther parts. 'That a ſmall grain of Wheat encloſes 
in it ſelf as many parts, though leffer in proportion] 

as the whole warld ? That all imaginable figures are 
aftually there to. be found, and that it contains 4 
Uttle world in it ſelf with all its parts, a. Sun, a Hea- 
ven, Stars, Planets and an Earth, in a moſt admi 
IESPEmnny ot Erogettion 2 Wh 
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that part of this little: World be, which anſwers t® 
the bigneſs of a grain of Wheat; and what a ftu- 
pendious exiguity mult that be, of which we may 
truly ſay, that it is ſuch in reſpe& of a grain of 
Wheat, as a grain of Wheat is compar'd with the 
nd whole World 2 Nevertheleſs this part which-is ſo 
ce incomprehenſible to us, contains another proportio-- 
or-E nable World, and fo ad inforitum'; there eng ſtill 
no part which does not comprehend as many pro- 
ae Fl portional parts-as the World, how large ſoever we 
er} make & " > 
not Theſe things are above Conception; yet necef--- 
w, Nl farily they _ be ſo, becauſe the Sviibiley of 
Matter is demonſtrable, as appears by the proofs: 
4 which Geometry furniſhes us with, as- clear as any 
nd- 
10d 


which ſhe preduces, 
For this Science ſhews us, that there are ſome 

Ines which have no common Meafure, which for- 

that reaſon are call'd Incommenſurable, as the Dige - 

gonal and fides of a Square. - Now if this Diago-- 
At-Ff nal and ſides were compos'd of a certain-number of- 
we divitible Parts, one of theſe parts would-be the com 
oNl- 
Os 


mon - meaſure of thoſe Lines ; and-by- conſe 
off it would be impoſſible that thoſe two Lines ſhould: 
xe i] be compos'd of Indiviſible parts. 
100 Secondly, "The fame Science teaches us, that it is 
are impoſſible that a ſquare Number ſhould be doubie:- 
$ 4F another ſquare Number , and yet 'ris poſſible for an 
ea-f| extended Square to be. double to another extended} 
— por Now if GE _—— __ ; 
* 2 certata. of Finiteparts, . the great Square 
{2 certain numpe Er 01 : i ne g wr 


c—_ | Sen 


would contain double as many 4 as the leſs, and 
beth beiog ſquare, there would be a ſquare Num. 
- 'bex double to another ſquare Number, which ff 
Knopoſhble. 
Lafth, there is nothing more clear than that two 
mes of an Extent can form an Extent ; and'thuff 
every Extent has parts. Now taking 'two of the 
paris which are fuppos'd ta be indivifhible, F demand 
' whether they have Extent or no ? If they haveyhe 
"they are divifible and have parts; if they have.na 
then they are Nothings of an Extent , and fo iti 
Impoſfible they can form.an Extent. 
, We muſt renounce. all. Human Afurance, tc 
"doubt of the verity of theſe Demonſtrations : F 
Gor the better apprehending this infinite Divilibili 
of Matter, Ewill add one more proof, which ſhev 
"ws at the fame rime a Diviſion into Infinite , and 
edt that flackens to Infinite, yet never ends if 
TEN: | | 
Certaih 'k is, that though it may be doubted | 
whether Extent may be divided to Infinity, -it is ur{Þ , 
queſtionable that-ic may. be enlarg'd to Infinity z and 
that to: a Plain. of a Hundred "Fhouſfand Leaguelſ \ 
may. be added another Plain. of a Hundred The t 
ſand Leagues, and fo ad infinitam.. New this Lulf ; 
a 
( 


| 
( 


nite Augmentation of Extent proves its Infinite Di 
vilibility. For proof of which , there nceds nc 
more thar-to ſuppoſe a plain Sea, which is augme : 
red: @ Monty, ogepicr with a, Ship- continually 6 
" ling ; tom forme part of that Sea,, i a-dice Lind f 
| Garin it 6, tix the Aodiz ths fall on fc 
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the bottom: of the Ship, to the Eye of the Perſon * 
looking from the Port, through a Glaſs ar Tran... 4 
- parent it Body ſhall paſs tkrough a certain. paint, of” | 
' the Glaſs, and the Horizontal Radius - ſhall. 
' through another ſomewhat more Elevated.. /Now 
as the Veſſel makes Sail, the'point of the Radius 
that terminates at the bottom of the Ship, ſhall al-:- 
ways mount, and infinitely divide the Vii between - 
the two points, and the farther, the. moves + 
off, the higher it will ſlowly aſcend, whom: ever * 
cealing to aſcend, or ever being; able 10. $ouch, the 
Point of the Horizontal Radius, becauſe - thoſe. two- + . 
, to Lines interſeRing each other in the Eyc, 'can. never 4 | 
buy be Parallel nor the ſame Line. . 
if Which Example, at the fame time, abort ua + 4 
eve Infinite Diviſibility of an Extent, | ef ; 
10. of. motion to Infinity, . 
1.0 By. this- Infinite Diminution of Extent,” whit 0 
Þl ariſes from its Divihbility may be prov'd thefe*Pro- - * 
eel blems that. ſeem impoſſible in. their Terms. To” find © | 
$ U'Y an Infmite ſpace. equal to Finite ;, or which is no-more<* 
0 than the half or the third part of - a  Finize ſpace-- Of ] 
guey which among many others, here is one, very ealicy. » 
nou though not fo polite. Take the half of a Squate, s 
Joly and the half- of that Square, and ſo ad Infiutum” 
e DJ and joyn all theſe ha!fs by their longeſt Line ; the . 
ol x + Sm re wal be a Superficies of an'irregulac FF - 
gure, and which. will-diminifh ad infari:um, Coe. | 
Fo the ends, but which will-be.equat to t6 v; 
ſquare... For the half and the halF of chanrfoalf, the « 
half of. the ſecond half, and fo 4d infinitum, make - 
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the whole. The third, and. the third of the third, 
and the third of the new third, and ſo ad infinitun, 
make the half. 'The fourth's taken after. the fame 
'manner make the third part, and the fifth part is 
"the fourth ; which joyning togetlier at the ends, 
'will produce a Figure containing a half, or a third 
part of the 4re« of the whole, and which on the one 
fide ſhall be infinite in length, diminiſhing properti-ſſ 
enably-in breadth. Y 

-- "The advantage that may be made of. theſe Spe. 
- euilations is not only the bare knowledge of the 
mes; which t barren enough ; but to teach us the]. 


Enowledpe infpite of our ſelves, that there are cer 
vein things that are, which we are not capable tc 
apprehend, And therefore it- is profitable in ſome 
.. mealure'to "take pains about theſe niceties, were i 

only to tame our preſumption, in oppoſing our 
:: Be apprehienſions' againft the Truths which the 
Church propoſes, under pretence that we cannot apy. 
prehend "CMs 
For ſeeing,thatthe force and vigor of human wil . 


und togconfeſs, that he clearly fees, that it is diviſible 
into Infinity, not apprehending how it can be done 
s it not viſibly a ſin againſt Reaſon, to refuſe tc 
believe the vilible Effes of God's Omnipotency 


wa Which 1s of it felf incomprehenſible ; and only be 
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"$dUſe it-is aboveour Apprehenfion? 


»j- Bye as it is ſometimes profitable for: a Man tt 
mak" hingfelf ſomerimes ſenſible*of the” weakne 
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of his own Underſtanding, by the conſideration of 
thoſe Objets which are aboye it, it is ns lefs certain, 
that he ought to make choice e&-SubjeRts and Mat- 
ris ters, for bis more general. ftudy,. which are within 
ds | the reach of - his Capacity, the truth of which he 
id may-be able to: find out and comprebend, whether, 
ne 
[Us 


by proving the EfteAts by the Cauſes, or a.Priers ; 

or by demonſtrating the Cauſes by the Effte&s,which 

5 call'd Demonſtration 4 Poſteriori. | Nevertheleſs, 
ve- ff the {ignifcation of. theſe Terms muſt be dilated, to 
ef] the end, that undgr them all ſorts of Demonſtrations 
hell. may be'reduc'd; though here it may ſuffice to give 
c-- 2 hint of them by. the by, that 'they-be underſtood 
er. and not feem uncouth to us, when we meet with 
toll _ them-in the Writings and Diſcourſes of Philoſophy ; 
mell . and for that, Argymenes.of this Nature being come 
i pos'd of ſeveral. parts ;; it is requilie, for the cen- 
dring them. more clear and. concluding,. to.diſpele 
them in a certatn Order and- Method. Of whith 
Method it is, that we ſhall diſcourſe in the chiefeſt 

$ part of this Book. 
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= OOGHAt:- 
I Of the two forts of Method, Analyſis aud * 
- Syntheſis. 4» Example of Analyſis.., ? 
/{ Ethod may be generally calfd, The Ars of | 
AVA #4 diſpofing a ſeries of ſeveral Thoughts, eithes 
#0 diſcover the Truth of whith te ave ignorant, or #0 prove 
Wet of which we know the muth already, * OG © 
| hs Thus 
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1 Thus there are two ſorts of Methods; the one 
diſcover the Truth, - which is call'd Analy/?5, or th 
Method of Unfolding , and which may be alſo cally 
the Method of Invention : And. the- other to make 
it underſtood by others when' it is found out, - which 
$8 call'd Swithefis, or the Method of Compoſition, ani m 
- may be alſo calf d the Merchod of Dofrine. Uk 
'Theentire Body of any Science is rarely hand g 
led Analitically, Anabſu being only made uſe of toff b 
4] ps - n 
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* Ow ll. 
Clrciebie dad ie the Evour to lend. 919 Af Either abou 
me. words or things. 
Raby (2 Sig I call in this place 
Queſtions about words; not -thoſe/ that hunt after 
. words, whereby thirigs may be Egnify'd; but which: 
ſearch for. 'things Hgnily*d:out of the words thetn- 
'felves : As when we endeavour to find'out the mean- 
ing of a Riddle;;-or wbat an Author means by ob- 
ſcure or ambiguous words, | 
Queſtions about things may-be reduced under four 
ſeveral forts, The firſt, when we ſeek for the cau-- 
| - ſes by the effes,*' For example, we know the va- 
. Tious efteEsof the Loadſtone, and by their aſiſtance. 
| fearch for the cauſe, We. know the variouzeffcRs- 
which are* uſually attributed to the abhorrency -of 
Fam: We ſearch whether that be the truecanle, 
| ,and wefindit is not... We know. the Sea cbbY/ and 
| Hows; and we ſeek for the true cauſe of ſo'regulir 
© Mowon: E dg eee 
The 


| 
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£&*1ics,, and generally all its Atribwes.. So that he 


| The ſecond is, when we ſeek to find out the EF- 
ſets by the. Cauſes. For example, we find that 


i Wind and Water have a great force to move Bodies. 
J But the Ancicnts not: having ſufficiently examined * 


what might be the «ffeQts of thoſe cauſes:,.never- 
made ,uſe of *em, for, many inventions afterwards- 
found. out to the great benefit of Mankind, and the 
great eaſe. of human Labour, which ought te. have: 
been the true Fruit of Phyfical Study... So that it 
may be faid, the firft ſort of Queſtions, whereby 


we ſeek the Cauſes by the Effets, include the ſpe- 


culative part of Phyſics, and the ſecond part, that 


ſeeks for the Effefts by the Cauſes, .contains the 


PraQtical part. 
The third fort of Queſtions, is when. we ſeek for 
the knowledg of the whole by the parts.. As whew 


, we. have many Numbers, we feck. for the Sum by I 


Addition or. Multiplication, | 

The Fourth is,when having the whole and ſome 
part, we ſeck for the other part : As when we know 
a certain number,. and' what is. ſubſtracted from it, 
we ſeek to find, what, remains ; or as-when we ſeek 
to know. what will be the /o much, of 2. given num- 
But-here-it is,to be obſery'd, that for the-farther -: 
extention of theſe two forts of Queſtions ;. and that * 
they may comprehend what 6annot be properly rc 


. ferr'd to the fqrmer, the word. part is to, be taken | 


more generally for all' that coniprehends a thing, 
its Manners, its Extremities, its Accidents, its Pre 


may 


_— 


may "be ſaid to ſeek the whole by its parts,” who 
ſeeks to find out the 4rea of a- Triangle by its height 
and Baſis: And he may be faid to ſeek a part by 
the whole and'another part, who ſeeks to find out the 
{ide of 'a.ReCtanple, by the knowledge which he 
has of the ##ea;. and one of the fides. 

Now whatever be the nature of the Queſtion pros 
pos'd, the firſt thing is to conceive clearly and & 
ftinAtly, what is the preciſe point of the Queſtion, 

For the Error. of many is to-be avoided, who 
out of hear and precipitancy, are ready with their 
anſiers, before they rightly underſtand,” by the Cir- 
cumſtances and other marks, what is propounded, 
"Like a Servant, that being commanded to go for 

one of his acquaintance, ruhs away in haſte before 
" he knew particularly fron- his Maſter, who that 
Friend's. 
- Now-in regard there is in all queſtions ſomething 
unknown, which elſe would- never be to feek, ne- 
- verthelefs, that-which is unknown muſt be'mark'd 
out, and defign'd by certain conditions, which, li 
-rait u$ to ſearch out one thing- rather than-another, 
-and-cauſe+ us- to-underſtind- when we have found it 
"our, that ir is the thing-which we. ſeek after, 
_ And theſe Conditions we are well to conſider be- 
"fore hand, with great care, leaff we add-any other 


than' what is-enclos'd within the thing propoundet, 


 * andof omitting: any thing which is therein includ- 
+ *ed:' For both ways-a Myo may commit a manitclt 
E E C11 NOT :1 Th 07 1, 190.8 VIUBSE 
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As for Example, | in the firſt manner, if ir ſhould 
be demanded of us, what Creatuce that goes upon 
fur Feet in the Morning, upon two at- Noon, and 
three in the Evening, we ſhould err to think our 
ſelves bound to take, theſe words, Feet, Morning, 
Neon, Evening in their proper and genuine fſignifi- 
ation; For the Propounder of the Enigme requires 
go ſuch condition: And therefore -it- is ſufficient 
that they may be apply'd by a Metaphor to-fome 
other thing : And fo the Riddle will be well refoly'd, 
by ſaying that fame Creature is a Man; | 

Let us ſuppoſe the Queſtion tobe, how the Sta- 
tue of Tante/us could: be made lying upowa-Co- 
lamn in the midſt of a Vaſe, in the poſture ofa Man 
ſooping down to drink, but coujd-not doit; becauſe 
the water. in the Bee, might aſcend up. tp -his 
Mouth ; but fank down. again {o ſoon. as it began 
8 to touch his Lips. We ſhould err in. adding fuch 
- Y Queſtions that would be of no uſe to. the ſolution 
d Hof the Queſtion, and trouble our brains-to find out 
i» I Ome wonderful: ſecret in the: Statue of a. Tenzalu, 
', ff that caus'd the Water to fink down fo foon. as. it 
t F approgeh'd his Lips. For nothing of that is inclu- 

ded jt the queſtion. For if it be rightly conceiv'd, it 
* | may be ſufficicnt that we imagine. a Veſſel made to 
rf contain Water to ſuch a height, and which em» 
5. pties again, if it be fill'd above fich a mark; which 
- E is ealic to be done, by concealing a private Pipe in 
| the Column, of which one Branch admits the Wa- 
ter into the Vaſe, the other which is longer, 
down below the bottom of the Vaſe, For the Wa- 
rer 
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ter pour'd into. the Vaſe will tay till it come to tl 
top of the Syphon or Pipe, bur being filled: up tot} 
top of -the' Pipe, away- it flies again through th 
longer branch of the Pipe that hangs down bel 
the Vaſe. 

The Queſtion alſo may be put what ſecret th 
fame water Drinker had, who ſhew*d his tricks atÞ 
vs about twenty 'years {ince ; and how by vomitit 

' only 'water out of his Mouth, he could fill at'ti 
_ fame:time five or ſox ſeveral Glaſſes with water" 
different Colours. ' If any one believe, that thel 
- waters of different colours were in his Stomach, 
that he made a ſeparation there, as he threw 4 
up into the ſeveral Glafſes, that Perſon' will hi 
a ſecret-never to be found; becauſe it is an inf 
poſſibility. And therefore he: only to azk why t 
water coming out of one and the ſime Mouth, 
one. and the ſame time, appear'd' to be of di 
Colours in every one of the Glaſſes 3* which «i ( 
very probable, was occaſioned by forge Tindturyy * 
which the Mountebank put at the -bottomi. of 4] | 
Glafles. aabtiTs pits dl 
"Tis-'the cunning alſo of thoſe'that propoing] | 
Queſtions, which they. would ' not have eably rey 
' folv'd,. to environ and cloud the thing which is ta 
"be refoly'd with fo many frivolous conditions,whic! 
'/ferve nothing ro the ſolution of the queſtion, 0c 
' purpoſe to' prevent the diſcovery of the true point 
"of the thing (propounded ; and fo we loſe time an 
* beat our brains to no purpoſe,about things that con 
' enibute nothing to the diſcovery of the thing Be 
h 
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The other manner of erring in the examina- 
ton of the marks and circumſtances of the thing. 
- 4 which we ſearch for,is when we omit what is moſt ef- 
fential to the queſtion propounded. For exatnple, we 
propoſe to find out the perpetual motion by Art. For 
if we know well that there are perpetual motions in na» 
ture, as thoſe of Fountains, Rivers and Stars, There 
tidy are ſome, who believing the Earth turns upon its 
lj Centre, which is nothing but a great Load-ſtone,. 
'of which the common Adamant has all the proper- 
el tices, believe-alſo that an Adamant may be fo or- 
aff dered, as always to turn- about Cireularly. Which 
nl though they could bring to paſs, yet would it ne- 
nll thing contribute to- find' out the perpetual motion. 
inf by Art; in regatd that other motion would be as 
'natural, as that of a Wheel expos'd to the current 
of a River, 

Therefore when we have well examined: the Cir- 
* cumſtances, that mark out what is unknewn in the 
i queſtion, we are next to examin what is known; 
<C for thereby we ſhall come to the knowledg of: what: 
| is unknown. For we are not to imagine that we are 
{ to find out new Geniw's of things, in.regard our 
4 minds areno farther capable to find out things un» 
known,then as they participate after ſuch or-fuch a. 
manner, with the nature of things which we know. . 
For example, if a Man were blind from his birth, 
14 we ſhould kill our ſelves in vain,to ſeek_out A 
ments and- Proofs, tro make him ſenfible of the rrue- 
Idea of Colours, fuch as we have by means oF our. 
Sences. Alſo. if the Loadſtone, and thoſe other: 
Bodies,. 
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Bodies, whoſe nature we are inquiſitive to find 0 
| Were new Gens's of Beings, and- ſuch that our ul 


derſtandings could nor conceive the like, we-migh 
deſpaie for ever to attain to the knowledge of then 
by Reaſons or. Arguments, but we ſhould ſtand nfl 
need of another underſtanding than our own. 
therefore we are to believe that we have found ou 
all that can be found by Human Invention; coul 
we conceive diſtin&tly, that ſuch a mixture of Bd 
ings and Natures, Which are known to us, could pr 
1 age effects which are known to us in the Log 
one. 

Now it is. chieſly in our Attention to what lf: 
known to us in the queſtion which we ſhould. 
folve, that the 4anelyfs conlilts: it being our. manſhj 

| bulineſs-to- draw from that Examination . manyff 
Truths that may lead us-to the knowledge of whit 
we ſeek. ' 
Asif the Queſtion were, whether. the Soul he mma 
zal, and.to find it out, we apply our ſelves to confiſi; 
{ader-the nature of our Soul z we obſerve in the fri 
place, -that it is-the. propriety of the Soul to-think ſn 
and+ that it-may doubt of all things elſe, without 
doubting whether it think or no, in regard theſſy 
doubt it ſelf -is.a thought. - After this we examinſ 
what it is to think ;. and not finding in the Iaea offi 
Thought, that there is-any- thing included in thekþ | 
Idea of extended. Subſtance, which is call'd a Body, 
and that we may. deny of Thought whatever be- 
longs to a Body, as to be long, broad, deep, to haw it 
deverſity of Parts, to be of ſuch or ſuch a figure, to ve 
diviſible, 
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outBoifible, 8c. withour deſtroying the Idea which we 
uave of Thought, we conclude that Thought is no 
Y of extended Subſtance z becauſe it *i3 of the 
1enMature of a 114wer that cannot be conceiv'd; if rhe - 
d nfting be deny'd of it whoſe mode it is. Whence we 
\oifer, that Thought being no Manner of extended] 
uubſtance, -it muſt be the Attribute of ſome other 
Wubſtance ; and ſo the Subſtance that thinks, and 
Bethe extended Subſtance, muſt' be twa Subſtances 
ally diſtinct, Whence it follows that the de- 
neEruction of the-'one does no way argue the de- 
Fruftion of the other, ſince the extended Snb- 
at Wance is not properly deſtroy'd, bur that all that 
-Mappens in that which we call deſtruCtien is no- 
aing elſe but a change or diflolution of ſome parts 
nt the matrer which remains always in Nature, as 
Fe rightly judge, that in breaking the Wheels of a 
' Wlock, the Subſtance of the Clock is not deftrey'd, 
ugh we ſay,the Clock is deſtroy'd. Which ſhews, 
oviſtat the Soul not being diviſible or compos'd of 
uniny parts, cannot periſh, and by conſequence :is 
Snmortal. 
out] This is that which is call'd neſs, or an wufold- 
theſe, where you are to obſerve, 1. That we ought 
take our progreſs, as in the method of Compo- 
offtion, from that which is moſt known, to that which 
theſk leaſt known. For there is no true method that 
dan diſpenſe with this Rule. 
vel 2. That it differs from the method of Compos 
a tion in this, that we conl{ider theſe known Truths 
i. the particular examination of the thing which 
f, p-—” we 
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we propoſe to underſtand, and not in things more 
general, as in the method of Doftrine. Thus inf 
the foregoing example, we do not begin with the 
general Maxims, that no Subſtance, to ſpeak 
perly, periſhes ; Phat what we call deſtruQtion is 
.ofily a diflolution of the parts ; 'That whatſoever hu 
no parts cannot be deſtroy'd : but we mount up byf 
degrees to thoſe general Rules. 
That we never propole .clear and evident Mx" 
Xims, but as we have occafion to make uſe of 'em 
whereas in Syntheſis we produce thoſe farſt, as wel® 
ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 
4. That theſe two Methods differ only, as thaff 
way that leads from a Valley to a Mountain, 6F* 
fers from that which leads from the top of th 
Mountain to a Valley : Or as the two manners dil 
fer, to prove that ſuch a Perſon is deſcended fronff 
St. Lewis, of which the one way is to ſhew, thy 
fuch a Perſon had {uch an one to his Father, wht 
was the Son of ſuch an one, and he the Son of fud 
an one, and ſo down to Sr. Lewis, The other t@Þ 
begin from Sr. Lewis, and to ſhew that he had ſud" 
Children, thoſe Children others, till they come 1 
the laſt deſcent, who is the Perſon intended. An? 
this Example is the more proper at this time, bf" 
cauſe it is the moſt certain way to find out an obf 
ſcure Pedigree, by aſcending from the Son to thi") 
Father ; whereas for the iniftruftion of others tha 
it 1s already found, the moſt uſual way is to begj 
from the ſtock, the more ealily zo demonſtrate wh 
they, were that deſcended from it, Which is uſuallF® 
| EB. 
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lerved in the Sciences , where after we have 
de uſe of Anab/is.to find out ſome truth, we ap- 
jj our ſelves to the other method, to explain what 
have found -out, 

By this we may-underſtand what is the Analy/is of 
be Geometricians, Which conliſts im this. A Queſtion 
xing propounded to them, which they know not 
hether it be true or'falſe. As whether it be a Thes- 
m? or if a Theorem,che poſſibility or impoſſibility of 
They ſuppoſe it to be.as it is propos'd,and examt- 
ing what will follow from thence,if upon that ex- 
nination they light upon evident Truth, of which 
Fat which is propos'd is a neceflary conſequence, 
Shy conclude from thence, that the thing propoſed 
&True : Then beginning again where they left off, 
ſicy demonſtrate it by the Method of Compoſition. But 
onfÞf through neceſſary Inferences, they fall into ab- 

-Rudity and impoſhbility, they conclude the thing 
Sropos'd to be abſurd and impoflible. | 
This is what can be generally ſaid of Analyfir, 
Which conſiſts more in judgment and dexterity of wit 
han in particular Re/es. Nevertheleſs theſe four 
hich Monſieur Des'Cartes preposd in his method 
AnWay be beneficial for a Man to guard himſclt from 
ring .in the ſearch of Truth, relating to human 
Kciences, though indeed they may be generally ap- 
S\y'd to all forts of Methods , and not particularly 
nly to Anabſis. 

I. Never to receive any thing for Truth, which 
ut known to be evidently ſuch , that is, carefully to a= 
id precipitation and prejudice ; and not to comprehend 
any 
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any thing more in a Man's Fudgment, then what preſents 
#t ſelf clearly to the underſtanding, and which is altoges 
ther and. abſolutely unqueſtionable. 

2. To ajvide the Difficulties that are under Exams. 
nation, into ds Many parts and parcels as he can, und af 
requiſite for their ſolution. 

3. To govern his thoughts by order, beginning from 
objes the moſt plain and eaſie to know, that he may be 
able to ſoar by degrees, to the knowledge of things mare 
difficult and compounded ; and ſuppoſing a certain order 
among \hoſe things which do not naturally precede one 4 
nother. 

4. To number his Mediums, and make his reviea 
ſo exattl, that he may be aſſur d of not having omitted 
the leaſt Particle. 

True it is, that it is a very difficult thing to ok 
ſerve theſe Rules ; but it is always neceflary to be 
them in mind, and to obſerve them with all the & 
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aQneſs that lies in a Man's power, when he would 


find out Truth by the way of Reaſon, and as 
23 our underſtanding is capable to reach. 
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py 0f the Method of Compoſition, and particu- 
larly that which is obſerv'd by the Geome- 
tricians. 


Hat we have faid in the foregoing Chap- 

ter, has already given us ſome Kea of 

the Method of Compolition, which is the moſt im- 

portant, as being that which we make uſe of in the 
Explanation of the Sciences. 

This Method conſiſts principally in beginning 
from Things the moſt plain and general, and af- 
oicending to' the lefs general and more compounded. 
afy this means we ſhun ungrateful Repetitions ; for 
x4 hould we be to treat of Species's before Genw's, lince 
Fi is impoſſible to underſtand the Species rightly be- 
fore we underſtand the Genus, there would be a ne- 
o&ffry of ſeveral times explaining the nature of Ge- 
mw in the explanation of every Species. 

There are many things alloto be obſerv'd, to ren- 
der this method perfect and proper for obtaining the 
propos*d end, which is to give usa clear and diſtin&t 
Knowledge of the Truth. But becauſe the gene- 
\ P's! Preceprs are more difficult ro underſtand, when 

they are abſtracted from all manner of matter, we 
will conſider the Method of the Geomerricians, as 
teing that which we have always thought moſt pro- 
per to convince us of the Truth, And firlt we ſhall 
1 ſhew 
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ſhew what is to be commended in this Method, and 
{ſecondly what it has:defedtive. 

It being the chief aim of the Geometricians to ad. 
vance nothing but what is truly convincing, they 
might attain their ends' by obſerving three thingy 
in general, 

1. Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms, + 
gainſt which they have provided by definitions of 
words. : 

2. Not to ground their Arguments but upon clear and 
evident Principles ; and which can never be queſt 
on'd by any Perſon of underſtanding ; which is the 
reaſon, that they lay down their Axioms which they 
require, ſhould be granted them, as being ſo clear, 
that they would be but obſeur:d, by going aboutto 
prove them. 

2. To prove demonſtratively all theſe Concluſiy, 
by the help of ſerled Definitions, Principles grant- 


ed them, as being moſt Evident, and Propofitions 
«hich they have already drawn by the force of 


Reaſon, infomuch, that after that they become 
Principies. 

So that we may reduce to theſe three Heads, 
Whatever the Geometricians obſerve to convince 
the Underſtanding, and include the whole in theſe 
nve Rules of great Importance. 


Rules neceſſary for Definitions. 


I. Net to leave any thing in the Terms obſcure, 
Seurvcical without defining it, 
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4 To make uſe of none but Terms perfeftly known, os 
ready explain'd. - = +1 => Mo 


Foxy AXIOMS: 


\ | | | 7 
2. To propount no Axioms but what - 1s moſt clear 
* ou evident, 


| Fw DEMONSTRATIONS: 
; 4. Ty - prove all Propoſitions any thing obſcure, by 


y he help of proceding Propoſitions or Axioms conceded, 
r, Wepoſitions Demonſtrated, or laſtly by the Conſtruftion 
.o Wf the thing in queſtion, when there is any Operation ts 
e ſheton, 

F. Never to make uje of the Ambiguity of Terms, by 
Wuling mentally to explain thoſe Definitions that reſtrain 
Ml explamn it. 


Theſe are 'the Rules which the Geometricians 
ave thought neceflary to render their Probations 
d;, ſpnvincing and invincible. And we muſt confeſs, 
"ce at a diligent obſervation of thefe Rules is ſuffici- 
oe Ft to avoid the making of falſe Arguments, while 
e treat of the Sciences. Which without doubt is 
ke principal thing ; when all the reſt may be faid 
be rather profitable than neceſlary. ; 
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A more particular ' Explieation of the fore. 
going Rules, and firſt of thoſe that relate 
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of yer we have declar'd inthe &r{t part the bench, 
of the Definition of Terms, nevertheleſs it is 
ot. that Importance, that we cannot bear it too often 
in remembrance, in regard that thereby we unravel 
a' great number of queſtions ;: which are very dit 
culr, by reaſon of the Ambiguity. of their Terms 
which ſome take in one Sence, ſome in another. n- 
ſomuch, that very great conteſts would ceaſe in a 
XToment, if either of the Diſputants did but take care 
ro define clearly and in few words what he means by 
the Terms which are the Subject of the Diſpute. 
Cicero has obſery'd that the greateſt part of theg) 
putes between the ancient Philoſophers, .. eſpeciall 
the Storcs, and Academics were founded '0nly upo! 
this Ambiguity of Words ; while the Stozcs to exalt 
: themſelves, took .the Termsof Morality in Senke 
L quite different: from others. Which made Mer 
| believe. that their Morals were much more ſevert 
ind more perfect : tho' indeed that pretended Per 
-teCtion was only in Words, and not in Things, tix 
[:geſt of the Szoicks no leſs indulging himſelt to tht 
pleaſures of this Life, than the Philoſophers of othe Co 
»ccts, that were more Latitugdinary and remiſs. ” be. 
. L id 
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did chey with leſs care gvoid the Evil and Inconveni- 
ences of Life, only with. this difference, that where- 
2s other. Philoſophers made- uſe of the ordinary 
words Good and Evil, the Szozcs call'd the pleaſures 
which they enjoy 'd, things to be prefer'd ; and the 
ef Evils which they ſhun'd, things to be avoided. 
tell And therefore it is abſolurely requilite-1o retrench 

© from all diſputes, whatever is founded upon the E- 

| quivocatiohs of Words; by defining thera by other 
& | vords fo clearly ungetſtood, that there caq be no fault 
found, or exception taken. 

To which purpoſe ſerves the firſt of the foregoing 
fl Rules, 20 leave nebing in the Terms obſcure or Equi- 
_l without defining it. But that we may be able 

to make the beſt ihe Definitions, we are to add 
the ſecond Rule, To make uſe of none but Terms per- 
fetly knawn or already explain'd ;; that is to ſay, terms 
that deſipn as clearly as may be, the Ids which we 
oj can. by the Word that we define, | 
"BE For ſolong.as we. have not clearly and. diltintly 
M encugh fet forth the-[dea'to which. we would athx to 
the Word, it is almoſt impoſſible, to, avoid fliding 
"ſino another ' 12ea difterent from that we have de- 
If fizn'd ; thatis to ſay, bur that inſtead of ſubſticuting 
{Jl mentally, every ttme we make uſe of the Word, the 

lime 1dea delignd, we fſublticute -another ; with 
ed Vhich Nature forniſhes us. Which is ealily diſco- 
rercd by” ſubſtituring the ,D<finition in the place of 
Fihe thing defin'd. * For then-there is nothing ought 
Jo be chang'd in the Propoſition, if there has been a 
Conſtancy to the Idea; whereas otherwiſe there will 
te an apparent Change. T 5 T his 
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This will be better underſtood. by Example; 
Buclid defines a plane ReCtilineal Angle, the meet 
ing of two right Lines inclin'd upon the ſame Plane, |f 
we conſider this Definitiongas a bare Definition of th 
word, fo that we are to look upon-the word Angle 
as being diſpoil'd of all Signification, bur that ofthe 
meeting of two Lines, we have. no Reaſon to blame 
Euclid. For itis lawful for Exc!id to ſignifie by thelf | 
word Angle the meeting of  twa Lines. But he i 
bound to remember himſelf, , and not to uſe the 
word Angle but only in that"Sence. ' Now to tn 
whether he has done it, every time that he ſpe: 
of an Angle, we are to ſubſtitute to.the word Ang] 
the Definition which he has given of it, and if i 
comparing the Defigition, there be found any a 
ſurdiry in what he” ſays concerning an Angle;-j 
will follow that he has not been conſtant to the fan 
Idea which he had deſign'd, but that he is inſenſ{ib 
fallen into another, which is that of Nature. Fc 
Example, he teaches us to divide an Angle in twoff * 
Compare his Definition, and you ſhall find that 
is not the meeting of two Lines that he would har 
us divide in two, that it is not the meeting of tw 
Lines that has two ſides: and a Baſe ; but that x 
this agrees with the Space comprehended berwe 
two Lines. 
Ir'ts viſtble therefore, that that which puzzI'd 

ar Ooya hindered kim from defining. an. Angle 
"to be2 ſpace comprebended between two Lines th 
meet,was this,ttathe found that ſpace might be larg 
er or leſs, as the: ſides of the Angle were longer 0 
| orte 
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ſhorter, and yet the Angle not be leſs . or bigger. 
1 Nevertheleſs he ought not to have concluded fron: 
tf hence, that an Angle was not a ſpace, but only that 
1. it was a ſpace comprehended between two right Lines 
+ that meet indetermin'd in reſpect of one of the.two 
m4 Dimenſions that anſwer to the length of the Lines, 
+ and determin'd according to the other, by the -pro- 
."f portional part of a Circumference, which has for its 
th) Center, the point where the Lines meet. — 
nfl The Definition defines fo clearly the Ides which 
all all Men have of an Angle, that it is both a Defini- 
ple} tion of the word, and of the thing ; only that the 
c: word Angle comprehends in common diſcourſe a 

} ſolid Angle, whereas by this Definition it is reſtrain'd 
if to ſ1gnife a Plane Reftilinial Angle. 

And when we have thus defin'd the Angle, it is 
unqueſtionable that whatever afterwards can be (aid 
of a Plane Redtilineal Angle, fuch as is found in 
all ReQilineal Figures, ſhall be rrue of this Angle 
thus defin'd, without being oblig'd to change the 
Idea ; nor will any abſurdiry follow by ſubſtiru- 
q ing the Definition in the place of the thing de- 
hin'd. For it is the ſpace thus explain'd, that cannot 
reed be divided into two, three or four, This is that 

[pace which has two ſides between which it is com- 
| Ell prehended ; and which on that part which is unde- 
ngl termin'd of in it ſelf, may be determin'd by a Linc 
tha Which is called the Baſe, or Fhporhefis, Nor is it 
largy accounted greater or leſs, as being comprehended 
r of b<rween longer or ſhorter Lines, for the mea- 
rey fure of great or leſs is not to be taken from the part 
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which is undetermin'd according to its Dimenſion, 
By this Definition we find out the way to judg whe. 
ther one Angle be equal to another, whether big. 
ger or leſs. For the bigneſs of this ſpace being on- 
ly determin'd by the proportional part of a Cir. 
cumference, which has for its Center the Point 
where the Lines that comprehend the Angle meet, 
when the two Angles are meaſur'd by equal part 
of its Ctrcumference, as the tenth part, they are 
equal: if one by the tenth,the other by the twelfth; 
that which is meaſur'd by the tenth, is bigger than 
that which 1s meaſur'd by the twelfth ; whereas by 
Euclid's Definition, we ſhould never underſtand 
wherein conſiſts the equality of two Angles.W hid 
cauſes a horrible Confuſion in his Elements, as R, 
ws has obſery'd, tho he himſelf no leſs unforty 
nate in his ReCtifications. 

Behold another of Euclid's Definitions, where he 
commits the fame faulr, as in that of the Angle 
Reaſon, ſays he, #& a habitule of two Magnitude: 
the ſame kind, compar'd one with another according tt 

uantity, Preportion # a Simulitude of Reaſons, 
By theſe Definitions the word Reaſon ſhould com 
prehend the Habitude which is between the tw: 


Magnitudes, when we conſider how much the one 


exceeds the other, For we cannot deny but tha 
this habitude is a habitude of two Grandeurs,com 


par'd according to quantity. And by Conſequence 
four Magnitudes will be proportionable one to angſh 


other, while the difference between the firſt and ſe 
cond is equal tothe difference between the third ar, 
| | fourth} 
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fourth. So that there i is nothing to be faid to theſe 
-F Dcfinicions of Euclid, provided he continue conſtant 
8-Yto thoſe Ideas, which he has delign'd-by theſe words, * 
NY and which, he has giyen to the words of Reaſon and 
NY Poportion. But he is-niot conſtant, for that. accor- 
"ny ting to the whole ſeries of his Book,theſe four Num- 
""Y bers, 3 5-8- 10. are not proportionable,tho the De- 
TY fnition which, he has- given. to the word Proporti- 
ach on agrees with '*em, , For that there is between the 
h; feſt number and. the ſecond compar'd together ac- 
uy ording to quantity,a habitude like to that between 
by the third and the fourth. 
"Now that he might avoid falling into this Incon» 
renience he ſhould have obſerv*d,that there are two 
& ways of comparing two Magnicudes ; ; one by conſt» 
kring how far the one ſurpaſſes the other, and the 
kcond, by conlidering after what manner the one 
Ti contain'd in the other, And in regard theſe two 
habirudes are different, he ought to have given 
"Yam different: Names, ro the firſt the name of Di 
Wirence,- to the ſecond the name of Reaſon. . After- 
wards he ought to have defin'd Proportion, the E- 
qualiry"of-the one or the orher of theſe two ſorts of 
Habitudes, thar is, of Difterence or Reaſon. And 2s 
Witis makes two Species's, to bave diſtinguiſh'd 'em 
lo by two ſeveral names, calling the Equality of 
 YOrfference, Arithmetical Proportion, and equaliy of 
| Redſon, Proportion Geometrical. And becaufe the 
latter is much more beneficial than the former, the 
Readers are to be admonilh'd, that when Proportion 


i 
pf" Proportional Magnitudes are barely namd, it is to 
oy 
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be underſtood” of Geometrical Proportion ;" but for 
Arichmetical Proportion, it is never to be under. 
ood, but when it is expreſs?d.Which would baveun- 
 veil'd all obſcurity, and taken away all Equivocgtion, 

This ſhews us that we are not to make an ill uf 
of that Maxim, 'That the Definitions: of words are 
Arbitrary. But that great heed is to be taken to de- 
Epn fo elearly and exaQtly the Idea to which we affy 
#he word, that is to be defin'd, that we may not be 
dtceiv'd in the Series of the. Diſcourſe ; by raking 
the word in another Sence then that which is gi 
ven it by the Definition ; ſo that we may alway 
ſubſtitute the Definition ta the thing defin'd without 
Klling into Abſurdity. 


—_—— 


CHAP. V. 


That the Geometricians ſeem not to have 
rightly underſtood the difference betwee 
the Definitions of words and things. 

A Lthough there are not any Writers, who mal 

a better uſe of the Definitions of Werds,t 
the Geometricians ;, yet I cannot but obſerve, thi 

they have not rightly. underſtood the difference þ 

rween the Definitions of words and things ; which i 

that the firſt are diſputable,the ſecond not to becc 

Coverted: For I nd ſome that raiſe Diſputes abos 
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the Definitions of words with the ſame heat, as if 
they were diſputing about the things themſelves. 
'S Thus we find in the Commentaries of Claviut up- 
on Euclid, a long diſpute and mighty hot, between 
*Þl Pelerier and Him, touching the ſpace between the 
"| Tangent and the Circumference, which Clavius de- 
'Y nyes, Pelletier affirms to be an Angle. Who does not 
'} ce, that all this might be determin'd in one word, 
by demanding of Both, what they meant by the - 
Ml word Angle ? 
We find alſo the Famous Simon Stevin, Mathe- - 
J watician to the Prince of Orange, having defin'd 
Number to be, That by which is explain'd the quan- 
tity of every Thing, he puts himſelf into ſuch a pel-- 
ting Chafe againſt thoſe that will not have the U- - 
ite to be a Number, as to exclaim againit Rhetoric, 
5 if he were upon ſome ſolid Argument. Frue it is 
that he intermixes in his Diſcourſes a queſtion of 
ſme Importance, that iz whether a Unite be to - 
rl Number, as a Point is to a Lines But here he ſhould 
have made a diſtinion, to avoid the jumbling toge- 
ther of two different things. To which end theſe 
two queſtions were to have been treated apart ; whe- 
ther a Unite be Number, and whether a Unite be to © 
A Number, as 4 Point # to a Line ; and then to the 
NYtrſt he ſhould have faid, that it was only a Dil- 
Bute about a Word, and that an Unite was, or Was 
tot a Number, according to the Dehnition, which 
: Man would give to Number. That according to- 
Euclid's Definition of Number ; Number # a Multi- 
Jude of Unites aſſembled regether; it was yilble, that 
A Tons 
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a Unite was no Number. But m regard this Dch- 
nition of Euclid was arbitrary, and that it was law- 
ful to give another Definition of Number, Number 
might be defin'd as Steven defines ir, according to 
which Definition a Unite is a Number ;, ſo that by 
whar has been ſaid, the ff} queſtion is reſolv*d, and 
there is nothing farther to be alledged againſt thoſe 
that denied the Unire to be a Number, without a 
manifeſt begging of the queſtion, as we may ſee by 
examining the pretended Demonſtrations of Steven. 


The firlk is, 


The Part s of the ſame Nature with the whole, 
The Unite # a Part of a Multitude of Unites, 
Therefore the Unite is of the ſame Nature with 4 
Multitude of Unites, and oonſequently of Number. 
Fhis Argument is of no validity.For tho the part 


_ were alwaysof the ſame nature with the whole, it 


does net follow that it ought to have always the ſame 
name with the whole; nay it often falls our,that it ha 
not the ſame name. A Soldier is part of an Army, 
and yet is noArmy;a Chamber is part ofa Houſe,and 
yet no Houſe; a Half-Circle is no Circle;a Part of a 
Square 18 no Square. This Argument therefore prove 
80 more,than that Unite being part of a Multitude 
of Unites,has ſomething common with- a Multitude 
of Unites, and fo it may be faid to have ſomething 
common. with *em ; but it does not prove any ne 
cefſity of giving the ſame name of Number to Unin 
{50a Number of Unites : Becauſe if we would we 
could not reſerve the.name of Number to- a multi 
(11G 
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tude of Unites, nor give to Unite more then its 
name of Unite, or part of Number. 

The Secoud Argument which Steven produces is 
of 11o' more force. 

If from a Number given we ſubſtra# any Number, 

the Number given remains, 

If then the Unite were not a Number, Subſtrafting 
one out of three, the Number given would re» 
main, which is abſurd. | 

But here the major is ridiculous, and-ſuppoſes the 
Thing in Queſtion. For Euclid will deny that the 
Number given remains after ſubſtraCtion of another 
Number. For to make it.another Nufaber then 
what was given, there needs no more then to ſub- 
ſtrat a Number from it, or a part of a Number, 
which isthe Unite. Beſides, if this Argument were 
good, we might prove in the ſame manner, that 
by raking a half Circle from a. Circle given, the 
Circle given would remain, becauſe no Circle is 
taken away. 

So that all Srever's Arguments prove no more, 
then that Number may be defin'd. in ſuch a man= 
ner, that the word Number may agree with U- 
nity, becauſe that Unite and multitude of Unites 
accord fo well together, as to be fignify'd by the 
lame word, yet they no way prove that num- 
ber'can be no way defin'd, by reſtraining the word 
to the Multitude of Unites, that we may not ,be 
oblig*d to except the Unite, every time we explain 
the properties that belong to all numbers, except 
the Unite: 

But 
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But the ſecond Queſtion, Whether an Unite be to 
Numbers, 4s a paint % to a Line, is a diſpute con- 
cerning the thing ? For it is abſolutely falſe, rhat an 
Unite is to number as a point is to a Line. Since an 
Unite added to number makes it bigger, but a Line 
is aot made bigger by the addition of a point. The 
Unite is a part of Number, but a Point ts no part 
of a Line. An Unite being ſubſtrated from a 
Number, the Number given does not remain ; but 
a point being taken from a Line, the Line given 
remains. 

Thus doth Stevin frequently wrangle about the 
Definition,of words, as when he chafts himſelf to 
prove that Number is not a quantity diſcreet, that 
Propoſition of Number is always Arithmetical, and 
not Geometrical, That the Root of what Number 
ſoever, is a Number, which ſhews us that he did 
not properly underſtand the definition of words, 
and that he miſtook the definition of words, which 
were diſputable for the definition of things that 
were beyond all Controverſie. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Rules in Reference to Axioms, 


 F A LL Menagree, that there are ſome Propoſi- 
5 4 tions fo clear and evident of themſelves, that 
ehey have no need of being demonſtrated ; and 
: —_ "OTE. 
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that all that are not demonſtrated, ought to be 
ſuch, that they may become the Principle of true 
Demonſtration. For it they be ſully'd with the 
leaſt incertainty, it is clear, that they cannot be the 
ground of a concluſion altogether certain. 

| But there are ſome who do not apprehend where- 
in this clearneſs and evidence of a Propoſition con- 
fiſts, For it is not to be imagind, that a Propoſt- 
tion 18 then clear and certain, when no body con- 
tradicts: it : Or that i ought to be queſtion'd, 
or at leaſt that we ſhould: be ablig'd to prove it ; 


when we meet with any one that denies ir. For it 


that were ſo, there would be nothing clear and cer- 
rain, .in regard there are a fort of Philoſophers that 
queſtion every thing ; and others, who aflert that 
there is no propolition more probable then its con- 
trary. And therefore we muſt not judge of certain- 
ty or truth by the conteſt among men. For there 
is nothing about which we may not contend, eſpe- 
cially in words: But we are to take that for clear 
and certain, which appears to be ſo to all thoſe, who 
will take the pains diligently to conſider things, and 
no lefs ſincere and ingenious to diſcover what in- 
wardly they think of 'em. And therefore it 1s a 
great ſaying of 4ritetle, that Demonſtration relates 
more to the inward Eviction of the mind, then to 
the forcing of an outward. belief. For that there is 
nothing which can be fo evidently demonſtrated, 
which may not be deny'd by a Perſon-truly opini- 
ated 5 who. many times engages himſelf in diſputes 


abour things, of which. he is inwardly perſwaded - 
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Part IV. 
the contrary, Which is a {ign of froward Diſpoſi- 
tion, andan ill contriv'd Genius : Though it be 
too true, that this humout" is, frequently predomi- 
nant in the Schools of Philofophy, wherein cuſtom 
of brangling has prevail'd and'ir is thought” diſho- 
nourable to ſubmit in the leaſt ; he being accoun- 
ted to have moſt wit, who is moſt ready at ſhifts 
and-evaſions. Whereit is the Character of an in- 
genious Man to: yeild his Arms to truth, as ſoon as 
ſhe comes to be perceiv'd, and'to admire her eyen 
in the Mouth of his Adverſary. 

Secondly, all Philoſophers, who affirm that our 
Teas proceed from our ſenſes, maintain alſo, 
that all certairity and evidence of Propoficions, pro- 
- exed either immediately or mediately from the fen- 
" ſes. - 'For, ſay ;they, this Axiom, then whith there 
can be no nothing deſir d more clear and evident; The 
whole is greater then a part, has gain'd no bilief in 
our underſtandings, but only becauſe we have partici» 
larly obſerv'd © from our Infancy, that every Man is 
birger then bis Head, that a Houſe is bigger then a 
Chamber, a Forreſt then a Tree, and the whale Heaven 
then a Star. «Sadoranc/4 | 

This Fmagination- is as falſe as that which we 
have refuted in the firſt part, That all our Ideas pro» 
ceed from our Sences. For if we were not afſur'd of 
this Truth, That - che Whole is bipper then a Part, 
: but by our obſervations from our Intancy, in regard 
'InduCtion is no certain means to know a thing, bur 
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' iwhen weareafſurd the InduRion is entire. There 


being nothing more frequent, then to-diſcover the 
falfity 
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alfiry, of what we have believ'd upon the credit of 
Inductions, which ſtem'd to us ſo general, that. it 
was thought impoſſible to make any exceptiuns a- 
gainſt *cm. | 

Thus it is not above two or three years ſince, 
that it was thought a thing not to be queſtion'd, 
thatthe Water contain'd in an Arch'd Veſle!, ha- 
ving one fide much more capacious then the other, 
kept always at an even level, not riling higher on 
the greater ſide then on the lefſer, becauſe weſeem'd 
to be afſur'd of it, by an infinite number of expe- 
riments, Bur lately this has been found to be falſe, 
provided that one of the fides of the Veſlel be ve- 
ry narrow, for then the water will riſe higher on 
that, then on the other ſide. 'Fhis ſhews us, that 
InduRions only can give us no folid affurance of 
any Truth, unleſs we could be certain they were 
general, which is impofſible. And by conſequence 
we could be but probably affur'd of the Fruth of 
this Axiom ; The whole 41 bigger then the part, were 
we no other way affaur'd of ir, but becauſe we have 
ſen a Man bigger then his Head, a Forreſt bigger 
then a Tree, a Houſe bigger then a Chamber, or 
the Heavens then a Star. For that we ſhould have 
always reaſon to doubr, whether there were not 
fome other whole, not ſo big as, its part that had 
eſcaped our knowledge. 

*T'is not then upon the obſervations we have 
made from our Infancy, that the certainty of this 
Axiom depends, there being nothing more likely 
to precipitate us into error, then to truſt to the pre- 
Judices 
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judices of our Infancy. Burt it ſolely depends upof 


that which is contain'd. in the clear and diſtin 
Ideas of the whole, and a part : that is, that the wh 
is bigger then a part, and a-par? Icfs then' the whit 
And as for all our former obſervations of a Mar 
being bigger then his Head, a Houſe then a Chan 
ber, they oMly furniſh us with an occaſion to conf 
{der more diligently the Ideas of the whole and & j. 
pare. But it is abſolutely falſe, that they are the}, 
abſolute and undeniable cauſes of the Truth of thy T 
Axiom. - 


| What we have faid of this Axiom may be fill ( 
of others, and fo I believe that the certainty an 


evidence of human knowledge in natural thing 
depends upon this principle. 
| at ever is contain'd in the diſtint and cleny , 
Idea of a thing, may be truly affirm'd of that thing. 

Thus becauſe that Animal is included in the 14 
of Man, I can affirm of Man, that he is an Ani 
mal. Becauſe to have all its Diameters equal, is is- 
cluded in the Idea of a Circle, I can affirm of any 
Circle, that all ics Diameters are equal : Becauk 
the having of all Angles equal to two Right An- 
gles, is included in the Idea of a Triangle, I can} 
afhirm it of every Triangle. 

Nor can this Principle be diſputed, without de- 
nying all evidence of Human Knowledge, and fet- 
ting up a ridiculous Pyrrhoniſm. For we cannot judge 
of things but by the Idzas which we have of 'em, 
lince we have no way to conceive *em, but as they 
are repreſented to our thoughts, and that owy If 
eneir 
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their 1deas. Now it the judgments which. we make 
POE'while we contemplate theſe 1Jeas, ſhould only 're- 
F preſent our Thoughts, and not the, Things them- 
"S ſelves ; that is to ſay, if, from the knowledge that 
we have; that the equality of three Angles, with 
two right Angles, is contain'd in the Idea of a Tii- 
angle, I could not conclude that every Triangle has 
three Angles, equal with two right Angles, but.one 
that, I; thought A K 1s vidable, that then we ſhould 
F have no knowledge of Things, but only. of- our 
S Thoughts ; and by conſequence we ſhould know 
Þ nothing of thoſe things which we perſwade our 
J {clves to be moſt certain of ; only we might ſay that 
J ve think fo ; that would manifellly deſtroy all man- 
ner of Sciences. 

And we need not fear, that there are-any. Perſons 
"I who ſeriouſly agree upon this conſequence, that we 
| know not the truth or falſhood of any thing confi 
4 der'd in ir ſelf. For there are ſome things ſo plain 
and evident ; as, I think therefore I am ;, the Whole 
# bigger than its Part, that it is impoſfible ſeriouſly 
to doubt, whether they be ſuch in themſelves as we 
conceive *em to be, For we cannot doubt of *em 
"| without thinking, nor can we think without believe- 
ing *c- true, and by conſequence we cannot doubt 
of *em. | 

Nevertheleſs this one Principle does not ſuffice to 
judge of what ought to be receiv'd for an Axoim. For 
* | thereare Attributes, which both may and ought to be 
enclos'd in the Idea of things, which nevertheleſs both 
may and ought to be demonſtrated,asthe equality of 


IPITA | 
all the Angles ofa Triangle tozwo Right ones: Or of 
all the Angles of a Hexagon to eight Right Angle, 
Bur it'will be needful to obſerve, whether the Taea of 
a- thing require only a ſlight Conlideration, 'to foe 
clearly that the Attribute is contain'd in the Igea; of 
whether it be requifite to joyn ſome cther Idea, to 
diſcover the Connexion when it is only neceflary to 
eonfider the 14a only, the Propoſition may be ta- 

 ken'for an Axiom, eſpecially it that eonfideratian 
require but a ſlight attention, ,of which ordinary 
underſtandings may be capable ; but if it be requi- 
hte to joyn another ea ta the Idea of the thing, 
*ts a Propofition- to be demonſtrated, and fo. thele 
"wo Rules may be given concerning Axiom. 
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tz, RULE 


Fhen, to fee that an Attribute agrees with a Su- 
jet; as to ſee that it aprees with the whole to be big- 
"ger then ity part, there needs but a flight Attention to 
confider the two Ideas of the Subje& and the Atti' 
bute ; inſotnuch that it may be done, without. percei- 
ving that the Idea of the Attribute is included in the 
Idea of the Subjeft, we have then reaſon to take that 
Propoſition for an Axiom which requires no D?monſt ration, 
becauſe it contains in_it ſelf &l the Evidence that De- 
monſtration could give it ; which can dy no more then 
fhew that the Attribate agrees with the SubjeR, by 
making uſe of 'a third "Idea, to ſhew the Connexion, 
which is already ſeen without the affiſtance of a third 
Idea. 
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Bur we mult not confound: a bare ; Explication, 
though it carry*d ſome form, of an Argyment with 
1 true Demonſtration. For there be. 4x: | that 
require Explanation, that they may' be the better 
urderſtood, though, they have no need of Demon- 
fration, explanation being, nothing <clſe. but t9 
ſpeak tn; othex.terms, and more- at large»what 1s: 
containg.m the Axtom ; whereas an Axiom requires 
6g near way which is not dearly contained! in, 
the Axiom. | \ 

2. RU LE. 


. When the ſole'conſigeration- of the'Ideas jof the: Sub- 
jeft and the Attribute, ſufjices not to: ſhew clearly, that 
the Attribute agrees. with the Suvjeft, the Propoſition 
that affirms it is not to be taken for an Axiom ; but 
it ought to be demonſtrated by making uſe of certain 
ther Ideas to fhew the Connexion; as - we make uſe of 
the Idea of Parallel Lines, to' ſpew, that three Angels 
of a Triangle are equal to two Right Angels. | 
_ "Theſe two Rules are af greater, moment, - then 
they are generally taken to be. For it isone of the 
moſt uſual errors among Mev, not to.conſult them- 
ſelves ſyfficieatly in what they deny or affirm, but 
to give credit to what they have heard others ſay, 
or what they have formerly thought themſelves, 
preer minding what" they would think themſelves, 

ould they. take more time and ſtudy to conſider 
their own thoughts; heeding more the ſound of 
words ; and affirming for clear and evident what 1s 
impoſſible for *cm to conceive; and denying as _ 
wait 
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what it- would be as impoſſible for 'emm'to "believe 
not to be true, ' would' rhey but" take the pains of 
more ſerious conſideration. | 

For Example, they who fay that'm' a piece of 
Wood, beſides its_parts and their Situation, their 
figure, their motion and their reſt, and the porg 
that lie between the'parts, there is yet-# ſubſtantial 
form diſtin& from all theſe rhings,' believe” they 
ſpeak nothing but- Truth, yet- all the while' thty 


ſpeak what neither They, nor any other Perſon l- 
ving do comprehend or ever will. 


However, if they would explain the efftets of i 


Nature, by the inſenſible- parts'of which Bodies are 
compos'd, and by their different ſituation, bigneſs, 


i 


4.4 


figure,. motion or reſt, 'and by the Pores berween ſh 


the parts, that open or ſtop the paſſage for other 
matters, they believe we talk nothing but Chime: 


r4;, though we'll tell 'em nothing but what =' 6 | 
ealily conceiv'd. And by a ſtrange blindneſs of 
underſtanding,theeafineſs of conceiving theſe things, 


carries*em to believe that they are not the rea] tau- 
ſes of Natures effects ; but that they are more: oc- 
cult and myſterious. So that they rather chuſe to 
believe thoſe-that explain *em'by Principles which 
they conceive nor, then thoſe that make uſe of Prins 
ciples which they underſtand. | 

And what is yet more pleaſant, when we talk to 
*m of inſenſible parts, they believe they have fuf- 


ficient ground to rejcCt *em, becauſe they can nei} 
ther be felt nor ſeen: Whereas they can ſwallow ſub-( 


ſtantial Forms, Ponderolny, Vertue AttraRtive, &, 
which 
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"Khich they cannot only neither ſee nor feel, but 
* Bot ſo: much as conceive. 


CHAP. VII. 


il [Certain Axioms of Moment that may ſerve 
7 for Principles of great Truth. 
y 


li Tisa thing by all confeſyd, that 1t is of great 

| Moment, to bear in our Memories and Minds 
a Breral Axioms and Principles, which being clear 
Bind unqueſtionable may ſerve as a Foundation to 
td us to the knowledge of things moſt occult. 
Though many that are moſt ufually laid down; 
Xt re of fo little uſe, that it is needleſs ro know *em. 
Nr that which they call the firſt principle of Know- 
OV dpe, it 4 impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, 
od net. be, 1s molt clear and evident, Burt I know 
8% ſo occaſion wherein it may be ſerviceable to teach 
ar Þ general knowledge. 
OF But theſe that follow may be of ſome uſe, 
(0 SL AEAZTES M. 7 
wo All that isconcluded in the clear and diſtin 1des 
mils a Thing may be athirm'd with Truth. 

2%. 4X1 0: 

k to The Exiflence, at leaſt, that wh:cb 1s poſſible ns i= 
JU Buied in the Idea of that which we conceive clearly and 
"_ tnft'y, - or 
u 


&c, De 
hich " 
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For-after a Thing is conceiv'd clearly and di- 
ſtintly, we cannot deny it poſſible Exiſtence. ln 
regard that we deny things to be by reaſon of the 
contradiction between our Ideas. 

- 2. AXIOM. 

Nothing can be the cauſe of .any thing. Prom this 
ſprings other Axioms that may be call'd Corolls 
ries, fuch as.theſe that follow. 

* * 4» AXIOM; or 1. COROLLARY of the 2. 

No Thing, or no PerteCtion of a Thing in Be. 
ing, can bave no Thing, or a Thing not being for 
the cauſe of its Exiſtence. i 

' 5. AXIOM; or 2. COROLLARY of the 2. 

All Reality or Perfetion of a Thing is found formal 
and eminently, in the firſt and adequate cauſe. 

6. AXIOM or 3. COROLLARY of the 3. 

No Body can move it ſelf, that is give motion to it: 
ſelf, not having any. 

This Principle is ſo naturally eminent, that it 1 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
real qualities of Ponderoſlity and Lightnefs. For 
the Philoſophers on the one ſide, finding it impoſlifſer 
ble, that that which ought to be mov'd ſhouk 
move it ſelf z and being erroneouſly per{waded o' 
the other {de, that there was nothing withour, th: 
puſh'd'down the, Stone when. it fell, thought it ng 
ceflary to diftinguiſh rwe things in a Stone, the mil 
ter that receiv d the motion, 'and the ſubſtantuſ 
form aſſiſted by gravity, that begat the motion 
Not heeding that rhey fell thereby into that incur 
venience which they ſought to avoid, if the fortifuf 


{ 
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i ſelf were material, that is real matter. Or if ic 
nf were not matter, that then it was to be a ſubſtance 
cÞ really diſtinct. Which it was impoſſible for them 
dearly to conceive, at leaſt to conceive it as a Spi- 
rit, or thinkingjSubſtance ; as is the Form of Man, 
is and not the Forms of other Bodies. 


7. AXIOM. 


ell No Body can move another, unleſs it be mov/d it ſelf. 
rfl For if a Body being at reſt cannot give motion to 
it ſelf, it can never give motion to another. 


uh | 8. AXIOM, 


We muſt deny that which n clear and evident, becauſe 
0 that which « obſcure, cannoe be apprehended. 


it 1 
| the 
Foll Tr zs the nature of a final Spirit not to apprehend T 
zollflan Infinzee. : 
zoull 
d Of 
 thall The Teſtsmony of a Perſon infinitely Powerful infinite» 
it nh Wiſe, infinitely Good, and mfinitely True, onghe to 
: Male more effeiual to convince us then the moſt prevailing 
antiemonſtrations. 
t10n 
nculj For we'ought to be more afſur'd,that he who is 
: forfahnitely wiſe cannotbe deceived ; ard that he who 
u 1s 


9. AXIOM, 


10. AXIOM, 
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is infinitely good will not deceive us ; then we can 
be affur'd, that we are not deceiv'd our ſelves in 
| things moſt evident. - 

? Theſe three laſt Axioms are the Foundations of 
- - Faith, of which more hereafter. 


Th, #01 VDSY 


Thoſe Aftions of which the Senſe may eaſily judze, 
being atteſted by a Great Number of Perſons of ſundry 
Centuries, ſundry Nations and various Intereſts, who 
ſpeaks of 'em, as ſeen by themſelves, and w hem we can- 
not ſuſptt for Conſpiring to uphold a Falſhood ought to 
paſs for as conflant and ungueſtionable, as if we had 
ſeen *em with our Eves. 

This is the Foundation of the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge, there being infinitely a greater Num- 
ber of things, which we know by this means, than 
of thoſe which we know of our ſelves. 


—_ 4 


CH AP. VIII. 


- Of Rules relating to Demonſtration. 


'ﬀA True Demonſtration requites two things. 
one that-in the matter there be nothing, but 
what is certain and anqueſtjonable, The other that 
where be nothing faulty-in the Form: af the Arg 

] men 
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ment. Now we ſhall obtain both the one and the 6 
ther, if we obſerve: therwo Rules, which weave 
remis'd. | 
| For there will be nothing, but whit is certain 
in the Matter, if all the Propoſitions made uſe of 
for Proofs, be, 
Either Definitions of words already, explaiti'd, 
e which being Arbitrary cannot be queſtion'd. 
» | Or Axioms conceded, and which ought not to 
} | be 2dmitted, if thay be not clear and evident of 
1. | themſelves by the 24 Rule. | 
| Or Propoſitionsalready demonſtrated, and which 
us || by conſequence are become clear and evident by 
the Demonſtration made. 
url} © Or the Conftruftior) of the thing it ſelf, which is 
'm-|| in Diſpute, whea there is any Operation to be done, 
14n | which ought to be as unqueſtionable as the reſl, ſince 
the Poſſibility ought 'to be firſt demonſtrated, if 
there be any queſtion concerning it. | : 
Clear it is therefore, that obſerving the firſt Full 
nothing muſt be brought to prove a "Propolitk 
what is certain and evident. It 1s alſs ealie to ſhew, 
that there can be no Error againſt the Form of A 
gument, by obſerving the ſecond Rule,which i is nge 
to make an ill Uſe of the Equivocation of Terms, 
by failing to ſubſtitute mentally the Pekintioos tha that 
reſtrain and explain 'crm.. 
Y For if ever we tranſpreſs againſt the Rules of Syþ 
| bgiſmsjit is in deceiving our ſelye with the Equivg- 
J cation of ſome Term ; and raking itin one Senſe 
' þ one ef the firſt Propoſitions, and in amother _ 
uz 


wy 
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rhe other, which , happens chiefly/)in the, //Middle 
Term. which being taken in, two,various, Senſes.in 
he #5 firſt Propoſitions, is the uſual fault of yi. 
gow Arguments. , | Now it jsclear, that Fault may 
be avoided, if we-obſerye the ſecond Rule. 

© Not that thoſe are the only Vices of Syllogiſmy, 
that ariſe from the Equivocation of 'T'erms,but thoſe 
other are of ſuch a nature, that it is almoſt impoſſ- 
ble, that a Perſon but a.mean and ordinary caps- 
city ſhould ever fall into 'em, eſpecially in ſpecula- 
tive Matters. And therefore it would be a necdlek 
thing to admoniſh 'em to beware of theſe Errors, or 
to preſcribe Rules. Beſides that it would rather be 
hurtful, inregard the conſideration: of theſe ſuper-Jſ ; 
fluous Rules, would but draw oft our Studies from 
thoſe that are more neceflary. 

_ Therefore we hind the Geomeericians never trouble 
themlelyes about the Forms of their Arguments,nor 
Areara of conformity to the Rules of Logic, and 
Jet ey are never deceiv'd; in regard they are gut 
ded Y BAEUre,, with the Affiſtance of much Study, 

"There 1s another Obſervation to be made upon 
Proportions that require' Demonſtrations. That is, 
that they are not to be reck'ned for ſuch, which may 
be demonſtrated for!ſuch by the Application of the 
-*Rule of Evidenge to every evident Propoſitions, For 
Vf it were fo, there would hardly be any Axiom, 
which would not- require Demonſtration ; when 
almoſt, all may be demonſtrated by that Axiom, 

"Which we have laid down as the Foundatian: of all 
\Kvigence, Hhatever we find to be containd ag 


py * 
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k clear aid itinR Idea, may be affmn'd for Truth. As 
" | for Example, oe: 

J 


Al that we find ini one clear and.diftinft Idea may 
bs affirm'd for Truth. 


p Now we ſee that the clear and diſtin Idea, which we 
. | have of the whole, includes it's being bigger ! bm 
it's Part. 


Therefore: we may affirm for Truth that the. whole is 
G bigger then its part. 


n But though this be a very good Proof, yet is it 
7. (t abfblutely neceſſary, becauſe rhe Underſtand- 
ing: ſupplies the” Mijor, ' without 'any* yeciity of 
1} x particular eornfideration, and leatly and Sin | 
ly- ſees. that tho whole is bit ger then/a 'part, with- 
out  reflefting 'from - whence the Evidence afifes. 
| for they are two different things to know a'thing 
Evidently, and to know from whence ariſes the 


> Evidences. —_y 

Y. | 
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ay —"C H A P. IX. 

the - 

rf Of ſome Errors uſually vecurring in the Mes 
”» thod of the Geometricians. 


E have ſeen what is good in the Method 
of the Geometricians, that it has re- 
lucd us to five Rules, in the Obſervation of 
u 3 WT which 
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which we cannot be too _— And we:mult con, 
felsir for a thing moſt admirable, they having, dif- 
cover'd fo many occult things, and their having de- 
monſtrated'em by ſo many firm andinyincible rex- 
|. ons, by the help of fo bop Rules, _ So that among | 
"all the Philoſophers, « they have only the advantage 
to have baniſh'd out of their Schools and Writings 
Conteſt and Diſpute. 
Nevertheleſs to make a judgmentof things with 
out prejudice, as we cannot deny *em the honour th 
have follow'd a way much more affur d then etherz 
to fnd. out the truth, ſo. we.cannot, deny but that 
they are fallen into ſome errors,. which .do not lead 
. 'em hgweyer from their end, but are theicaule that 
aft-times. they do: of attain their'end by the molt 
direft and.com way. Wbiph+4 ſhall ex 
degyour.tojmaB® out, - drawing from Eneid him 
Tr the Examples of theſe defaults. 


I. DEFAULT. 


a dUnmnicuc* DJovea Tic. I W@a©S CD44 


| To-be more dethigent, and take more care of Certain 
#5 then of Evidence, and of convineing than an_Enlight- 
waz the Underſtanding. * 

The Geometricians are to be commended for 
afſerting.nothing bur what iscertain and demonſtre- 
ted. But they ſeem not to have heeded, that to 
have a perfeCt Knowledge of a Truth, it does not 
futhoe to be convinc'd that it-isa Fruth, unk{F' we 
dive into the,Reaſons taken from the Nature of the 
thing, why it.ig true, For *till we are arriv'd atthat 
poiat, 
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point, our Underſtanding is not fully ſatisfied, and 
therefore ſearches ſtill after a farther Knowledge, 
then that which ir bas; a ſign it has not yet atrain'd 
a true knowledge. And this isthe ſource of all the 
. relt which we ſhall obſerve. 


'y 2 ERRORK 
. To prove Thing s that have no need of Proof. 
% The Geometticlans confeſs that there is no-need 


of proving thoſe things that are clear of themſelves. 
d Nevertheleſs they do it frequently; for that being 
more. ſedulous to convince, then -clear the Under- 
ſtanding, they think they ſhall be moreable to con- 
JF vince, by., producing fome Proof of *things them- 
ſelves the moſt evident, then by propoſing 'em bare- 
ly, and leaving the Underſtanding to find out the 
Evidence. 

This inclin'd Euclid to prove that twa ſides of a 
Triangle being raken together, are bigger than one 
only, though it be evident by the. ſole:notion' of a 
right Line ; 'which is the ſhorteſt length that can 
be drawn betwcen two-points, and the natural mea- 
ſure of the Interval between Point and Point; which 
*Y it could not be, if it were not the ſhorteſt of 
all the"Liaes that can: be drawn from a Point to 
a Poinr, | | 
yl This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of that 
which he ought ro have made a Queſtion, vix-- To 
draw a Line equal to a Line given ; tho it be as _ 
an 
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and more eafie then to draw a Circle having one 
Radius. given. | 

This Error without doubt proceeded from his net 
confidering that all certainty and evidence of our 
knowledge in natural things ariſes from this Princi- 
ple. That we may affirm of a thing, whatever is con- 
tad m its clear and diſtint Idea, Whence it fol- 
lows that it were needleſs to know, that an Attri- 
bute is concluded in an Idea, that upon the bare 
conſideration of the Idea without the addition of any 
other, it ought to paſs for evident and clear, as we 
have already faid: 

I know there are ſome Ideas that are more eaſily 
known to be cancluded-in the Idea, then other. But 
I believe it fafhcient, if- they may be clearly known 
with a {light confideration, fo-that no Perſon that 
bas any thing of Ingenuity can ſeriouſly queſtion it, 
that- the Propoftions be look*'d upon: as drawn 
from a bare conſideration of Ideas, as from Princi- 
ples that have no need of Proof, but of Explanati- 
on and ſome little Diſcourſe. Thus I affirm, that 
- thereisno Man who has never ſo ſhghtly conſider't 
the Idea of a Right-Line ; but he will not only pre- 
ſently conceive that irs Poſition depends only upon 
twe Points (which Euc/id took for one of his Que- 
ſions) but that he will alſo dearly and eafily appre 
hend, that if one Right-Line cut another, and that 
there be two points in the cutting Line, each equal- 
ly diſtant from the points of the Line cut, there is no 
other point of the Line cutting, which will not be 
equally. diſtant from the two points of the cut Line: 
| he From 
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From whence it will be eafie to know when any one 
Line will be Perpendicular to another, without 
the help of Angle or Triangle ; which ought not to 
be handled till after the laying down of many thingy 
which cannot be demonſtrated, but by Perpendi- 
culars. 

We are alſo to obſerve, that excdlent Geometri® 
cians have laid down for Principles, P ions 
much more obſcure then this of ours. As when 
Archimedes builds his neateſt Demonſtrations upon 
this Maxim. If two Lines in - the ſame Plane have 
two Extremities ;, or if they be crooked or hollow toward 
the ſame part, the-contain d\ will be leſſer then that 
which contains 1t. 

I confeſs this error of going about to-prove- that 
which requir'd no Proof, ſeems-to be but a ſmall 
faulr, and indeed none in it ſelf, yet we ſhall find 
it to be a great one, if we conſider the Conſequen- 
ces. For from hence ariſes that tranſyerſement of the 
order of Nature, of which bereafter ; this defire 
of proving-that which _is to be ſuppogd clear and 
evident of it ſelf, having often oblip*d Geometricians 
to treat of things on purpoſe to furniſh themſelves 
with Proofs for roſe things which they ought not 
to prove, and which according to the order of Na- 
ture, ought not to have been treated of till afrer« 
wards. 
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3- DEFAULT. 
Weeds hadith, 


The forts of Demonſtrations that ſhews a thing 
ta-be.ſuck,, not by Priaciples, but by ſome abſurdi- 
. Withat would follow, if it were otherwiſe, are very 
ordinary tn Euclid. Whereas it is manifeſt that ſuch 
Demondtrations conſtrain us indeed to give our Con- 
fent, but. noway clear our underſtanding : Which 
&ght to: be the principal end of the Sciences. For 
aur . Underſtanding is not fatisfied, if it does not 
know not only what the thing is, but why i is? 
Which cannot be obtain'd by a Demonſtration re- 
ducing: tv! Iapoffibility. | 
Not rhat'theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to 
be rejefted; For fometimos they may be uſeful to 
prove Negatives, which are properly no more then 
©cllaries of 'other Propoſitions cither clear of them- 
ſelves, or- demonſtrated already fome other way, 
and-then this Demonſtration by reducing to Impoſ- 
ble Supplies' the-place of an Explanation, rather 
thn a hew Demonſtration. s 
- Laſtly it may be ſaid that theſe Demonſtrations 
are not to be admitted, but when we can give no 
ethers, and that it is an Error to uſe *tm for the 
Proof of that which may be poſitively prov'd. 
Now there are ſeveral Propoſitions in Euclid, 
which he proves only by this way, which without 
enuch difficulty might beprov'd after another manner 
4 D E- 
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4, DEFAULT, 
Demonſtrations drawn from things too remote. 


This Error is very common among the Geometr#- 
cians, They never trouble themſelves whence the 
Proofs which they bring are taken, ſo theyſbe bur 
convincing.,, Nevertheleſs it is but an imperfe&t 
way of proving things, by ways remote and foreign, 
upon which the things demonſtrated no. way depend 
according to the order of Nature. 

All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome 
few Examples. 

Euchd. l. 1. Propoſ. 5. proves that an Iſoſceles 
Triangle has two. Angles equal at the Baſe. "To this 
purpoſe he equally extends the- {tides of a Triangle, 
and makes new Triangles which he compares one 
with another. 

Bur it is not incredible that a thing ſo eafie to 
be prov'd as the equallity of thoſe Angles would 
have need of ſo much cunning to prove it, as if 
there were any thing more ridiculous then to ima» 
pine that this equality depended upon forreign Tri- 
anglesz whereas, had he follow'd true order, there 
are many ways more eafie, ſhorter and more natu- 
ral to prove the ſame inequality. 

The Forty ſeventh of the: ſame Book, where it 
ts prov'd: that the ſquare of a Baſe. that ſtrams a - 
Right Angle, is equal to- the two ſquares of the 
lides, is one of the moſt eſtcera'd Propokitions m 
Eelid: 


3 
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Euclid, And yet it is evident that the manner by 
which he there proves-it is not fo natural;. ſince the 
equality of Squares dves no way depend upon the 
equality of 'T riangles, which are taken however 
as the means for this Demonſtration ; but upon the 
Proportion of Lines, which-may eaſily be demon- 
ſtrated without the help of any other Line, thenthe 
Perpendicular from the Top of the Right Angle 
to the Baſe. We 

All Exclid is full of theſe Foreign Demonſtrations; 


5. DEFAULT. 


To take no care of the trge order of Natures This 
15 the greateſt Error of Geometricians.. For they be- 
Heve there is no order to be obſerved,. fo that the 
firſt Propoſitions nmy but: ſerve to demonſtrate 
thoſe that follow. And therefore never heeding the 
Rules of true method; which is always to begin at 
the moſt plain and general things, from thence to 
aſcend to things more compos'd and particular, they 
eonfound every thing; and treat pell mell of Lines 
and Surfaces, Triangles and Squares ; prove by h- 
gures the Proprieties and: ſimple Lines, and make 
an infinite number of other 'Topſi-turvies, that dif 
figure the noble Science. 

"The Elements of Euclid are ſtuffed with Errors 
of this Nature, after he has treated of Extent in 
kis four firſt Books, he Treats of the Proportions 
of all forts of bulks in his fifth. He reſumes his Ar- 
gument of extent inthe fixth, and treats of num- 
bers 
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bers in the ſeventh, . eighth and ninth, to reſume a- 
gain in his tenth his firſt diſcourſe of extent. Which 
is a prepoſterous diſorder in general: But there are 
many others more particular. He begins his firſt 
Book wick the Conſtrution of an equilateral TTi- 
angle ; and 22 Propoſitions, after he has preſcrib'd 
the general method of making a Triangle of three 
Right Lines given ; provided that cwo- be bigger 
than the third;which denotes the particular conſtru- 
Aion of an equilateral Triangle,upon a Line given. 

He proves nothing'as to perpendicular Lines,and 
Parallels but by Triangles; and intermixes Dimen- 
fion- of ſurfaces with that of Lines. 

He proves, L. 1. Prop.16. that the fide of a Tri- 
angle being extended in length, the exterior Angle 
is bigger than enher of the Angles inwardly oppo- 
fite ; and fixteen Propoſitions after that, that this 
exterior Angle is equal to two oppoſite. 

It would require a Tranſcription of Euclid to 


give all the Examples of this diforder that might 
be produc'd. 


6. DEF MULLET 
Not ts make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions, 


It is another preat error among Geomerricians, not 
to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions. Not bur 
that they mark out all the Species's of thoſe Genw's 
of which they treat, but becauſe they do it ſimply, 
by defining the Terms, and putting all the Defini- 
tions 
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tions afterwards, without obſerving that. a Genus 
has ſo many Specres,and that it can have no more ; 
becauſe the general 14a of the Genius can receive 
bur ſo many differences ; which would give us a 
great deal of ſight to. dive. into the nature of Genus 
and Species. © #'% 

For «xample, we ſhall find in the firſt Book of 
Euclid, the Definitions of all the Species's of a Tri- 
2ngle. But who doubts not. but that the Thing 


@_ 


would be much more clear, were theſe Species's 


thus propounded. 


A Triangle may be divided either according to- 


its Side or Angles. 
The Sides are, 


All equal, and are call'd Equilateral, 
Dat anly equal, then cali*d Iſoſce/es, 


A'l unequal, then call'd Scatenum. 
The Angles are, 


C A!l three Acute, and are call'd Oxigons. 
Fiche Two only Acute, and then the third 18 
_—_ Right, then call'd Reftanyle, 
COopruſle; then call'd Amblyges, 

And it is better not to give this Diviſion of Tri- 
angles, till after the genera} explanation and de- 
monſtration of all the Proprieties of a T'riangle ; 
whence we ſhould have [carnt, that at leaſt two > 
tne 
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the ie Angles of a Triangle - muſt be Acute; becauſe 
that all three together are but equal ro two'Right 
Angles. ' 

This-Error minds us of that. of (inverted order, 
lince we ought not to treat of. Species, nor 'to dehne 
'*m, *cill after we underſtand the Genws, eſpecially 
when there are-many things to. be: ſaid-of rhe Ge+ 
= "which may be explain'd without mentioning 


the Species. 
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CHAP. X. 


An Anſwer to what the Geometricians ats 
ledg for themſelves. 


Here are ſome Geometricians who believe they 

have juſtify*d themſelves as to theſe defaults, 
by faying that they never troubled their heads a- 
bout *ern; that it js ſufficient for them ro aver no- 
thing but what they prove convincingly, and that 
they are thereby affur'd that rhey have found out 
the Truth, which is all they aim at. 

We muſt confefs indeed, that theſe defects are 
not ſo eonſtderable,bur that we muſt acknowledge, 
that of all hirman Sciences there are none better 
handled, than thoſ> that are comprehended under 
the general name of Mathematics. Only we affirm, 
that there may yet be ſomething added to render 
'em more verſe, and that though the Principal 
thing 
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thing which they ought to confider, be, to advance 
nothing but what is true, yet it were to be wiſh'd 
that they would be more diligent in finding out the 
moſt natural manner of imprinting the ſame Truth 
in the underſtanding. L 
For let 'em ſayif they pleaſe, thatthey take no 
heed to obſerve any genuine order, or to. prove 
their Propoſxtions, whether by ways natural or re- 


mote, ſo they have their end of convincement, yet | 
can they not thereby alter the nature of our under- 


ſtanding, nor imprint a more clear, more entire 
and more perfe& knowledge of things which we 
know by their true cauſes and their true Principles, 
by thoſe other proofs of theirs, which are remote 
and_ Foreign. 

Beſades,that it is unqueſtionably true, that thoſe 
things are far more ealily learnt,and better retaind 
in the memory, which we learn by right order, in 
regard thoſe Ideas, that are link*d one to another 
in a continued ſeries, are without confuſion commit- 
ted to the memory, and awaken each othey when. 
need requires more promptly and with greater fa- 
cility, We may alſo afhrm this morcover,, that 
what we affirm by diving into the true reaſon of 


things, is not retain'd ſo much by the memory as 


by the Judgment ; and it becomes ſo much our 
own,that we cannot forget it. Whereas that which 
we only know by demonſtrations, not grounded 
upon natural Reaſons,ſooner {lip out of our minds, 
and is more difhcultly recover'd; becauſe,our un- 
derſtanding does not furniſh us with the means ta 
recover what we have loſt, We 
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We muſt then agree, that it is much better to 
obſerve then not to obſerve this order. So that all 
that the moſt equal judges cam fay in this particu- 
larjis that we muſt neglect a ſmaller inconvenience, 
when-it cannot be avoided, for fear of falling into 
a greater. 

And thus it is indeed an inconvenience not' to ob- 
ſerve a right order ; but rhat iris better not ro ob- 
ſerve it,, then to fail of proving invincibly what is 
propounded; and to expoſe our ſelves to error and 
Paralogiſm, by ſearching afrer certain Proofs that 
may be more natural, but which are. not ſo con- 
vincing, nor {> exempt from all ſuſpicion of Des 
CE1T. 

This is a very ſpecious Anſwer : And 1 confeſs 
that aſſurance of not being deceiy'd;is to be.prefer- 
red before all things ; and that right order is to be 
neglefed, where it cannot be followed withour 
loofing the force of Demonſtration, and expoſing 
our ſelves to- miſtake. But I cannot agree, that it 
is impoſſible to obferve both the one and the other : 
And I believe that the Elements of Geomerry: might 
be ſo compos'd', that all things might be handled 
in their natural order, all the propoſitions prov'd by 
ways that are moſt natural. and fimple, and yes- 
that all things ſhould be clearly demonſtrated. 
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CHAP. XI. 


The Method of Sciences reduc'd to E tubt 
Principal» Rules. 


bu 


TT may be'concluded'from what has; been ſaid, n 
-' that to-have a more perfect method, than that || © 
1m'aſe among the Geomerricians, we ought to add 
two or three Rules to thoſe five already laid down | ? 
inthe ſecond Chapter. So that all the Rules may ly 
| bereduc'd to eight. Of which the two firſt relate 
te 1deas,and may be referr'd to the. firſt part of this 


worſe, | 

mie thin andfourth relate to Axioms, and may 

be refert'd to the ſecond” part, and he Hfth and > 
fixth relate to Arguments, and may be referr'dto |} © 
the third part. And the two laſt relate to' order, 
and may be referr'd to the fourth part, |; _ 


Tio Rules touching Definitions. 


'1;. To let go none of the Terms that are but a 
little obſcure or equivocal, without defining 'em, 
2.1n Definitions not to make ule of Terms that 
are not perfeCtly known, or already explain'd, 


Two Rules for Axioms. 


2. To require in Axioms only thoſe things that 


are perfectly evident. 4. Ts 
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4. To receive [for evident that” which 4equires 
but a {light conſideration torrave.ir pals for truth!” 


Two Rules for Demonſtration. 


5. To prove all the: Propoſitions that are but a 
little obſcure, by the aſſiſtance; of precedinig' Defi- 
nitions, Axioms conceded, i 6! Proptr Profolitions 
already demonſtrated. 7 79 ht 

6. Never toanake! zn, ill uſe! of: the- Ambiguity 
of Terms, by failing'to ſubſtitute at! leaſt mental- 
ly, thoſe definitions that: reſtrain and explain ein.” 


Two Rules fot Method. 
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7. To handle-Fbings,as muchas may be,in their 
Natural Order, beginning from the moſt ſimple 
and general, .and explaining whatever appertains:ta 
the'nature 'of the Genus, before we proceed to par- 
ticular Species. N- -- 

8. To divide, as much as may be every Genue 
to all its Species; every "Whole into its parts,” and 
every difficulty into all Cafes. I'have added to 
theſe Rules, & mmch as may be, becauſe it is" true; 
that we may -meet with ſome occaſions, wherein 
they cannot be. obſerv'dito the utmoſt ſeverity ei! 
ther becauſe of the narrow'limits of human under- 
Randing ; or by reafori of thoſe Boumds that we are 
conſtrain'd to aſſign to every Science. 2 

Whence it happens, that a Species is fometimes 
to be explain'd before we can explain all that be- 


longs 
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longs, to the Genzs., "Thus in common Geometry. we 
treat of a Circls, »withqut« ſaying 'any thing .of a 
crooked Line,which is the Genws of a Circle, which 
we think ſofficient to- define. - © . 

Nor can we explain all that might be ſaid of x 
Gauut, which would often prove too tedious. But 
it ſuffices then to ſpeak as much as we think- expe 
dint, before-;we;paſs ro the. Specizs. 

However, I believe no Science: tan be: perfe&tly 
deliver'd,without-obſerving theſe two laſt Rules, as 
well as the reſt; which are not therefore to be 
diſpens'd withal,but upon abſolute neceſſity, or tor 
ſome great advantage, 
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of whic we know by Faith, whether Fluman 


" or Drvuane ? 


HAT we have hitherto A d, ”s; 


\ lates to Sciences purely human, and 
£8 founded upon-the evidence of Reaſon.” 


But before we - conclude, it will- not be amiſs to 


ſpeak. of anther fort of Knowledge, which oft- 


times js no. lefs. certain, nor leſs evident in its 
manner, than that which we draw from Autho- 
rity. 

For there are two general ways, by which we 
know a Thing to be true : The firſt is the know- 


ledge 
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ledg which we have by our' ſelves, whether we have 
attain'd it by Obſervation or - Ratiocination, - whe- 
ther by our Sences or by our Reafon ; which may 
be generally term'd . Reaſon, in regard: the Sences 
themſelves depend upon the judgment. of -Reaſon or 
Knowledge ; the word being here more generally 
taken than in the Schools; for all manner of know- 
ledge of an object drawn fron the ſame object. 

The other way is the Authority of Perſons wor- 
thy of credit, who affure us that a thing is ſo. Tho 
of our ſelves we .know nothing of it. Which is 
' | call'd Faith or Belief , according-to the words of 
St. Auſtin, for what we know, we owe to reaſon ; 
for what we believe, to Authority. - 

Bur as this Authority: may be of two forts, ei- 
ther from God -or Men, -ſo-there are two forts of 
Faith, Divine and Human. 

Divine Faith cannot be Subje&to error, becauſe 
that Gad.camneither deceive us nor be deceiv'd. 

Human: Faith is of-its ſelf ſubjeCt to /error, for 
all Men are Lyars according to Scripture » And be- 
.cauſe ir-may happen, that he who ſhall affure'us of 
the certainty of a thing, may be deceiv'd himſelf. 
| | Nevertheleſs as we have already obſery'd ;/ there 

J.are ſome things which we know not,but by 'Hu- 
man Faith, which nevertheleſs we ought to'believe 
for as certain and unqueſtionable, as if they were 

Mathematically demonſtrated. As that' which is 

.known by the conſtant relation of ſo many ' Per- 

ſons, that ir is morally impoſſible they ſhould ever 

have conſpir'd to afhirm the ſame things , if they 


were 
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were not true.. For, example, Men have! been 
naturally moſt ,ayerſe , from conceiving"iatiy 44 
zipodes , nevertheleſs though; we never- were in 
thoſe places, and know nothing of any Arntipv- 
des but by human Faith ,, he muſt be'a Fool 
that. does not believe 'em. And he muſt be 
out of his wits, who queltions whether ever 
there- were.-any-ſuch Perſons ' as Car , Pom 
Cicero,or Vigil, ot: whether they: were not yk 
ned. Names, as Amadps de Gaul. 

True -it is ,; that it is a difficalt' thing to 
koow when Human Faith has attain'd 'to this 
ſame aſlurance ; and this-iis: that which \lead; 
Men aſtray into; two -fuoky le Deviations: 
$9 that) ſome 'believe: too? flightly* apors the leaſt 
report, Others ridiculoutly make uſe of all the 
force of their wit, to annul: the belief of things 
atteſted by | the greateſt authority ,* when it 
thwagts. the; prejudice-:of their: — 
And-,therefore_certain Limits are to" be: affi ignd, 
which: Fajb»-muſt-; exceed to: obtain: this alta. 
xance:;z and: others, beyond which rhere is no- 
thing but. uncertainty, . leaving . in| -the' middle a 
certgin ſpace, where we {hall meet with cer- 
42igty -or- Uncertaintyy as We: approach nearer t0 
the 'oge or; the -other' of theſe Bounds . 

.Now: then. if we do bur compare the two 

general ways, by which. we believe a thing i) 

true, Reaſon and Faith ; certain it is, that 
Faith: always ſuppoſes ſome Reaſon. For as Sz 


et ſays in. his: 122 Eviltle ,, -and in-ſevetal 


other 
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other places, we could never bring our ſe]ves to be- 
lieve that which is above our-reaſon, it reaſon it 


ſelt had not perfwaded us, that there are ſome 


things which we do well to believe , tho we are 
not capable to apprehend !em,- which is principally 
true in reſpe&t of Divine Faith. For true-Realon 
teaches us, that God being truth it ſelf, he cannot 
deceive us m what he reveals to us concerning this 
Nature and his Myſteries ; whence it appears that 
though we are oblig'd to captivate our Underſtzn- 
ding in obedience to Faith, as faith St. Paul, yet 


we do it neither blindly nor unreaſonably (which 


is the original of all falſe Religions ;) but with a 
knowledg of the Cauſe, and for that it is: but a 
reaſorable At to Captivate -our ſelves to the Au+ 
thority of God, when he has given us ſuthcient 
Proofs, ſuch as are his Miracles and other Prodi- 
gious Accidents, which oblige us to believe that 
he himſelf has diſcovered to Men the Truths which 
we are tg believe. yds 7 

- As certainiit is in the ſecond Place, -rhat. Divine 
Faith ought to have a greater power over 'out 
Underſtanding than our: own Reaſon. And that up» 
on this Dictate of Reafon it ſelf, that the mort cer- 
tain is. to be prefer'd- before the fs” certain. ;' and 
that, is more certain which - God 'afſures' us to 'be 
true, than that which Reafon perſwades'ns; when 
it is more contrary to the Nature of God to de- 
ceive us, «than the nature. of our own' Reaſon ta 
be deceiv'd. 7 Sol 
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Certain R ales fer the guidance of Reaſon, 
the belief of Events that depend upoy 
 fTuman Farth. 


"7 HE-moſt cuſtomary uſe of ſound Judgment, 
3 and that Faculty of the Soul,-by -which we 
diſcern T'ruth-from' falſhood is not employ'd in ſpe- 
 culative Sciences, about which ſo few Perſons are 
oblig'd to ſpend their time,and yet there isno occ- 
fon whefein it is-more frequently to be made uſe 
of, and where its raore neceſſary than in that 
JudgmentsWhich ''we ought to make of what 
paſtes every «day, among Men. 

I do not-ſpeak of - judging whether an Action 
be. good or bad, -worthy' of applauſe or reproof, for 
that belongs.coithe" regulation of Morality ; but of 
judging oF the Truth 'or Falſhood of human 
Events; whithmay only be referr*d to Logic,whe- 
ther we.confider 'em as paſt, as when-we only en- 
deayour'to know whether we ought to believe 'em 
or-gvt ? or;whether we conſider 'em as being to 
come,-as when-we fear or hope they will come-td 
paſs, wbich. regulates our hopes and our fears. ' 
; +: Certamit is,. that ſome Reflexions may be made 
upon this-Subject ; which perhaps may not be alto- 
rms, or rather may be of great uſe 

or the a 


People fall, beeuſe they do not ſufficicatly ſtud 
pigs OG 


m_ of certam Errors into which moſt 
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The fit Reflexion is, that there is a valt difte- 
rence to be made between two forts of Truths ; the 
one that only relates to the nature of things and their 
Immutable Effences,abſtracted from their exiſtence; 


tne other that relates to things exiſtent that relate to” 


human and contingent Events, which may or may 

not come to paſs when we ſpeak of the future, and 
| may probably never have” bin, when we talk of 
what is paſt, I ſpeak with this reference to their 
next cauſes, making an abſtraCtion of their Immu- 
table order in Divine Providence; becauſe on the 
one {de it does not hinder Concingence, and on the 
other fide being unknown to us, it contributes n6- 
thing to make us believe the things themſcives, 

Now as all things are requiſite in truths of the 
firſt fort, there is nothing ſure, which is nor Uni- 
rerſally true, and fo we mult conclude that a thing 
is falſe if it be falſe in any caſe. 

'Butif werhink to make uſe of the.fame Rules in 
n Yioman Events ; we ſhall always judge falſely, and 
& Ymake a Thouſand falſe Arguments. "4 
For theſe Events being naturally Comtingeit, it 
mM would be ridiculous to ſeek out in them for a necel- 
fry Truth. And fo that Perſon would be altoge- 
ther void of Reaſon, who would believe nothing of 
och rhitigs unleſs it were made out ro him, that it 
vas abfoiutely neceflary they ſhould be fo. 
| Nor would he leſs deviare from Reaſon that 
vould require : me to believe any particular Event 
luppoſe it were the Converſion of the King of Cii- 
to the Chriſtian Religion) upon this only ground, 

X be- 


ue ping 
boca? it.is not Impoſſible to be fo. For ſeeing t chat 
another who ſhould affure me tothe contrary may; 
make uſe of the ſame Reaſon; it is clear thar that 
Reaſon alone ciritot'determin me to believe we 
one rather then' the other. 7-0 

We muſt therefore lay it down for a criti ind 
unqueſtionable Maxim upon this occaſion, that.chi TT 
Pothbility alone of an Event is not a ſufficient te 
ſon to make me believe it, and that I may havere&F" 
ſon' alſo to believe a thing, tho I judge ir notjmpol-F 
Gble, bur that the contrary may have come ro ok q 
Sothar of the T'wo Events I may rationally beti F 
the one and not the other, tho 1 believe ' ery buf 
poſſible. "1. 

How then ſhall we reſolve to believe the one £9 KR 
ther than the other, it we judge *em both poſſible, 
Obſerve the following Rule. 

To judge of the Truth of an Event, and to perf 
ſwade my Tel into a Reſolution.to believe, or not}':.* 
to believe a thing ; ut muſt nor be confider'd nakebF $) 
Iy, and in it ſelf, like a Propoſition in Geometry j 
but all the circumltances that accompany ir, as well ris 
internal as external, are to be weigh'd with the ſan i 
conſ:deration ; [ call Internal Circumitinces ſocks 
belong to the Fatt ir ſzIf; and external, thoſe t oi 
rclare to the Perſons, whoſe Tiltimoniel induce ut ; Per 
eo believe ir. This being dane, if allthe Circ | WC 
ſtances are ſuch, that it never, or very rapely hdpJ. © 
pens, that the ſame Circumſtances are accomfa o_t 
ny'd with Falſhood : Our Underſtanding harbrall > {np 
Carries to believe the thing t to be tre; and het bY 4 ys 

: T 


s Y 
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ſon for fo doing,eſpecially i in the Condu& of the | 


tions of our Life, that never -requires-a greater. 
Kfirance than a moral Certainty, and which is fas 
$4 upon moſt occaſions with a great Probability, 

ut on ho other fide, if theſe Circumſtances are 

$< as are frequently accompanied with Falſhood ; 

Keaſon requires us ro ſuſpend our Belief; or that we 
ould look upon as falſe what js told us, when we 

* no likelihood, that it ſhould be true, tho we do 

ot. find any abſolute Impoſſbility. 

For Example, we demand, whether the Hiſtory 
the Baptiſm of Conſtantine by Silveſter be true, or. 
lk ? Baronius believes it true; but Cardinal Per- | 

Jn, Biſhop. Spondanu, Potenins, Meorinus, and the 
of Eminenr of the Reman Church believe it falſe, 
ow if we inſiſt upon the ſole Poflibility, we haye.. 
$Þ,1caſon to reject Baronius. For his opinion contains 
| ahing abſolutely impoſſible; and to ſpeak abſo= 
nely, it is alſo poſſible, that Enſebius, who affirms 

Þe, contrary, afhrm'd an untruth in. favour of the. 
riqns ; and that the Fathers that followed; him: 
Fre deceiv 'd by his Teftimony.But if we make uſe. 

? Tithe Rule already laid down, which is to conſider 
or are the circumſtances both of the one and the 
"Fiber r Baptiſm of Conſtantine, and which are thoſe 
it; Wt carry the greateſt marksof Truth, we ſhall find, 
ry m to þe the latter, For on the one fide, there is no, 


+ 4 


of rb i Conſtantin's' Slog UG at Rome, 
X 2 And 
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And on the other fide' there is' to Iikelthood:thar' 
Perfon fo Serious and Learned” as Eufebius ſhould 
preſume to report an untruth relating to a thing'fs 
remarkable, as the- Baptiſm of ' rhe firſt Emperor, 
that reſtor'd the Church 'to her Liberty, and which Y; 
ought to have beett ſpread over all rhe World, af: 
che ſame 'time that he 'wrote, which was notabove}; 
four or five Hundred 'years after the Dearh of theYk 
ſaid Emperor.” * 6 bp | y 
- Nevertheleſs there is an Exception to this Rule, Ut 
by which we 'ought” ro be farisfied with poſhbiliy 
or likelihood. "That. is, whenan ation; which 6Y 1 
otherwiſe ſufficiently arteſted,”fs contratifted by In-Yth 
congruities and apparent comrarieties 'with - otherFas 
Hiftories, 5: 07745 / pornfe ld fo 165K OH 
| For then it ſuffices that the Solutions brought wof}m 
enervate theſe Repugnances be poflible and probu-Jj 
ble ; and it would be unreaſonable to require other T 
poſitive Proofs ; for that the Act it'Tlf being ſufh-N-- 
ciemly prov*d, it is not equitable ro'require thar weſ'®: 
ſhould prove' all 'the Circumſtances in the ſame): 
manner. Otherwiſe we might call in queſtion aſe 
Thouſand moſt certain Hiſtories, which we-cannotÞon 
make agree with others of leſs Authority, bur byJPe! 
Conjeftures' which 'it is impoſſible ro prove poſ-$%4 
tively. a i wb 
For Example, we cannot bring to'an agreettient F 
whats deliver'd inthe Kings and Chronteles 'conethi-fſiho 
ing the years of the Reigris of feveral of _ ia 
of Fida and 1/ael, but by affigning to ſome -bf theſſ#h 
Rirgs, two beginnings of their Reigns, the one dv 


ringy 3 
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ng ng the Life of the Reigning Prince, and the 
a © cther after the Deceale of their, Parents. Now it 1© 
1d be ask*'d what Proof we have that ſuch a Prince 
bY Reign'd for ſqme time with his Father , we rault 
or, Econfefs there is none Poſitive. But it fiiffices:thar it is 
<<: thing Poſſible, and which has often come to paſs 
itY a other times, to make it Lawful for us to ſup- 
wefpoſe ir, a8a Circnmiſtance neceflary to-reconctle Ht- 
we ftories otherwiſe certain. 

And therefore there is nothing more ridiculous 
ſe, then the endeavours of ſome Perions of this latter 
ty Age, to prove..that' St. Peter never was at Rome 
\8Y 1 hey cannot deny this 'Fruth to be atreſted by all 
In Wthe Eccichaſtic Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancient,, 
irſas Papias, Dioniſius of Corinth, Caius, Treneus, Ter- 

tullian.; againlt whom there is not any one e that has 
to made the leaſt Contradiftion. 
a f| Nevertheleſs. they imagin they can ruin thi 
er Truth by, ConjeRtures ;, tor example, becauſe. St, 
A&P makes no- mention of St. Peter in his Epiltics 
weſſ written at Rome 4 and when they are anfwer'd that 
met. Peter might be then abſeat from Rome, in regard. 
1aſbe is not-{aid- to have 6x'd' his Seat there, as bel 10g 
noone ther often F'ravelld abroad ro Preach the G > - 
byJpel in other places; they repiy that this is urg'd wi: bt X 
o-Rotit a; "my Proof, Witich is impertinent, becauſe the aC 
- (which they© ppoſe, being one of the molt confirm 
Truths in 'Ecc: ella{tical Hi tory, 1t is futhcient, for 
thoſe-thar upho!d it to reconcile theſe pretended. CONe 
wafW645they.do thoſe of the Scripture 1 it-lelf ; for 
Whigh, a, We baye ſhew'd Pohbiliry is ſufhejent:” 
WH % > 4 3 C H A. P, | 
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"CHAP. XIV. 


Up Application of the Preceeding Rule 


'** "the" Belief of Miracles. 


FR HE Ra which we have explain'd is withf- 


K out doubt of great Importance for thi 
well regulating .our Reaſon in the belief 
particular Acts, For want of the due Obſerra 
tion of which we are in great danger of falling 
into the two dangerous extremities of Credulity 
and Incredulity. 

For Example, there are ſome, who make a Con 
ſcience of queſtioning any Miracle ; becauſe the) 
have a Fancy, that they ſhould be oblig'd roquelli 
on all, ſhould they queſtion any ; and for that the 
are perſwaded, that it is enough for them, by knoy 
ing that all things are paſſible with God, to believe 
whatever is rold 'cm touching the Efte&s of hi 
Ornanipotency, 


Others as ridiculouſly imagine, that it is in the 


Power of the Underſtanding to call all Miracles i 
' queſtion, for no ether reaſon, becauſe ſo man 


- have been related thar have prov*d to be falſe, anc 


. therefore there is no more reaſon to believe th 


'_ offe than the other. 
* The Inclination of the firſt is much more toler: 

"'ble than that of the latter ; tho true ir is, that boil 
| * the, one ang. the uther argue equally amiſs. . 


Ther: 
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They both depend upon common Places, The 
krſt upon the Power and Goodneſs of God ; upon 
certain and unqueſtionable Miracles, which they 
 bringafor, proof af, choſe that are:called in queſtian ; 
and upor\ the Blindneſs of -Zibertizes;. wha, will be= 
lieve nothing, but what 1s proportionable to their 
Reaſon. All this is very good in its (elf; bug very 
weak. to convince us of a 'particuJar Miracle. ? For 
God dots not always aCt according to his Power ; 
nor is it an Argument, that a Miracle was wrought, 
becauſe others of the ſame Nature have been 
wrought. And we may do well to believe, what is a- 
byve our Reaſon, 'wichout being oblig*d to believe 
all hat Men are pleas'd to obirude upon us,- as be- 
1g above our Reaſon. - 
The latter makes uſe of common Places of anc- 
ther fort, | | 
Truth, fays one of 'em, and Fa/ſhood appear with. 
Countenanges alike ; the ſame Gate, the ſame ſleps \we 
behold with' the ſame Eyes . I bave have ſeen the riſe of ſe- 
eral miracles in my Time. And tho they vaniſh'd in the 
Birth, yet we cannot but foreſee the train they would have 
gathered, had thty lie'l to their full Age. For it is but 
to fmd-out the end of the Thread, and to cut it into as 
many feices as we pleaſe, and there is not a greater di- 
\ ll ftatice between nothing and the ſmalleſt thing in the Mir ld, 
W then there ir between this and the greateſt. New the 
fnſt that were intoxicated with thy beginning of No- 


. Petty, Corning to ſpread their Hiſtory, | find by he, 19- 

7 BU Ne tbey meet with, "where the ah 0 

n | Perfinaſe Totes, "and mitke it Their buſineſs to Funcusf 
4 
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coer ES Fart 5 4 falſs Piece. pede D E:xor tft Cite 
ſes publick Miſtake, and afterwards publick miſtake caiſe 
articular Error. Thus the whole $ trutture of | the miracle 
"by Jome pull d dewn, b atbers upbeld, and by addition en 
© Ip d at length grow up ta aconſiderable Pile. So that 
the mſt remote Witneſs # better 1; ſtructed then he that 
fioes cloſe by, and the laft that beard of it, better cin- 
*ferm*d then the firſt Publiſher. | 
__* This Diſcamie is ingenious, and may be profica- 
ble to prevent us from being led away with cvery 
Idle Report, Bur it weuld be an Extravaganice 
from hence to concuide generally that we ought to 
ſuſpe&t whatever 1s faid of Miracles. For certain it 
is, that what 1s here alledg*d relates only to thoſe 
things which are taken up upon common Fame, 
' without enquiring into the original cauſe of the Re- 
port. And we have no reaſon to be confident of 
what we know upon no better grounds. 

But who fo blind as not to ſee that we may maks 
a common place oppoſite to this, and that at leaſt 
upon as good a Foundation ? 

For as there are {ome miracles that would de- 
ſerve bur little credit, ſhould we enquire into their 
O-iginal, fo there are others that vaniſh out of the 
Memories of Men, or which find but little credit in 
their zuSgments,becauſe they will not take the pains 
' to inform themſelves, Qur underſtanding is not 
ſubj-& only to one lort of Diſtemper, but ſeveral, 
and thoſe quite contrary, There is a ſottiſh ſtuph 

dity, thar believes al] things the- Jeaſt probable. 
But. there 1 Is a conceited prelywprion that __— 
or 
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for falſe; whatever ſurpaſes the garrow limirs of the 
; underſtanding. Sometinies we hunt after trifles, 
and neglect things of greateſt moment. Falſe {to- 
ries ſpread themſelves every where, while true ones- 
can hardly get liberty to creep abroad. 

' Few Perſons have heard of the miracle that hap- 
pen'd in our time at Faramſtier, in the Perſon of 


a Nin,” ſo blind, that hardly the Balls of her Eyes 
were left in her Head, who recover'd her {ight by 


4 rouching the Reliques- of St. Fara, as I am-afjui 'd 
, | by the Teſtimony. of a Perſon that ſaw: her in both. 
i» | conditions, 

G Sr. Auſtin affirms, that many real miracles were - 
. wrought in his rime, that were known but to, few, ;. 
. | and which, though moſt remarkable and wonder-- 


of ful, foread no farther then from one end of .the 
Tawn to the other. Which induc'd him to write,., 
os | £3d relate 'in lis Sermons to the People, fuch as 
& | Vere molt certain. © And he obſerves in his Tinen;y- 
Second Book of the City of Gall, that in the fingle City 
of Hippo, near Severity Miracles were wrought 
ir | within two years hfter the Baildin 'g of a Chappel | Ih 
ie | Honour of St. Srephen, beſides a great number of o-+ 
in | thers which he,did not commit to writing,wiitch 
1 | however he teltifies to; be_true upon his knows- 
ot edge. 
"P We ther: fore {oe that there 15 nothing more irta-- 
yy tona! |. then'ro guide our felizes by common pl.iccs,. 
e. | upon theſe (© &ctalion 295-3 Whether ir be in #ej tir o-a{l 
ns Mirittes, or embracing ai | And theretore' m& muſt: 
x min 'om by their particular Ci! cumftance, aad . 


XY. 8, by p; 
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VF ali. credit* and knowledge of -the Reporters, 
-Piety does-nor oblige a, Man of Sence to believe I} -x 
all the Miracles in the, Goldew Legend or-the Meta: « 
. #raft <.Jn-regard.nhoſe Books-are fo full. of Fables, I 1 
1 

[ 

( 


that there is yy cb to. be credited upon their Ay- 
 thoziy ©. As Cardinal Bellgrmin. has made. no ſery- 
plc to confeſs of the lat. 
--But 1 affirm, that every Man of Sence, bating 
his Piery,, ought.to acknowledge for.true the Mira | + 
.Cles which Sr, Auſtin recites in, his Confeffions- and || |: 
- bis Book . de Civitare iDei, ome of which he ſaw, 3 
and others. of which he was inform'd by the Per. || + 
{ons;thewſelves, in whoſe {light they were wrought. | ; 
As of the;Blind Man cur'd at Milan before. all t 
- People, by touching the Relics of Sc. Gervace ard -+ 
Protaſius, which he reports in -his- Confeflion, and I: 
-: of which he ſpeaks-in the 2.2. Book de Czvitare } + 
£:Deig; Chap. 8. Acertain Miracle was wrought at Mi-J | 
> lan;when ge were there, when a Blind Man was 1e-N|- 
-: Bared 46 bis Sight, which could not be unknown to Thow || - 
*:Jandi ; For at is 4 large City, and there was then the + 
Emperor; and the thinz was done before a vaſt Multi} - 
Buds: of . Peop/e, crowding to the Bodies of the Martyrs, 
of Gervace nd Protafius. 
S(O &. Woman cured in- Afriea by Flowers that || -- 
ay Vc rouchd the Relics of Sr. Seephen, as he ceſtifes |. 
. the: fame: Rook.. 
NaLady. of Qualicy cur of a Canker by zbe Þ-- 
"in ofithg, Croſs which ſhe caus'$.c0 be made, pp- | -: 
-r99;the-g0rc,. by ane thas: was newly Baprifed gccor- | 
6@re a Reyelazian. which ſhe bad, bad. - —_— 
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7. Offa Child thardy'd'Unbaptized; whoſe reftt- 
-ratzn to Life*rhe Morher vbrain'd' by her Prayers 
to\'St.5Perer, "ite the Airength” of her-Fatth; invo- 
king him-in'theſe words, Holy Margr reſtore me ty 
Sort -Thoie frroweſt,” 7 ak. bis Life for no other redfon, 
"bis becauſe he fhoutd'"not be 'cernally ſeparated'Froms. 
God, ; : 
;011dowHf thefe things may be ſoppos'd to have 
thappen'd*#s they-are' related, there is no rational 
- Perforr but muſt acknowledge theſe things to be the 
 Fmmger of God. * So that all their Increduliry could 
"do, World be 'todoubr of the Teſtimony of St. Au- 
fin; and to believe him a falfifyer of the” Truth, 
th gain ''a Veneration of the Chriſtian Religion 
-among the Pagens. Which is that which they have: 
ho eblour to-injagine; Hs ; 

«: Firſ#; Becauſe it is not likely that a Perforr of his: 
judgment would-have rold* an untruthr in thmgs i 


- | Public,-wherem he might have been conmvmc'd of 
" 


- falſhood'by infinite Numbers of Teſtimonies, which: 
would have redounded tothe Ignominy of the 
Chriſtian Religion. oft 
: "Secondly, 'Beoauſe there was never” any Perfors 
more a profeſs'd Enemy of Falſhood, then this Ho- 

jy Man, eſpecially in» mitrefs of Religion, having: 

-- made itthe work-of emtire Treatiles; to prove that 
it is not only unlawful to tell alie 3 bat a thing ſo de- 
xeſtwble{thar it is-not to be made ſe of, rhough. for: 


| -thei@Shwerfiber of Men withe Chiiftian Fail 


10226: have) the tore enking'd mp ſelf-wporv his Tre 
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mads in the Truth, of, Actions, .ta ſerve as a Rule 
upon the like occaſions, becauſe we moſt common» 
ly deviate.jn thoſe, things. For every.one thinks, 
that it is ſufficient for the Deciſiqn, of thoſe to make 
a common Place, which for the molt part-is only 
composd of Maxims, which, notonly-are not Uni- 
verſaily True, bur not ſo much as probable, when 
they are j2yn'd; with the particular, Circumſtances 
of Actions, that fall. under Examination. . And 
therefore Cjreumltances are to be; compar'd. and 
conlider'd together, not con{;der'd a.part, Forit 
often: happens, that an Ad which is not very pro- 
bable, ia gne, Circumſtance, ; oughr. tg be eſteem'd 
,and-taken, for certgin, according to other Circume 
Stances,: And on the other, fide, .an Attion which 
appears to us true, according. to one Circumſtance 
which,'is uſually joyn'd with truth, ought to be 
deem'd falſe, according to other weakning Circum- 
-ftances, as.we ſhall make gut _ in the following 
Chapter 
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CHm P.. XV.. 


Orber Remarks upon the ſame- Subject, of 
421172 1; » the: Belief of Events. 


FT Gti $63;-01 ot 47 q 
Here is yet dine ether Remark: of great Mo- 
-4 .mmnt, 10,maks upor-abe. Belick of Events 
Which 3, that,2mong choſe Circuraſtances which 
.We-ought 26; conſider, that we may. know oy 
__ credit 
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credit be- to be given to the Factor nozthere are 
ſome which we. may call comjnon Circumſtances, bes 
cauſe they frequently occur ; and are far oftner joyn- 
ed to Truth than Falſhood, and then it they be not 
Counter- ballanc'd by other particular Circumftan- 
ces, that ruin the motives of belicf drawn from com- 
mon Circuriſtantes, we have reafun to believe thoſe 
Events, if 'not to be certtin; yet atleaſt to be pro- 
bable ; which probability'is ſufficient, when we are 
bound to pronounce our opinion in ſuch caſes. For 
as we ought to be fatish'd with a moral affurance, 
m things not capable of Metaphytical certainty ; 
ſo when we cannot obtain a. full moral affurance, 
the beſt we can do, when we are to reſolve, 1s to 
embrace the moſt probable ; for it would be con- 
* | trary to reaſon toembrace the lealt probable... 
But if on the other {ide theſe common Circum- 
ſtances, which would have induc'd us. to believe a 
; | thing, be joyn'd with other particular Circumitany 
cos that. ruin the motives of blief, drawn from 
common Circumſtances, or be ſuch as are rarely 
found without falſhood, we are not then any lon- 
gerto believe that Event, Buteither we remain in 
ſuſpence, it rhe particular Circumſtances enfeeble 
the weight of common Circumſtances, or we believe 
the action to be falle, 'if the Circumſtances are ſuch 
as are uſually the marks of Falſhood. c 
For example, it ts a common Circumſtance, for 
, | many ContraQts to be fighn'd by-rwo. publick 
, nesy- that's, by rwo publick Perfoms whoſe chiefel 
] Intereſt i it is to be juſt and true in their employ- 
NCens 


Yo oe T\Dagie - To PayelV. 
"mains; becauſe not oily their Conſcience and Re. 
.pmativa ;but their Lives and/Eftates' lic at-drake, 
{Phils eontfideration alone is filficient /4fWE kh6v 
m0 other particulariries of che contradty to ra ks th 
belitzvethattheContraft isnor Antidattd. *Notbut 
that it might be ſo ; but becauſe it Bettintharisf 
#'Fhoufand Contracts, Nine Hundred Nay: Nine 
#e mot; So-tharit is infinitely more probable rhat 
this contra&t is one of the Nine Hundred Ninety 
Ninexhen the only: Antidated-Contract-6F'a Tot. 
find.. So that if withal , the integrity of the 'Ne- 
tary that ſign'd it be known to me, I ſhall rioſt 
certainly believe, that Ae | 5 no# foul ply int the 
Wricoang. | 
: +Bur"if ro thits-commor!” Grouthſtanes: of Kei 
fign'd by two Notaries, rhefe are Joyn'd' other pay- 
yoular Circumſtances, as that the Notaries are Pet- 
fons of no. Conſcience'or Reputation, ſo that they 
anight 'be inſtrumenral in falfifying'the deed, yet 
thall-notithis make me conclude rhat- the decd-i 
antidated. But it beſides all. theſe, I can diſcover 
other-proofs of the Antidare,cither by Witneſſes or 
convincing-Argunnents, as 4ae Inability of-che Per- 
ſond-fend T wenty Thouſand Crowns; at a time 
When it ſhall be: demonſtrable-that- he had not 
g:Hundred/in "Caſh; 1 wilt ther- reſolve ro believe 
the contratt to be fallify'd, and ir were unreafor- 
able forcany- Perſoneo- believe me to believe-other- 
witt /and:Þ fhoutd/do illpro ſiſpect-orhers} where 
E&did.noryrolreverdes” thefame:marks of Falſbovd, 
_ o& rd befidfe}; fincoutivyanipht be-us wel Tons 
.rerfced as the othes. We 
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We, may. "apply: "6 this 19; ſeveral mnatsers 
that capſe_ Frequent diſputes. among.the Learned. 


We. demand it.;fuch; 4 Book, were: waitrens by 


ſuch an Author; whaſe, Name: was alwaysito ie? 
And. whether, the Acts %. A Councu. are: True 
or ;Councerteit, ; 

Cerrain/it. is, that we -oughe: to, give. Sentatico 
for-the;-Author,whoſe nave bas been long acknaw- 
ledged and:athxed-to. the Waork:; and for the Acts 


of a Council which we read every day; nor are we 


to- believe. the- contrary , bur-upon. very. ſtrong 
Reaſons.: | 

Therefore a moſt. learned. Perſon of this Age, 
being to prove, that the Epiſtle of Cyprian to 
Pope Steven, about Martian Biſhop of - Arles,. was 
none of the, Holy Martyrs, he could .not. cot 
vince the Learned, his ConjeGures, not. ſeeramg 
ſufficient ro deprive; St. Cyprian of a Piece 4has 
had always carried his Name, and which :has a 
perfe&t reſemblance | of Style ,. with the reſt. of 
his Works. 

Ir vain alſo-it is, that Blondel Ws) Saimaſi uv. m0 
able to anſwer the. Argument drawn from the Ept- 
ties of Jenaziae, for. the ſuperiority. of Biſhops. a- 
bove. Prieſts,in the. Infancy of the Church, pretend 
thoſe Epiſtles ,to be Counterfeit, though: as. they 
were Printed by: Vaſſivs and Uſher, from: the An» 
cient, Manuſcript .4a the Florentine: Labrary: zi nfo» 

much that they have: been refuted by chaſe of their 
© party+ . For abat. confeGag; as they: do,.4hat 
ve © have the ſame Epiliies w _—_ Ann by E«- 


4 i deem, 
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ſebive, _ Ferom, Theodoxer and Origen himf elf, "there 
is no likelihood that the Epiſtles of 12narius, bein 

colleted by Polyearp, that the tru? Epiſtles cull 
have. difappear'd , and others be connjerteited in 
the time berwzen Polycarp and Orzzen, . or Euſebimns, 
Belides, that thoſe Epiſtles of [gnatits, "which we 
have now, wear ſych a. Character of the{ holineſs 
and ſimplidty, {> proper ro the Apoſtolic Times, 
that they juſtifie themſelves againſt the vain accu- 
ſations of being falſe and counterfeir. 

Laftly, all the difficulties that” Cardinal Perron 
propoſes. againſt the Epiltles of the Countil of 4- 
fric, tg Pope Celeſtine, thing Appeals ko the Sce, 
cannot prevail with us to believe otherwiſe n>w then 
before, but that thoſe Epiſtles were really y written 
by the Council. 

Bur it happens ſomerimes that particular Circume 
ſtances carry' more weight in Perſwaſion, than long 
Polleſſ on, 

+ So'that akho'the Epiſtle of St. Clement to St, 
Fames Biſhop of Fery/alem be tranſlated by. Rufſints, 
near upon thirt&eh hundred Years ago, and thit it 
is cited and own'd for St. Clement” by a Council of 
France, above twelve Hundred: years ago, yer we 
can hardly believe it otherwiſe than Counterfeit. In 
regard that St. Fames being Marty yrd before Sr. Pe- 
ter,it.it umpoſſhible thar Sr. C:cment ſhould write after 
the Death” of Sr, Peter, as the Epiſtle ſuppoſes. 

© Thus tho the Commentaries upon St. Paul are 
attribured to St. Ambreſe,and cited under his Name 
by a great number of Authors, together with that 
imper- 
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imperfe&t-Work upon-Sr. Mathew; —— 
of Chryf om. "All Mz however at this day agyee\ 
that they belong to 'neither,' bur ro- other ancient" 
Authors full of many Errors. $*FI.c 

Eiftly, the” Afts' off the two * Scnudſg Comet 
under Marcelin, and two'or three at” Rome; under: 
Silveſter,and another at Rome under Sixeus IH, might 
be fufficient to perſwade us of the verity* of 
thoſe Councils, it they  contain'd nothing 'but 
what were congruous'to reaſon, and which'might 
be proper for the times, wherein they are (: id t6- 
be Celebrated ; bur they contain fo mary abfardi- 
ties, fo difegrecable from thoſe times ,- that there 
is great likelihood of their being falſe and counter- 
feir. 

And theſe are the Remarks which may ſerve for 
theſe forts of judgments. Bur we muſt not imagin- 
*m to be of ſuch - great uſe, .as always to free' us 
from the danger of being deceiy'd. All that they 
can do at moſt, is to guard us from the more groſs 
and apparent Abſurgities, and to enure us not 
to' be carried aſtray by common Places, "which 
containing ſomething of genera! 'T ruth” ceaſe not 
however to be- falſe upon many particular oeeaft 
ons, Which ts one of the chiefeſt ſources of human 
Error, — { #2 
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eſe Riles that ſerve us to Codec of Thing 
-paſt,: may be apply'd ro things to come. For 
as' we-probably judge a Thing to have come to 
pals, 'when the-certain Circumſtances which we 
know: to be uſually joyn'd te the Fat ; we may as 
probably - believe that ſuch a thing will happen, 
when the preſent Circumſtances are ſuch as are i 
ſually atrended by ſuch an Effet. Thus the Phy- 
-4lartansjudge of the good or bad ſucceſs of Diſeaſes; 
.Caprain of the future Events of War ; and that 
-;weijudge in the world of the molt part of contin- 
gent-'Aﬀairs. 
{> »+Bat: as: to-theſe Accidents of which we are ſome 
part ourſelves, and which we may either promote 
-@r:prevent þy our care and fore-{1ght, in ayoiding 
{ pr: expoling'our ſelves to harm or danger ; ir hap- 
3 pens that woſt-perſons fall 'into matty\etrors , 
:40:muct>the more grievous, by how mth they 
ſeem tobe guarded by reaſon ; becauſe they ojily 
. ſer-beforetheir Eyes,the (raiideur and Conſequence 
ot zhe. advantage- which they: wiſh for,or the 'mil- 
-chiefsthmtttiey fear,not conſidering the JikeHhovd 
canil iprobabiliry chat -this advantage” or inconve- 
nience may happen or not happety © 756 12400! 
baA In 
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—Ta like manner, when it is any / great misfortune 


which they fear, 26 lols of Life, or Eſtate, they 
think it prudence n not to rake any care to prevent 
it. Or if it be any great advantage which they ex- 


prAabthe'bdin of a Hundred houſand Crowns, 


they think they aCt wilely to endeayour the gain- 
ing of it, it the Venter coſt bur little, let the pro- 
babiliry of ſucceſs, be never ſo ſmall. 

; By ſuch a Ratiocination as: this it was, that a 
Princeſs hearing that ſome; Perſons had been over- 
whelm'd by the fall of a Roof, would never po in- 
to a Houſe,till ſhe had all the Roofs firſt view'd ; 
and ſhe was ſo fully perſwaded, that ſhe had a rea- 
fon for ſo doing, that ſhe accounted all other im- 
prudent, that did not as ſhe did. 

"Tis alfo this appearance of Reaſon, that engages 
ſeveral Perſons into inconvenient and exceffive cau- 
tions for the. preſervation of their Health, This is 

that which renders others diſtruſtful even in linle 
Things; for that having been ſometimes deceiv'd, 


they. belicve they ſhall be deceiv'd in all their orher 


Buſineſs. This, is that which enveagles+ſo- many 
People. to-Lattexies,' to gain, cry - they, Twenty 
Thouſand Crowns for one. Crown, -is not” that! a 


-yery ,great advantage? And every -one: believes 
.-himſelt ſhall be | that happy Perſon; upan whom 
this great: Fortune ſhall ſhowr it felf ::i Nevericon- 


00g, that thavgh the Lots. promiſe. Fxretay 
Thouſand, tor. One, ''tis. Thirty vimes: more>pre- 


bable to every. purging _ ay he ſhajl ibe:a 


looſer than a Winagre! +0 4 ger 4ST 921938 
And 
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| = s is the Defect of hi iR | Rurjcolar): 5n'; for 
eh may judgeiwhat is fi* to be done,''to'db- 
« t8irithe-good and avoid the evil;we ought | not only 
t9 eonhider the good andthe eviliin its felf'; but a 
fo-rbe"jtrobabilicy wherher'ie may happen: or. ho'; 
andGeometrically to conſider rhe Proportion: which 
the things holds rogether ; which may be gernadt- 
ſtrated by this Ir dk 

Tew Men at play, ſtake every one a Cen, 
there is-but one car-win the whole Stake; all the reſt 
. are loofers> So that,every one has theſe wo chit: 
: 6&8; *enther'to'looſe One Crown or win Nine, Now 
i we ſhowuld conſider only the gain and'loſs in them- 
ſelves, it might ſeem rhat all had an equal advan: 
fage : But we are to conſider moreover, that if '@- 
very -one may win Nine Crowns, and can'only loſe 
one, it-is alſo nine times more probable in reſpect of 
. every one, that he ſhall loſe his One, than win the 
Nine; while every Man has nine Degrees of Pro- 
babiliry to loſe one Crown, and but one degree of 
Probability to gain Nine z which equals the ores 
and fears:of Gain and Lofs. 

+ All” Plays: of this Nature, are as cquirdble as 
Plays can be, bur ail that are not'under this Equal- 
; iey'of' Lots are uimuſt. And henice'it is that'ic may 
be plainly made out, that there is an evident Inyd- 
. Ricem all forts of Lotteries : : for the Maſter of the 
\Emety uſually claiming the tenth partof the whole 
Fund+for his own Thare,the whole crowd of thoſe 
.that*play-is icheared -in,- the ſame: muariner;/a; Wf*v 
Manplayingate Game,whereintherewereasmach 
bet Itkeclt- 
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likelihood'iof winning as loofitig, ſhould Play, nine” 
Piſtols to one. Now if this be diſadvantageovus to ' 
the whole /Crowd, | it muſt be'a}ſo the fame to, ev6- 
ry particular Perlpa, becauſe the Probabilicy of 
looking, far more ſurpaſles the Probability of gain; 
ing, then the advantage we hope for, the diſadyar- 
tage of: Loofing. 

Somerimes there is 4 httle likelihood in the ſuc- 
ceſs of a thing, that how advantageous ſoever it be, 
and hew ſmall ſoeyer the hazard of winning, it is 
better notto hazard. Thus it would be a fooliſh 
thing to play twenty Sols againſt ten Millions of 
Livres,” or againſt x Kingdom, upen condition he 
ſhould not winn, uniels ſuch an Infant taking 'out 
the-Letters our of a Printers Cafe by accident, did 
alſo: ofa ſuddain Compoſe the firft rwenty Verſes'of 
. Virgil's Anciads. For indeed there are few Mo- 
ments ſeape us, wherein we do not run-the Riſco 
of Jooling amore; than 4 Ring. that ſhould ſtake 
his Kingdom to ſach' « Condition! 

.. Theſe Reflexions ſeem of little value, 2nd are. 
l indeed if we top here ; but we may make uſe of 
'em in matters © greater Importance ; and the 
chiefeſt uſe we can make of 'emzis to render us more 
rational in our hopes and fears. For Exampleg 
thereare:fome Perſons that'are in a Pannic dread 
when... they| hear it Thunder 3 which .clatter and 
hutly+burly ic! che 'Sky, Fir put 'em in caind; of 
Gog-and Ideath, *rig'well:; Yay if only*the fearok, 
being Thunder-ſtruck, caules this extraordinary.aps 
prehenſton, 
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alan. they þ 


ne#'; and 'we* may allo ayer. that 
ſoft gf -violent Death' happens ſo rarcly 
then the” fear of milchief .ought to. 


TTOITR TE" 

yl eably, appear , how,;Anils.. 
Han. they have. For of two. Millipns gf. Petr 
ſoks 8 very much. if one be kill'd, in, that. many) 


there! 38: ng: 
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tignable to the greatneſs of the danger, and, the3 
Probabilny of the Event, as. there, is no;ſort;of 
danger that fo-rarely befals : us as. to. be Jill» 
with Thunder , ſo have. we, the. leaſt. reaſon ito 
tear it ; fince that fear_ will, no _way avail ; as. 


avoid it. 


\ 


Herice, Arguinents may be product. 


ro. tndeteive ſuch People as | are ſa” 
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not. cnly; 
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rofely ' and unſeaſonably, cautious in; the Preſer-1 
vauien of their Health and. Lives;, .by ſhewiogi: 
*M that thoſe : Precautions 'are_ much .moreimile- 
chievous than 'the danger ſo remote . fram..uhe; 
accident which they, fear ;- but alſo. to.;. difabuſe 
another fort that always argue: thus.. in;, gather; 
affairs, there. is danger, in, thy Buſineſs, theres. 
fore it is evil ; In regard . we are ngt;.to judg. 
of thoſe things , either by the. danger. ar the, 


adVantage , 
"It 8 the Nature of thing 
ded, how 


gy 


things , _ if mvlc 
lite things "are fa: 
ones in probability of Event : 
tcrior .t0 'm in bigneſs. 


Foil 


E LxAtL ps. Finite t9:; 
bulky” foever.they. be. by: the 
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Bur by their proportion 9ne...mi, 
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be 
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Bae, for is A difficult ro be bring”, 
ſufpiHcs” the lit "one more, in Meg 
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-or if this gr 


fr, 


the” little '6ne ſurpaſſes the yreater- in_ | 
be#g" ohrain'd.” 'The fame, ! 18.t0 be. (254. py 

nrilehiefs which we'fear ; "that 1 15, that "the 

Evil may be''more conſiderable than. the greatel 


ding'tb this propofirion., * 

)'There are nothing] but lafinite things that can oF 
equalFd by*4y temporal advaritage, and therelore., 
they are never to be put in the Ballance. with. 
of rhe things ' of this World. "And. therefore 
lexfEdegree "f F aciliry for 'a Man to ſave him 
is Worth all the feliGitjes of this Warld Join OM "9 
ther: *Antl the leaf danger of loofing i. 18. m 
corfiderabſe than all temporal miſchiefs , », ton ly. 
loved nas Mitfortunes. | You 
" Atd*Yhis"may be ſufficient, for all ratignal PEr- i 
ſohs'ts draw'from whar has been faid, x x 
clufron, with which we will end.our Logic. os 
the greateſt of all Tmpriddence, + and bigheſt of, all Mad: 
neſſes ir this, #0 ſpend our our Lives and our Time wm. aw. 
thing” elſe thati *# what may be ſeruiceable to acgpeie.. 
u s Life the hed It have an_end., DuNce. the 
Good'and Evil of bf this-Life is "nathing, if CoOmpgsy. 

ra tothe" felnnie an ſufferings of_t 
aff the "Ganger of falling into the one js 38-8'IMF; 
24438 diff ay of f BOAS © the other... - 147 2900 
aire _ w $3 3M 19 I 
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Hm - Logic: Or, Fare 7 
They who draw this Concluſion, and follow i it 

ps Condu& of their Lives,' are Prudent- afitþ/ 
make ſet,*em be never fo unlearned in Argumetnitys 
concerning 'the Sciences, Whereas they who nep- 
teftir, tho never fo Learned in other things, are cal-1 


td, in Scripture. Fools, Madmen, TEAR 5. 
wont of, Logic, Reaſon, or.their, Lives- 
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